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RUE AND ROSES. 


BY OAROLINE HAZARD. 





Rue and roses, is it 80? 
Where roses blossom, must rue grow, 
And shade the roses as they blow? 


The roses spread their lovely sheen 
Upon the swelling meadow’s green, 
And light the fields with joy serene. 


But in their midst there stands the rue, 
With saddened mien and asben hue, 
And reaches up int? the blue, 


Rue and roses must it be? 
May not the roses blossom free, 
And joy in sunshine perfectly? 


Ab! no; for joy is one with pain ; 
They both must follow in Love's train, 
And when one comes they both remain. 


Bo long as‘love and sorrow meet, 

So long must rue and roses sweet 

Together bloom, to be complete. 
Pace Date, BR, L 
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SLEEP. 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRIOK. 








GENTLY and softly the mother bent 

Over the baby in sleep’s embrace, 
Watching the rosy smiles indent 

And dimple the little dreamer’s face, 
And the longed-for kiss she would not take, 
Lest peradventure the child might wake. 


Gently the mother watched and wept 
Over the coffin where lay ber child. 
Only one thought in her bosom crept 
As she bent to the lips in her anguish wild, 
Again and again the lost kiss to take— 
Ob! if the baby would only wake! 
New Yorx Crry. 
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A SONG OF SERVITUDE. 


BY ERIO MAOKAY. 





Tus is a song of serfs chat I have made ; 
A song of sympathy iu grief and joy. 
The old and young, the proud and the be- 
trayed, 
All, all must serve, forall must be obeyed. 


There are no tyrants but the serving ones, 
There are no servants but the ruling men: 

The Captain conquers with his army’s guns, 

But he himself is conquer’d by his sons. 


What is a parent but a daughter's slave, 

A son’s retainer when the lad is ill? 
The great Creator loves the good and brave, 
And makes a flower the spokesman of a grave. 


The son is servant in his father’s halls ; 

The daughter is her mother’s maid-of-work. 
The wren must answer when the robin calls ; 
And earth must take the raindrop when it 


falls. 
There are no “ups” in life; there are no 
“ downs” ; 
For “high” and “low” are words of like 
degree ; 


He who is light of heart when Fortune frowns, 
He is a king, though nameless in the towns. 


None is 80 lofty as the sage who prays, 
None so un-bigh as he who will not kneel. 

The breeze is servant to the summer days, 

And he is bowed to most who most obeys. 


These are the maxims that I take to beart ; 
Do thou accept them, reader, for thine own. 
Love well thy work ; be truthful in the mart, 
And foes will praise thee when thy friends de- 
part. 





None shall upbraid thee then for thine es- 
tate, 
Or show thee meaner than thou art in 
truth. 
Make friends with death ; and God who is so 
great, 
He will assist thee to a nobler fate. 


None are unfit toserve ; none on their knees 
Unfit to pray, when sound the bells of 
doom. 
The flowers are servants to the pilgrim bees, 
And wintry winds are tyrants of the trees. 


All things obey ; all things incur a debt ; 

And all must pay the same, or soon or late, 
The sun will rise betimes, but he must set ; 
And man must seek the laws he would forget. 


There are no truants in the universe, 
No false accounts, no treachery, no ‘con- 
tempt. 
The work we do, the good things we rehearse, 
Are boons of Nature basely named a curse. 


‘Give us our daily bread!’ the children pray, 
And mothers plead for them, while thus they 
speak, 
But ‘‘ Give us work, 0 God!” we men should 
Bay, 
That we may gain our bread from day to day. 


Tis not alone the crown that makes the king ; 
‘Tis service done, ’tis duty to his kind. 

The Jark that soars so high is quick to sing, 

But proud to yield subservience to the spring. 


And we who serve ourselves, whate’er befall— 
Ourselves and those we need, and those we 
love— 
Dare we forget, at joy or sorrow’s call, 
The service due to God who serves us all? 


LonpDon, ENGLAND, 
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THE COLUMBUS CELEBRATION. 


BY A DIPLOMAT. 








Tux proposed celebration in 1892 of the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America, by Christopher Columbus, is 
worthy of the thought and serious consid- 
eration of all patriotic and genuine citizens 
of both the Old and the New World. The 
action, therefore, of the American Histori- 
cal Association at its late meeting held in 
Washington was timely and appropriate, 
and should meet with the hearty approba- 
tion and support of the Government of the 
United States; and it no doubt will, judg- 
ing from the kindly manner in which the 
distinguished Committee were received and 
encouraged by President Cleveland. 

But the question naturally arises, How 
shall the anniversary be celebrated? Should 
the celebration be international? If so, 
where should it be held, and what Govern- 
ment should take the initiative? Upon 
these important points, I have lately had 
occasion to consult the Duke of Veragua, 
the living descendant of Columbus, and 
whose title of Duke he inherited from his 
illustrious ancestors. The Duke’s remarks 
may be briefly stated as follows. After refer- 
ring to the importance of the event, the Duke 
said: ‘‘As Spain furnished the means for 
Columbus to start on his voyage, I believe 
that it belongs to her to take the initiative in 
the proposed celebration—that it should be 
international and that it should be held in 
Spain, or, at least, it should begin here, and 
its extension to the United States and other 
countries is a matter to be considered 
later on.” He also said, ‘the Spanish 
Government takes a great interest in the 
matter, and will very soon appoint a Com- 
mittee to study the question and report to 
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the Government,” adding: ‘‘ I am a Span- 
jard, and, whateverthe Government may de- 
cide to do, I feel bound to aid it to the best 
of my ability.” 

The Duke will, no doubt, be made Pres- 
ident of the Committee, and his idea is to 
have but one celebration—a grand interna- 
tional one—to be held in Spain; because, 
as he said, “if all the Governments should 
insist upon having a celebration of their 
own, each would be a comparative failure ; 
whereas if all united in one grand celebra- 
tion, it would be worthy of the event.” 

On asking the Duke what was his opinion 
as to how the event should be celebrated, 
he replied that that was a matter which 
required time for consideration; but he 
thought, at the moment, that the commis- 
sions or representatives of each Government 
should first assemble at Madrid, and then, 
in a body, visit Valladolid, Salamanca, 
Granada, and Palos, all of which places 
were historically connected with Columbue, 
especially the two latter—Granada and Pa- 
los. The first, as it was at Granada where 
he received his final orders from Isabel and 
Ferdinand; and the second (Palos), be. 
cause it was this port from whence he 
sailed on his voyage. 

The Duke’s idea may be a very proper 
oné, in so far as Spain is concerned, but the 
fact should be borne in mind that the 
United States, more than any other coun- 
try, has illustrated—by the industry of its 
people, by advances in art and science, and 
by its general prosperity—the import- 
ance of Columbus’s discovery of the New 
World, and hence has as good claim to 
the celebration being held there as Spain 
has to its being held here. The same rea- 
sons also apply to the question of which 
Government should take the initiative. 
Furthermore, the idea of a celebration 
originated in the United States, and, had 
not the representative of Taz InpEPEND- 
ENT come to Madrid about three years ago 
to obtain the opinion of King Alfonso 
and other prominent Spaniards on the 
subject, it is doubtful if Spain would ever 
have thought of a celebration. Since then 
the idea of a celebration has been growing 
in strength, and the Government is about 
to appoint a committee to take the matter 
in hand. This may be well and proper; 
but, before taking any definite action, 
would it not be well for Spain first to 
consult the United States, with a view 
to coming to some agreement, or 
arrangement, by which both countries 
would equally participate in and share the 
honor and glory of the celebration? The 
Government at Washington would, no 
doubt, kindly receive and consider any 
proposition coming from that of Madrid to 
thiseffect. Other Governments—Italy, for 
instance—may also claim the honor of hav- 
ing the celebration held on their soil; but 
surely none have so just a claim in this re- 
spect as those of the United States and 
Spain. In such case Castelar’s idea of cel- 
ebrating the event by each Government 
sending one of its war vessels to Palos, 
from thence to make the same voyage as 
Columbus made, might, if adopted, serve 
as a compromise, and thus satisfy the am- 
bition of all. But, be that as it may, the 
United States and Spain should go hand io 
hand in this important matter, and have 
such a celebration as will do honor to the 
event, and to both countries. That such 
will eventually happen there is no just 





reason to doubt. 
MaDRID, BPAIm, June 6th, 1886, 
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A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 
THE ACOOUNT CURRENT. 


Every man of business must keep an ac- 
count of his receipts and expenditures in 
order to learn whether he is gaining or los- 
ing by the various enterprises in which he 
engages. When, tracing out the effect of 
any policy, he finds a greater outgo than 
income, he knows that he is losing; and in 
the opposite case he knows that he is mak- 
ing a profit. This is what every one of us 
should do when possible, in order to learn 
whether we gain or lose by our enterprises 
Hence I propose that the laboring class at 
large shall keep an account current of their 
gains and losses by the labor movement, 
becausein that way, and in no other, can 
they learn how they stand. They want to 
gain benefits which will counterbalance all 
their expenditures, and it is only by,putting 
down the losses and gains that they can de- 
cide whether they are succeeding. 

I am now going to present such an ac- 
count current to the best of my ability. I 
do not pretend that it is a perfect account, 
and therefore I desire the reader to correct 
it wherever he finds it wrong. ~The princi- 
pal items of debit have been given in the 
preceding chapters, though not always 
stated fully in amounts. When they are 
all collected the account may be made out 
in the form which I am now going to give. 

I must also disclaim any special knowl- 
edge of the exact amounts which should be 
charged. Of course, such evils as we have 
shownto flow from certain phases of the 
labor movement do not admit of exact 
measurement in dollars, and therefore the 
amount of the damage will be differently 
estimated by different men. Ifthe reader 
thinks I have either under-estimated or 
over-estimated the money values, he is at 
perfect liberty to correct them, AllI say is 
that he will carefully weigh the matter 
and put down the items just as he thinks 
they ought to stand, and draw his own con. 
clusions. 

THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ACCOUNT WITH THE LA- 

BORING MAN 
Dr. 

Te amounts contributed to support strikers 
upon the Missouri-Pacific road, and to 
stop the trains on that road from bringing 
coal, leather, beef, and many other neces- 
saries Of life to the laboring men in East~- 
CD NBD sec ccccccccccccecvccécovcesec ees 

To higher prices which the laborers of 8t. 
Louis had to pay for coal in consequence 
Of the above StOppAge........ccceeceeeeece 

Damages suffered by 20,000 laborers who 
could no longer send their children to 
school in consequence of the loss of em- 
ployment through the strike; damages 
assessed at three dollars for each family 





60,000 
To ten millions of laborers having to pay on 
the average one cent more for a pair of 
shoes in consequence of the same strike.. 
Assessments to support strike of coal miners 
in Pennsylvania... ...-...eeereeeceee Unknown 
Cost of the higher price which laborers had 
to pay for coal in consequence of said 
strike, amounting to 20 cents each for 


100,009 


100,000 

Contrioutions to support strikers on the 
Third Avenue Railread in New York City 

Loss of time suffered by 20,000 laborers who 
wanted to ride on that road and could not; 
assessed at 60 Cents C@CD.........+--00++0+ 

Wear and tear of shoe leather suffered by 
these same people because they had to 
walk, at 10 cents COCN......--0eeeeeeeeeeee 

Privation and suffering undergone by three 
thousand employees deprived of employ- 
ment by the said strike at $50 each....... 160,000 
Et., et., etc. 


20,000 


10,000 


2,000 





* Copyright, 1836, by Simon Newcomh, 
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I see that, in making out this account, I 
have undertaken a task which is far be- 
yond my powers. I cannot possibly enu- 
merate the thousands of cases in which large 
bodies of working people have been ordered 
away from their employment, or found 
their establishments boycotted since the be- 
ginning of 1886. Every one of these strikes 
has caused privation and suffering toscores, 
hundreds, or thousands of people. They 
have also caused indirect loss to all labor- 
ers in the country through their having to 
pay higher prices for the necessaries of life. 
They have also done injury to the rising 
generation; the little children of laborers, 
whose parents could no longer give them 
the necessary quantity of wholesome food 
and send them to school to be educated. 
They have deprived thousands of poor 
seamstresses of regular employment be- 
cause those who employ them fear to do 
80, owing to the derangement of business 
caused by the labor movement. 

Nor is the end yet reached. Next win- 
ter the distress thus caused will be yet more 
severely felt; and it may be that the poorer 
classes of laborers in our cities will suffer 
from want of employment, food and fire as 
they have never before suffered in our time. 
All who have carefully studied the preced- 
ing talks will see that it is impossible for 
business to be deranged as it has been, 
without every laborer in the land suffering. 
And why all this? Because a large body of 
laborers in regular employment, railway 
employés, operatives in factories, drivers 
and conductors of street cars, and men en- 
gaged in nearly every branch of industry, 
with astonishing unwisdom, gave up their 
persona! liberty, and pledged themselves tu 
abandon their employment and see their 
families suffer whenever their irresponsible 

leaders choose to give the order. I can 
scarcely recall anythiog in human history 
so unwise as this. We read in history of 
men having inflicted great damage upon 
their neighbors and upon their enemies; but 
I hardly know where we should look for 
an instance in which men have thus made 
war upon themselves and upon their own 
means of living, by joining together in a 
movement to atop each other from manu- 
facturing the necessaries of life and from 
earning the wages necessary to the sup- 
port of their families. That any movement 
conceived in such folly can lead to 
good is contrary to reason and good 
sense. 


But, before winding up the account, we 
should ascertain what isto be put down on 
the credit side. I confess I find it difficult 
to do this, because I cannot think of any- 
thing belonging on the credit side, which it 
would not seem almost ridiculous to put 
down. The laborers have had several 
pages of good advice from Mr. Powderly, 
which they may estimate at one hundred 
dollars per word. They have had the 
pleasure of being patted on the back by 
scheming politicians desirous of buying 
their votes by pandering to their folly. I 
would like to know just at what price they 
value this gratification. Certain of their 
leaders have had the satisfaction of showing 
their power ,by ordering thousands of men 
to quit their employment at a moment’s 
notice, without reason. That any general 
good has been done Iam quite unable to 
conceive. 

I fancy I hear a Knight of Labor replying 
to this: You mistake the object.of ourorder, 
if you suppose it to be the encouragement 
of strikes and boycotts. The fact is the 
contrary. One of our great objects is to do 
away with the necessity for either strikes 
or boycotts; and you should give us credit 
for whatever good we may thus attain. 

I am going to consider the platform and 
work of the Knights of Labor in the next 
two papers. At present I remind you that 
the foregoing current account is made out 
in the name of labor organizations in gen- 
eral, and not in that of the Knights of La- 
bor in particular. At the same time I have 
a word to say in reply to the foregoing re- 
mark. Not long since I read an article by 
a supporter of the labor movement, in 
which he complains that people talked 
ahout and condemned this movement, when 
they really knew nothing about the objects 
of the movement, and had never read the 
platform of the Knights of Labor. 

In reply to all this I make a statement 
which may sound almost paradoxical—to 





wit, that it is not at all necessary, in dis- 
cussing this subject, to inquire what the 
objects of the labor movement are. The 
objects of all socialistic movements are most 
excellent. But it is not the objects which 
we are concerned with, but the practical 
results. If any movement is productive of 
bad results, we should condemn it, no mat- 
ter how pure and philanthropic the objects 
may be. Please consider the following 
Case: 

The Captain of an ocean steamship finds 
a large body of passengers with hammers 
and crowbars, who are just going to pry 
out the fastenings of the engines and lift 
the latter upon deck. The following con- 
versation Mccurs ; 

Captain: ‘* What does all this mean?” 

Passengers; ‘‘This engine only drives the 
ship seventeen knots an hour, and it will 
take us a week to get across, 89 we are go- 
ing to pry up the engine and make larger 
openings in the valves, so as to increase 
our speed and run thirty knots an hour.” 

Captain: **Youcrazy men, if you take out 
this engine, we will never get the ship going 
again, and will have to be towed into port.” 

Passengers: ‘But, Captain, youhave not 
read the paper which we have signed, 
showing our objects in forming this organ- 
ization to improve the engines; we do not 
want to do them any damage; on the con- 
trary, we want to improve them so as to 
make the ship go faster than any sbip ever 
did before. But we have not the slightest 
intention of making it necessary to tow 
the ship into port. Read our paper, please, 
and see.” 

Do you think a wise captain, on reading 
the paper and seeing how excellent an ob- 
ject the passengers had in view, would let 
them go ahead? I think not. I think he 
would throw the paper overboard, without 
ever looking at it. 

I hope you see the parallel. Your order, 
and perhaps other labor organizations. 
want to make radical changes in the con- 
stitution of society. Your objects are ex- 
cellent. But this excellence of your objects 
will no more help the matter than the ex- 
cellence of the paseengers’ objects will im- 
prove the engines of the ship. The effects 
of what you are trying to do are inevitably 
bad. Asa matter of fact, the activity and 
power of the Knights of Labor have so far 
been directed toward the promotion and 
not toward the suppression of strikes, and 
it was their assemblies which introduced 
the boycott into this country. You know 
that a)l the disturbances which now threaten 
the industries of the country, and which 
are going to be productive of such unheard 
of distress among all laboring classes next 
winter, have been engineered and carried 
through by assemblies and leaders of the 
Knights of Labor. This plain fact is an 
answer to every objection that can be 
made. 

Wasuinaton, D.C, 
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“A PLAIN MAN’S TALK.” 
QUESTIONS. 


BY ©. P. RIDENOUR. 








Simon Newooms, LL.D., of Washington, 
D. C., has filled about six columns of Tue 
INDEPENDENT in the two last issues, and in 
these contributions he sets forth much 
practical truth. But he seems to fail to 
grasp the whole subject that he discusses, 
or he purposely ignores the real grounds 
of complaint. Therefore, and seeing that 
he puts himself forward as an-instructor, I 
ask permission of you to state some grounds 
of complaint and ask Dr. Newcomb’s 
opinion thereon, through THe INDEPEN- 
DENT. 

(1.) He sets out with this quotation 
“There must be something wrong in a 
system under which one man can accu- 
mulate a hundred million dollars,” etc. 
Now it would seem that the wrong in the 
accumulation—if wrong it be—depends up 
on the manner in which the holder 
possessed himself of it. Will Dr. 
Newcomb tell us how much ‘wa- 
ter” stock of the Hudson River and 
other railroads Cornelius Vanderbilt put in 
his pocket, and what he thinks of the 
justiee of the business of the country being 
taxed to pay dividends on ‘ watered” 
stock? 

(2.) What does he think of the injustice 
tothe public and te the injured property- 





holders on the lines of the elevated rail- 
roads in New York City, when he con- 
siders the ‘‘ consolidated” millions of stock 
thet was never paid for, and how the bare- 
faced swindle was perpetrated by ‘‘ con- 
sent of parties interested,” and sanctioned by 
the courts, under forms of law? 

(3.) What does he think of the too prev- 
alent practice of railroad ‘‘ wrecking,”— 
squeezing out the small stockholders who 
really conceived and started the enterprise? 

(4.) Does he really mean to assert that 
stock and grain gambling, tolerated, if not 
really sanctioned under the forms of law, 
hurts no business interests, and nobody but 
the ‘‘ lambs” who are slaughtered in the 
unequaled contests? 

(5.) A company controlling several lines of 
railroads were, not long since, in financial 
straits when they cut down their laborers 
wages from one dollar to ninety cents a day 
but did not reduce their president’s salary 
of $25,000 a year. Brains cost, and are 
worth more than muscle; but does an 
A.l-wise Judge recognize so much differ- 
ence? 

(6.) Are not too many in this country, as 
in Europe, making too much of the god of 
wealth and bowing before his throne, re- 
gardless of his right to sit thereon? 

(7.) Is it not a fact then, if one man can 
hold a hundred million dollars, no matter 
how obtained, are there not consequently 
too many that have nothing? 

(8.) Will this country be as prosperous, 
and the people as bappy, moral, and intel- 
ligent, if the rich become richer and the 
poor poorer? 

Will Dr. Newcomb discuss in the broad- 
est sense these economic, moral, and social 
questions, for they are inseparable, and 
give us the benefit of his conclusion ? 

Kinaston, N. Y., June Ith, 1886. 


ANSWERS. 


BY 8IMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


Mr. Ridenour seems to overlook the bear- 
ings of the great questions I have been dis- 
cussing. We are confronted not only with 
the little questions which he asks, but with 
amuch wider one—that of making radical 
changes in the whole system on which our 
modern civilization rests, and under which 
all our growth in religion, education and 
morality has come about. The very system 
which has made it possible that one man 
could accumulate one hundred millions of 
dollars has made it possible to build 
churches, establish universities,educate the 
masses, help the poor, and furnish the 
enjoyments of life to the miliion ina 
measure that the world never before saw. 
Weare not dealing with a movement having 
for its object to organize all the laboring 
elements of the country into a single com- 
pact body, which is not only to make rad- 
ical changes in this system, through legis- 
lation and organized action, but which 
requires that every laborer shall abandon 
his work, see his children suffer, and per- 
haps become bimself a homeless wanderer, 
whenever a central authority which he 
never saw shall bid him do so. I have 
shown in a way which Mr. Ridenour does 
not venture to deny that the success of 
this organization wculd result in such dis- 
aster as civilization never before met, affect- 
ing every one of the sixty millions of peo- 
ple who live in this country. In the pres- 
ence of such astate of things, how insignifi- 
caut are the questions he asks. It seems 
almost trifling with the matter to consider 
them. They are discussed every day in 
the newspapers. They are such as can be 
dealt with by ordinary legislation, by the 
courts of justice, and by those gradual 
improvements in the ways of doing busi- 
ness which are always going on. Why does 
he not answer them himself? Would his 
answers contradict anything I have said? 
It is, therefore, almost with expressions of 
apology that I go into these questions. 

(1.) I do not know how much watered 
stock Vanderbilt put in his pocket, but as- 
sume that he put in as much as the laws of 
his country allowed him to. As for paying 
dividends on it, the business of the country 
can never be taxed to pay for any service, 
by watered stock or otherwise, at a higher 
rate than anybody else can be got to do it 
for. The object of watering stock is ap- 
parently to diminish the large dividends 
which a successful corporation often earns. 
For example, if a company finds it is mak- 





ing 100 per cent. per annum on the stock it 
has paid in, it may issue twenty shares for 
every ove it actually owns, in order to re- 
duce the apparent dividends to five per 
cent. But it cannot, by so doing, charge 
the public any higher for its services. It 
cannot turn a losing business into a gain- 
ing one, nor the contrary. 

(2.) It would take me several months to 
investigate the records of the New York 
courts and the history of the elevated rail- 
roads with such fullness as to pronounce 
judgment on this question. Ido not see 
that it has the slightest bearing on anything 
that I have said. 

(8.) There are so many ways of railroad 
wrecking that, until some one describes 
exactly how a railroad was wrecked, it is 
impossible to pronounce upon it. I take it 
that all the railroads which were wrecked 
perform their services for the public just 
as well afterward as before; that the trains 
are all kept running, and that freight is 
still being carried. If so there has been no 
great suffering for the public. 

(4.) Speaking in alarge and general way I 
say *‘ Yes.” Neither you nor I were ever 
consciously injured by anytbing done in 
Wall Street. 

(5.) Ihave read the Bible through about 
as often as any one I know of, but find no 
statement in it as to whether an All-wise 
Judge recognizes so great a difference be- 
tween brain and muscle as that between 
$25,000 and $300. 

(6.) This is too figurative a question to 
admit of an exact answer. 

(7.) Yes; there are decidedly too many 
that have nothing. Every man ought to 
have an income of at least #1,000 a year, a 
comfortable house and garden, plenty of 
food for himself and family, good health 
and the means of enjoying it. Many mil- 
lious have not these advantages, and they 
ought to have them. Does your correspon- 
dent think they will get themif the Knights 
of Labor have their own way in legislation? 

(8.) No, Ido not know that any one will 
be hurt by the rich becoming richer; 
but certainly it will be a great culamity 
for the poor to become poorer. In fact, the 
very idea of my writing has been to enter 
my protest against the policy which will 
make the poor poorer. 

I cannot but remark your correspond- 
ent’s silence on the great question I ask«cd 
two weeks ago. Was it for our good that 
we allowed one man to gain one hundnd 
million dollars? 

WASHINGTON D, C, June, 23d, 1886, 


BULGARIA AND EUROPE. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D, 
PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 








Tuk Conference of Constantinople called 
to settle the Bulgarian question broke up 
last December without accomplishing any- 
thing. The object of this Conference was 
to induce the Turks to send an army into 
Eastern Rumelia to restore the status quo 
ante. This plan, devised and supported by 
the Empires, under the lead of Russia, was 
resolutely opposed by England, and did 
not please the Sultan. 

At the end an attempt was made to act 
without England, and to force the Turks 
to take action. It failed ignominiously; 
chiefly through the unexpected courage 
and wisdom of the Bulgarian authorities at 
Poilippopolis. 

Prince Alexander then entered into di- 
rect negotiations with the Sultan, and 4 
settlement was soon agrced upon between 
them. 

It was agreed, 1st. That Prince Alexander 
should be appointed Governor-General of 
Eastern Rumelia for life. 

2d. That certain Turkish villages, with 
30,000 inhabitants, should be detached 
from Eastern Rumelia and given back to 
Turkey. 

3d. That, ia case of avy attack up’n 
Bulgaria, Turkish troops should aid the 
Bulgarians, under the command of the 
Prince. If European-Turkey was attacked 
Bulgarian troops should aid the Turks. 

4th..That a commission of Turks and 
Bulgarians should revise the Organic Stat- 
ute of Eastern Rumelia and adapt it to 
the new circumstances, Prince Alexander 
having full powers until this work was 
dune. 

It was understood that, under this ar- 
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rangement, the Union would be practically 
complete. 

During these negotiations Russia took no 
action at Constantinople, but her agents 
in Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia ex- 
erted themselves to create discontent and 
disturbance. They have continued to do 
go ever since. 

After the completion of this arrange- 
ment, Russia notified the Powers that her 
respect for the Treaty of Berlio would not 
allow her to tolerate any arrangement 
which was not formally sanctioned by the 
Great Powers. 

Just at this time there was, unhappily 
for Bulgaria, a change of Ministry in Eng- 
land and a change of Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople. The policy of the Govern- 
ment was unchanged; but the new men 
could not at once take up all the tangled 
threads of this negotiation, and they lost 
their lead. Russia gained it. 

Long and complicated negotiations fol- 
lowed, involving all the Powers concerned. 
These were still farther complicated by 
the determination of Servia not to sign a 
peace with Bulgaria, and by the warlike 
attitude of Greece. The Powers finally 
compelled the Servians to make peace and, 
with the Bulgarians, to disband their ar- 
mies. 

The next step was to revise the arrange- 
ment made between Prince Alexander and 
the Sultan in such a way that it would be 
agreeable to Russia, it being well uader- 
stood that no other Power objected to this 
arrangement, but that nothing would sat- 
isfy Russia, unless it was so arranged as to 
give her an opportunity to overthrow 
Privce Alexander. To bring about such 
an arrangement the Greeks were encour- 
aged by various maneuvers to hold out 
against the remonstrances of the Powers. 

Last week the Conference met again, and 
in spite of the protest of Prince Alexander, 
imposed upon him and the Turks a eet- 
tlement which was satisfactory to neither 
of them. 

Article 1st of the original convention is 
modified so as to omit the name of Prince 
Alexander, and make the Prince of Bul- 
garia Governor-General of Eastern Rumelia 
for five years. 

Article 2d remains unchanged. 

Article 3d is struck out altogether. 

Article 4th requires that the changes 
made in the Organic Statute be subm.tted 
to a European Conference for its approval. 

This arrangement has been accepted, 
with certain reservations, by Prince Alex- 
ander. He could do nothing else under 
the circumstances, and in one or two 
respects the arrangement is not unsatisfac- 
tory. It legalizes the revolution of last 
September, and formally puts an end to the 
status quo ante. It leaves the Turks and 
Bulgarians on good terms. It commits the 
government of Eastern Riumelia unre- 
servedly ‘into the hands of Prince Alex- 
ander, until the time when the modifica- 
tions of the Organic Statute are agreed 
upon. Four months is the time mentioned 
for the work of the Commission ; but it may 
be a much longer time. 

Onthe other hand, the decision of the 
Conference leaves the door open for Russia 
to continue her revolutionary propaganda 
in the country, to use money and influence 
to overthrow Prince Alexander. It enables 
her to tell the Bulgarians that she will never 
consent to a complete union unless they 
drive out the enemy of the Czar and throw 
themselves into the arms of Russia; that 
they will have no peace until they do this. 


It cannot be denied that the Russians are 
having some success in this mission of 
brotherly love. They have formed a pro- 
Russian party, under the lead of M. Zank- 
off, and there are many who are not openly 
of this party who would not object to a 
Russian occupation, and who do not see in 
this any danger of the loss of their liberty. 
But, so far as I can judge, the intelligence 
of the country is almost all on the side of 
the Prince and enthusiastically loyal. The 
Bulgarians bave no desire to be on un- 
friendly terms with Russia. They are 
grateful for what Russia did for them in 
the Russo.Turkish war, and would be glad 
of her sympathy. It should never be for- 
gotten that the present’ conflict did not be- 
gin with the Bulgarians, but with the Rus- 
sians. In their opposition to Russia, they 
are simply standing upop the defensive. 


Neither they nor their Prince have done 
anything to injure Russia; but the Czar has 
openly and violently attacked them, and 
used all his influence to prevent the reali- 
zation of their hopes, and tbe development 
of their country. He bas been more hos- 
tile than the Sultan. 

If Russia, as she professes, really desires 
the union and prosperity of the Bulgarian 
people, she must, in the end, change her 
policy. If she does not, nothing remains 
for the Bulgarians but to defend themselves 
as best they can. Their case is not so hope- 
less as might at first appear. There are 
other Powers besides Russia in Europe, and 
Russia is not likely to gain influence by the 
changes which will follow the death of the 
Emperor of Germany. 

The Russian papers have demanded a 
Russian military occupation of Bulgaria, 
but there seems to be no present danger of 
it, so long as the Bulgarians keep the peace. 
It could not be done without danger of war 
with Turkey and Austria. 

If the Greek question is settled, there is 
no reason why we should not anticipate at 
least one more year of peace in Europe. If 
war begins in earnest between Turkey and 
Greece, no one can say where or when it 
will end. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, TUBKEY. 
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NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. 


IL. 
PROBABLE NUMBER OF NIHILISTS. 


BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., 
EpiTor oF “THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.” 

A QugsTIon of great interest is, What is 
the provable number of Nihilists in Russia? 
My only means of forming an estimate is 
a comparison of the opinions of foreign 
residents, diplomatic officers, intelligent 
Russians, who are not Ninilists, of such 
Nibilists as I met, and the study of the 
writings of such representatives of the 
cause as have appealed to the high court 
of public opinion and of the number and 
character of the trials, considered in con- 
nection with Nihilist methods of work and 
the means used by the Government to de- 
tect them. 

It is obvious from the preceding, that in 
Russia nine-tenths of the Russian people 
form an inert mass, occupied with a con- 
stant and terrible struggle for bread and 
the means of paying taxes. If general 
knowledge be an acquaintance with history 
and current facts outside of the sphere of 
a person’s daily life, they are densely igno- 
raut. Nor are there any means of speedily 
spreading information. Only about one- 
tenth of the whole population are in towns 
and cities. It is, with inconsiderable ex- 
ceptions, in this tenth that Nihilism exists. 
But in that class are the priests and their 
families, amounting to a million or mure, 
the army and the whole civil force of the 
Empire. The prosperous, who have noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose from a 
revolution, the hopeful, whose plans seem 
about to succeed, and an immense number, 
who, whether prosperou3or not, are devout, 
after the manner of the Orthodox Greek 
Church, would count it a crime against 
Godt» attempt anything against the authori- 
ty of the Czar, and could never entertain 
the thought of an assault upon his person. 
In this tenth also, is the old Slavonic Party, 
whose members are very numerous. They 
support the autocracy from principle, and 
have been tersely and correctly character- 
ized as ‘* the Russian equivalents of the En- 
glish Tories and the French Bourbons. They 
are essential'y the standstill party.” Their 
belief is that the ideas that prevail in 
Great Britain, France and Germany can 
never be assimilated in Russia. They hold 
that there is ‘‘ no middle class in the coun- 
try.” They believe further, that God and 
the Czar shouldbe united in the devotion 
of the peasant, and that to the masses of 
the people the will of the Czar should be 
the voice of God. These facts show that 
it is improbable that any considerable num- 
ber of persons are actively and permanent- 
ly engaged in Nibilist plots and their exe- 
cution. That many sympathize with their 
hatred of the existing régime, and that a 
large number look without horror upon 
some of the acts of the Terrorists, is not 
only probable but certain. 

The attempt on the part of Nibilist, and 
some other writers, to demonstrate the ex- 














istence of a great number of Nihilists is 
based on the assumption that all whose 
aims are to secure “part in the Govern- 
ment for the people,” to make the press 
free, to provide for general education, and 
to disestablish, or at least to modity 
greatly and to reconstruct the Church and 
its relations to the Government—in a word, 
all who are opposed to absolutism—are to 
be classed as Nihilists. Thus a writer, who 
signs himself a Russian Nibilist, and who, 
I am informed on high authbority,is what Le 
claims, says: ‘‘ Those are not rightly in- 
formed who think that the revolutionary 
movement now going on in Russia is the 
work of one party or of a secret society of 
any kind. It is the work of all intelligent 
Russian citizens, to whatever class of so- 
ciety they may belong, who are tired of the 
yoke Russia has borne for so many centu- 
ries, all who consider political liberty and 
the downfall of autocracy the necessary 
condition of all further progress of the 
Russian people.” Some class all these with 
Nibilists. In many cases it would be as 
just to class the Liberal party in England 
with Communists or § >cialists. 

The Nihilists, as their name has become 
known to the civilized world, are revolu- 
tionists who would overthrow the existing 
state by vivlence. They are divided and 
subdivided into sects, but generally into 
two parties—those who would promote 
open revolt, and those who will resort to 
the assassination of obstructive officers and 
of the Emperor himself. Karl Blind de- 
clares that, in addition to these, ‘* there are 
Socialists who would prefer proceeding in 
a more peaceful way. There are Demo- 
crats desiring the convucation of a Na- 
tional Assembly on the principle of univer- 
salsuffrage. There are constitutional mon- 
archists, who would be glad to see any 
system of parliamentary government in- 
troduced.” To class all these as Nihilists 
seems absurd. 

But, if all the Revolutionists are to be 
calied Nihilists, the number is not very 
large. ‘‘1lt isa group rather than a party.” 
If the Terrorists—the plotters and the 
would-be or actual assassins—be meant, it 
is'a small number, at no time amounting to 
more thana few hundreds. The best at- 
tainable evidence from the most diverse 
sources appears to show that in the separ- 
ate, abortive or successful attempts at assas- 
sination, a very few persons knew what 
was to be done, or where, when or how it 
was to be done. ‘There is reason to believe 
that in some of the most critical cases, dif- 
ferent bands were seeking the same object, 
unknown to each other, not only as con- 
spirators, but even as persuns, and that the 
denvuement in its circumstances and time 
surprised many Nihilists as well as its vic- 
tim and the public. While the methods of 
work pursued make this probable, the reve- 
lations of the police and the confession of 
Goldenberg make it certain. This Gold- 
enberg was a Jew, twenty-four years old, 
and the murderer of Prince Krapotkin. 
While in the fortress with sixteen others 
he came to the conclusion that the policy of 
Terrorism was wrong and destined only to 
rivet the chains which it would break. He 
reached also the extraordinary resolution 
that, to put an end to it, he would make a 
full confession. After doing so he killed 
himself. His motive, expressed in his own 
words, of which the following is a transla- 
tion given by Ragozin, is stated thus: ‘1 
stand aghast at the certainty that persecu- 
tion must atlast overcome, suppress for a 
long time, the general active stir so health. 
ful in itself in favor of political reform, 
and that we shall bitterly regret having 
manifested our activity in so harsh a form 
as to drag to perdition numbers of unheeded 
victims. I have nerved myself to 
amost dire and terrible act. I have re- 
solved to employ aremedy which makes 
my veins throb pa‘nfully and my eyes over 
flow with buroing tears. . . . I have 
resolved to lay open the entire organiza- 
tion, all that is known to me, as a pre- 
ventive against the dreadful future which 
awaits,us, against a whole series of execu- 
tions and other repressive measures.” 


In this confession he states explicitly 
that of the twenty persons who assisted 
him he knew several ‘‘ only under their as- 
sumed names.” He shows that thejr main 
reliance was upon two means, the lavish use 





provided with several names and passports 
to match,” and ‘‘ keeping every agent as 
much as possible in the dark concerning 
everything but the particular job imposed 
upon him, and, as far as feasible, in igno 
rance even of his fellow conspirators,” etc, 
That there was an executive committee, 
and above it a directory, also appears; but 
the control of things by the technically 
higher of the two was general, rather than 
particular. All the accounts of the prepara- 
tions for the murder of Prince Krapotkin 
and for the explosion of the Winter Palace 
in February, 1880, confirm the opinion here 
set forth, that the number cognizant 
of the plans hardly reached hundreds, 
and that those sufficiently acquainted with 
the purpose to bein a true and proper sense 
accessory before the fact dd not reach 
many thousands in the whole Empire. 

The methods of working bave been the 
explosion of mines under railroads over 
which persons whose death was decreed 
were supposed to be passing; direct assas- 
sination, as G»ldenberg killed Prince Kra. 
potkin, by firing intohis carriage; the hurl- 
ing of bombs, as Czar Alexander II. was 
killed ; and undermining palaces, as in the 
case of the Winter Palace before referred 
to, where, just as the Emperor was about 
to receive the guest of the evening, Prince 
Alexander of Hesse, an explosion took 
place, killing eleven and wounding fifty-six 
persons. Nor have the Nihilists disdained 
the use of poison. To accomplish their 
ends, houses have been bought or hired 
near the places where mines were to be laid; 
or by deception or other means employ- 
ment has been obtained, or persons already 
employed in the public service have been 
corrupted. For, where assassination has 
been determined upon, truth, honor, justice 
and friendship have no longer any influence. 
The highest conception of the political 
assassin is Brutus; and he stopped at 
nothing. 

Most of the operations of the Nihilists 
have been greatly embarrassed by the want 
of money. Thisis not of itself a proof of 
the smallness of their numbers, but rather 
an illustration and a consequence of the 
social position or circumstances of the act- 
ive workers and of the fact that their work 
must be kept secret. Men will not, in any 
country, very often part with their money, 
without knowing what is to be done with 
it; noris the transfer of large sums easy 
without detection. Yet they have had 
a few—probably a very few — men of 
considerable meaus among them. So 
far as it appears, these men have in- 
herited their possessions and, becoming 
infatuated with Nihbilism, have furnished 
the workers until they were impoverished, 
or, like Dimitri Lizogoub, executed. It is 
claimed, and with much appareut reason, 
that the rest of the contributions were small, 
and that the great bulk of the expended 
funds, up to the time of his execution, were 
derived from his private fortune. This 
fortune amounted to one hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand roubles. Though he 
spent but five hundred roubles per year for 
his personal support, at the time of his 
death he had distributed to various Nihil- 
ist agents one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand roubles, and barely thirty thou- 
sand remaining roubles could be found. 


It may be supposed that the terror excited 
by the acts of the Nihilists implies a 
great number of them. That terror is so 
great as to make the life of the Czar, of his 
household, and of all officials who are made 
obnoxious by their functions, and of all 
who stand in the way of ‘‘ reform,” or may 
feel that they may be suspected of retard. 
ing tue progress of ‘‘the cause,” almost 
insupportable. My Russian confidante gave 
@ grapbic account, made more dramatic by 
his slightly intoxicated state, of the trepida- 
tion into which the Emperor and his fam- 
ily were frequently thrown by the appear- 
ance of threatening missives in unlooked- 
for places, and the detection of servants in 
situations or in company which compre- 
mised them or gave ground for suspicion. 

He said that, during the first eighieen 
months after the coronation, the servants 
nearest to the Emperor and nis family, with 
certain exceptions, were changed as often 
as twice a month, and that it was a saying 
of the Empress, ‘‘I know that they do not 
wish to harm me; it is only my poor hus- 
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mies would destroy us all to kill him.” At 
tae first ball which tke present Emperor 
attended away from his palace after his 
coronation, officers were stationed in every 
room. Even where a governess usually 
slept there was a guard, and he *‘ consider- 
ately retired into a closet while she made 
her toilet.” At the same time six or eight 
soldiers were stationed on the roof, look- 
ing out for bombs. 

I left Moscow for Warsaw just five days 
before the Emperor visited the latter city 
en route to the famous interview with the 
emperors of Germ:ny and Austria. The 
precautions taken to keep secret the exact 
time of tne Emperor’s pussing over the 
road, the number of men employed to 
patrol and guird the track and stations, the 
general atmosphere along the route, defy 
description. Toe dispatches to the papers 
of London and Paris and to the United 
States gave the facts, but could not transmit 
the impression which they made upon 
spectators. The lowest estimate of the 
number of men specially detailed to make 
it impossible that the Emperor shoula be 
injured while on the journey to Warsaw 
was 24,000. I have no means of verifying 
this. At various points wholesale arrests 
were made of suspected persons. In War- 
saw scores, if not hundreds, were thrown 
into the citadel or hurried away. A little 
while before the Emperor arrived I left for 
Vienna, but was prepared, by what I had 
seen, for the accounts of the success of his 
visit, the order, the enthusiasm and hearti- 
ness of the demonstration, and for bis rid. 
ing about, on a special occasion, unat. 
tended. The preparation, the stringent 
orders, the omvipresent surveillance were 
80 complete that the Czar was as safe as 
Daniel in the den of Jions—though for an- 
other reason. The lions in this case were 
bannd and cbloroformed befure the possi- 
ble v ctim entered. 

The measures on which the Government 
relies for its own maintenance and the pro- 
tection of the Czar, are such as do not ex- 
ist in any other nation in Europe, or as 
have existed in any modern despotism. To 
Asiatic severity and cunnivg is added much 
of the experience and wisdom of E ropean 
police methods. The doctrine that ‘a 
man’s house is his castle,” the proud boast 
of Eoglishmen and of those who model their 
institutions after those of Great Britain, is 
unk: own in Russia. At any hour, by day 
or night, any house way be entered and 
searched, and any or all! of its inmates 
drageeu to prison. Not even a chiid of ten 
years of age can go from the coun ry to Bt. 
P.tersburg or Moscow to school without a 
passport; nor can a servant change bis sit- 
uation or go from home without a similar 
document. Every house in the cities bas 
a porter whose duties, in addition to those 
usually performed by porters in Germany 
or Austria, are to serve as watchman at 
nigut, to sleep in the street at the entrance 
winter and summer, to leport to the pulice 
any new arrival or departure, and to see 
that all police regulations, great or small, 
are complied with. Wuatever the stauon 
of a citizen, if a friend of equal rank visit 
him to rewaia beyond a very limited time 
—say a few hours—his name must be given 
to the police. No artisan or common Ja- 
borer, in all Russia, can go away irom the 
town where he lives without a leyal per- 
mit, Which he must be ready to exhibit at 
all umes. In the cays of slavery in some 
of the Soutbern Sta:es, slaves found away 
from home without a permit from tbeir 
musters were huble to arrest. This is prac- 
tically the coudiuon of all citizens in Rus- 
sia. Of course, there, as elsewhere, most 
of the people are so weil known that, in 
many cases, little inconvenience is experi- 
enced. 


When [ proposed to enter Russia, my 
passport was first vised by the Russian Con- 
sulin Stockholm. Oa purchasing my tick- 
ets for S:. Petersburg by steamship, I was 
required to surrender my passport to the 
captain, and saw it no more till the vessel 
reached Abo, in Finland, the first oppor- 
tunity to disembark. There, before any 
ote was allowed to leave the ship, three 
Russian officers came on board. The pas- 
sengers were summoned before them, the 
captain appeared with the pasports, each 
man’s name was called, he stepped for- 
werd, wes identified, aud, if the officials 
saw fit, was examined. If his answer 





were satisfactory, his passport was handed 
to him and he could go where he would. 
But on arriving at any botel in Russia the 
passport was at once demanded, transmitted 
© the police, and returned, usually with- 
in twenty-four hours. No change of domi- 
cile in all Russia is possible without this 
formality. Oa my departure from the Em- 
pire the officials wrote on my passport that, 
‘*go far as known, there was no objection 
to my crossing the frontier.” Such a sys- 
tem as this applied to 77,000.000 of people 
has never been paralleled. It makes con- 
spiracies of ad nygerous character sv diffi- 
cult as to be impossible without the use of 
passports and assumed names. 


THE GREAT CHANGE. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 











Or the necessity of the great change—the 
new birth, the new creation, as the Scrip- 
ture calls it—there is the plainest evidence. 
If Christ is to be at all accepted as an au- 
thoritative religious teacher, it is as impos- 
sible to take away from the structure of his 
teaching the undermost and irreversible 
demand for the great change as it would be 
to withdraw the foundatiou-stone from a 
building and expect the building to stand 
on nothiog. 

**Culture” is, just now, the mighty 
modern word. ‘Evil is only good in the 
making,” we are told constantly. The 
moral germ and stock are right enough, 
we are told constantly. The only trouble 
is, it is June and not October, and your 
moral apples have not had time to ripen. 
Dig about the roots; stimulate with various 
education; bathe your human tree with 
light and sweetness; and your hard, puck- 
ering green balls will get to be luscious 
apples soon. But you need no change in 
the tree itself; you need no inthrust of new 
furces; you need no grafting in of a better 
and nobler stock. You only need the * cul- 
ture” of what you have already to bring 
forth finest and fairest result. 

Here precisely is where much of our 
modern thinking breaks with Christ. Said 
a clever deacon once, when asked the dif- 
ference between the old und the new di- 
vinity: ** The old divinity sends the proai- 
gal son home in rags and in poverty; the 
new divinity brings him back with money 
enough to pay his expenses.” The old 
divinity is the truer, Curist never taught 
that a man, in himself, had moral capital 
enough to start on. Dr. Hugh Biair, of 
great fame in religious duys happily past 
now, believed in the essential rightness of 
human nature. Dr. Robert Walker be- 
lieved in its germinal and essential wrong- 
ness, apd that it coud never get right, 
except as, by Divine grace, it was remade 
avd restaried. They were colleagues in 
the same church. In the morning, Dr. 
Biuir, warming with his favorite theme, 
went into this apostrophe of virtue: “O 
Virtue! if thou wert embodied all men 
would love thee.” Dr. Walker rej ined, in 
his sermon in the afternoon; ‘ Virtue has 
been embodied. Did ail men love her?” 
No; she was despised and rejected of men, 
who, after defaming, iosuitng and scourg- 
ing her, led her to Calvary, where they 
crucified her between two thieves.” Ab! 
Dr. Wulker was truer to the histoiic truth 
of things, and plainly truer to our Loru’s 
teacbing also. 

For, if Christ teaches anything at all, he 
foremost teaches that men are not germi- 
naily what they ought to be, that men will 
nut grow up from.their natural moral germ 
into what they ought to be, that men need 
& moral recreation. 

And it is most significant and noteworthy 
that Corist makes this demand of a moral 
recreation, not in the preseace of an out- 
ward moral foulness, but first in the pres- 
ence of an ou'ward moral whiteness. Nic- 
odemus was no thief, Nicodemus was no 
adulterer. Nicodemus was not a man 
whose lips were reeking with profanity. 
In simply outward moral qualities you can 
find no fairer character in all the Scripture. 
Nicodemus was earnest. He was nobly free 
from prejudice. He was ready to listen to 
the startling revolutionizing utterances of 
the new Teacher. He was no coward, 
either. He came to talk with Jesus by 
night because the night was the only time 
when be could get the quiet persenal in- 
struction his soul was hungering for. And 





yet Christ does not tell him that he is all 
right in present moral germ, that all he 
needs is culture. No. This is what Christ 
says: Deepest down, and for the first thing, 
you need new life, O Nicodemus. Some- 
how there must be put into you a different 
sort of moral germ. Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God; 
or, as the words are more startling and 
subversive still in the original, Except a 
man be begotten anew he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. Christ’s language carries 
Nicodemus back to the very beginnings of 
life. Back there in the fountain new wa- 
ters must begin to flow. 

Well, it seems to me, if you are going to 
accept Christ at all as a religious teacber, 
you cannot here begin to pick and choose. 
You cannot say I will believe him in other 
things, but notin this. This is the funda- 
mental thing. This is that on which his 
entire teaching stands. You might as well 
say you would believe Sir Isaac Newton in 
what he tells you about the movements of 
the planets, but that you will rot believe 
him in what he tells you about gravity. 
But you cannot believe him about these 
except you do about this; for what Sir 
Isaac teaches you about those movements 
is founded upon what he teaches you about 
gravity. You canno' say Christ was right 
about other tuings though mistaken here. 
The mistake is too fundamental. If mis- 
taken here, then mistaken everywhere, and 
Christ is untrustworthy altogether. 

But this means depravity! Well, Curist 
taught a human depravity. Tois demand 
for a moral recreation can mean nothing 
else. In the sense that every man is as bad 
as he can be, Christ did not teach deprav- 
ty. Ino the sense that in all the parts and 
powers of bis nature sin has damaged man, 
and has so damaged him that the only 
thing which can save him is the iufusion 
of new moral life, the moral recreation of 
the man, Corist did teach depravity. Aod 
such depravity is, concerning us, the sad 
and selemn fact. 

A3 Luther puts the matter, Nicodemus 
bad said: ** Thou art a teacher come from 
God,” and stood expecting sume new doc- 
trine. Jesus said to him: ** My teaching is 
pot of doing and leaving undone, but of 
becoming ; 80 that it is not new works to be 
done, but a new man to do them; not sim- 
ply the living otherwise, but the being new- 
born.” 

Tois is Christ’s demand. Every life is 
wrong until it begins anew from this fresh 
germ and root. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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BY PROF. JOHN PUTNAM GULLIVER, D.D. 


Ir has been known in theological circles 
that a discussion has been in progress for 
several weeks among the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the A. B. C. F. M. in relation to 
the doctrinal basis upon which that institu 
tion should be conducted. The supposed 
necessity for introducing some special tests 
of the doctrinal belief of candidates for the 
missionary work had its origin in the de- 
fects of a certain creed, drawn up by a 
commission appointed by the National Con- 
gregational Council some years since. This 
creed was never submitted to the Council 
nor to the churches, and, in fact, represents 
only the opinions of the score or more of 
men who drew it up. Indeed, it does even 
less than this. It represents only what 
these twenty men could agree upon. One 
of them is reported as saying: ‘‘ Any one 
of us could bave made a better creed; but 
all of us together could not.” That is, the 
creed is a compromise, construc‘ed on the 
principle of passing in silence points upon 
which unanimity was found impossible. 
Of course, the creed is a weak one, and has 
been treated with slight respect. Sill it 
has been claimed, with some plausibility, 
to stand for the faith of the denomination. 
Its acceptance has been held conclusive as 
to the right of any man to enter the Con- 
gregational ministry, or to become pastor 
of a Congregational Church, and, till now, 
to become a missionary of the American 
Board. As this creed has been chiefly in- 
fluential through what it omits to say, its 
force has been chiefly expended in holdivg 
open the d: ors of the denomination, rather 
than in closing them. 





The question has, therefore, arisen: Ought 
not churches, in choosing their pastors, and 
councils in settling them, and missionary 
boards in selecting missionaries, to disre- 
gard this unauthorized and confessedly fee- 
ble document, and fall back on the grand 
confessions recognized by the Boston Coun- 
cil in 1865, which connect the faith of the 
Congregational Churches, by the nerus of 
the *‘substance of doctrine,” with the his- 
torical faith of Protestant Christendom? 

To state this question is to answer it. 
Nothing can be more repugnant to the 
principles or spirit of Congregationvalism 
than the claim of a small commission, di- 
vided among themselves, bound by no in- 
structions, subject to no revision, to held a 
great denomination as to its most vital 
interests, not merely to what it has suc- 
ceeded in saying, but also to that which it 
has failed to say. In fact, the omissions of 
ruch @ commission are, it would seem, of 
special value in directing attention to the 
points at which cburches, councils and 
missionary societies should set up a special 
supervision and exercise a special vigilance. 

The question, therefore, becomes, in such 
cascs, a theological one, purely. It is gen- 
erally supposed that this ‘* Commission 
Creed,” as it is ofcen calle J, is distinguished 
for its omission of sufficiently definite state- 
ments as to three points of the old confes- 
sions—viz, the ends of the atonement, the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and the uni- 
versal and final determination of human 
character and aesltiny in this life. The 
Board, through its executive officers, seems 
to have found no occasion for propounding 
a special test, except in regard to the third 
point. 

Oa this point, usually designated as a 
‘**future probation,” (no one holds to a sec- 
ond probatiov) the requirement of the 
Committee is that the mission ary candidute 
shall positively affirm, as his interpretation 
of the teaching of the Bible, that all men, 
without reference to their knowledge or 
ignorance ot Christ, or of the Gospel which 
records his history, determine their eternal 
destioy, or have it determined for them, in 
this life. 

tanding opposed to this position, at the 
Opposite extreme, is the positive affirmation 
that all who do not have the knowlege of 
the ‘ historic Carist” in tbis life will have 
that knowledge during the intermediate 
state, after death and before the Judgment. 

Between these two extremes are those 
who declare both these positive positions 
to be attempts to be wise above what is 
written, They plant themselves on the 
broad ground of what was known as the 
**New-School” theology of fifty years ago. 
Tuey tauea said, in opposition to the hyper- 
Culvinists, that the Bible is a revelation to 
and concerning fully developed moral be- 
ings, whose ‘‘ senses ‘have been exercised 
to discern between good and evil,” and 
that it gives us no information concerning 
embryonic men, or infant mep, or idiotic 
men. All these classes it left in the hands 
of the God who go loved the world of de- 
veloped men that he gave his only begotten 
Son for their salvation. Oa the same prin- 
ciple, now tuat the question is rai-ed as to 
some supposed or supposable heathen, who 
do not know enough to comprehend the 
issues of the last Judgment, as described 
in the twenty-fifth of Matthew, aod who 
can honestly reply to the charge, ‘‘ Ye did 
it not unto mz,” by saying, not, ** When 
saw we thee a-hungered or athirst?” but, 
with Saul cf Tarsus, ‘* Who art thou, Lord?’ 
this class of Christian agnostics will reply: 
“If there be any such heathen as th: se, 
the Bible gives to us no information about 
them.” 

At the same time the question of fact will 
come up—viz, Are there any sucb heathen 
among those who have reached the age of 
moral intelligence and moral choice? or, is 
Ctrist not merely revealed to those who 
have Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, but 
is he ‘‘the Light which lighteta every man 
that cometh into the world”? 

It is safe to say that the great mass of 
the supporters of the American Board will, 
for various reasons and in various degrees, 
be found standing with the agnostics rather 
than with the theorists on this subject. As 
soon as the issue now raised in the coun- 
cils of the Board is clearly understood, the 
demand will be general and imperative that 
it be referred back to the theological schools 
where it onginated. When it comes to be 
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generally understood that ccensecrated and 
thoroughly furnished men and women, 
burning to obey Christ’s last command, 
have been turned back from the missionary 
field by the American Board on account of 
their disagreement with some hereditary 
spesulations, which have substituted for 
doctrine the commandments of men, it 
would not be strange if a degree of right- 
eous indignation should be evolved for 
wuich some of the dogmatic brethren are 
hardly prepared. 

1, is hardly necessary to add that, should 
& question arise as to those who hold that 
a human and fallible element is mingled 
inextricably with the Divine in the Holy 
Scriptures, or as to any who deny that they 
are to preach Carist as the propitiation for 
our sins, the case will be entirely changed. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY, June 15th, 1886. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








Presipent CLEVELAND has deserved well, 
not vmy ot his country, but also of all per- 
sons of good tasie and sense, in the absence 
of pomp and extravagance that has marked 
his marriage. Both in his own land and in 
ours the stream of hubit among the rich has 
been running strongly in the other direc- 
tion. A wedding in the upper circles bas 
long lost ail traces of domesticity, and be- 
come as much a show as a lawn tenuis 
party in which only two persons take part 
in the game, and the others ** sit out” and 
admire their own fine clothes. Siuce such 
marriages are generally more or less ‘‘uf 
convevience,” the matter is not, it is true, 
of much consequence to the parties con- 
cerned: but, unhappily, the fashion is now 
copied by persons of moderate means, and 
as mucu is spent on the wedaing day of the 
young people as they will have to live 
upon for the 364 that are to tollow. Except 
upon being buried, it is difficult to imagine 
how reasuvable beings can spend their 
money more foolishly. I note with espe- 
cial pleasure that the gifts to the President 
and his bride were not exhibited. In this 
particular case it would not have much 
mattered if they had been, as they would 
probably all huve been given by persons of 
ampie means; but I nope it will serve as an 
example with couples less blessed with ex- 
clusively wealthy friends. Such exhibi- 
tions too often take the form of a competi- 
tion; or when a friend with a slender 
purse has too much sense to make an offer- 
ing beyond it, it is not pleasant to see his 
humble offering thrown into the shade by 
its more wealthy neighbors. Morcover, 
the desire to shine by contrast often causes 
the rich to give presents altogether use- 
less to their recipients, silver plate, or 
expensive Ornaments, when a check rep- 
resentiog the same sum would ve twice as 
acceptable. The sum, of course, is never 
mentioned, and nothing stimulates the im- 
agination more than that modest litide 
word ‘‘check,” with the name of the 
donor beneatn it. For my part, if I were 
to be married to-morrow, I should prefer 
to have nothing but checks from every- 

body, and in some cass even blauk ones: 

1 am anxious to see for how long a time 
the bubble of ** the Colindies,” or * Col- 
inderies,” will be maintained by the art of 
puff. Ido not say it wiil be a failure, be 
cuuse I am nol so indiscreet as to indulge 
in prophecy; but that it is very far below 
the level of tne exhibitions that have pre- 
ceded it, is certain. Where it is supposed 
to be strongest—the India department—it 
seems to me to fall must short of expecta- 
tion. I could not have conceived it possi- 
ble that an Indian bazar was so similar to 
its British namesake, as a collection of use- 
less gewgaws. Some of tne cabiaets in- 
deed are splendid and exquisitely carved, 
but ali those objects, whicn, by themselves, 
or in shops, have often excited one’s ad- 
miration as curiosities, when gathered to- 
gether in the mass, appear paltry and piach- 
beck in the extreme. The prices of the 
jewelry are simply astounding. One can- 
not help thinkiog that pouads are put by 
mistake for suiiliags. Tne embroidered 
howdahs and camel saddles are curious 
enough, but do not atall convey that notion 
of Exstern maguificence with which one is 
accustomed to ass ciate them. Tne whole 
effect is tawdry in the extreme. The most 


of the Native Artisans, who work away 
with the most commendable indiffer- 
ence to the throng of spectators; but what 
an enormous time they take in their opera- 
tions! If this is the end of ceaseless dili- 
gence, one is inclined to say, then give me 
the Eight Hours bill, and something to show 
forit. In the Colonies again, a rivalry 
with English manfactures seems to have 
been the object of the exhibitors rather 
than the display of national industries. 
Nobody doubts that our colonists can make 
chairs ard tables; yet there are whole acres 
of space, which remind one of nothing so 
much as the Tottenham Cuurt Road. There 
is a billiard table (I think from New 
South Wales), however, on the sides 
of which carved scenes from the gold fields 
are executed in relief, which I should have 
no objection to receive from anybody, as a 
memorial of the exhibition, or under any 
other pretense which the donor may con- 
sider appropriate. The chairs would be 
really welcome if one was permitted to sit 
down on them, for there are not half a 
dozen seats in all ‘the Colonies,” but as 
‘* exhibits’ they do not (as reported) *‘stir 
the blood like a trumpet-sound with the 
seuse of ourcommon brotherhood.” The 
gardens, too, are this year very inferior in 
appearance. Certain colossul mansions, to 
be let out in flats I suppose—have been 
erected since last yea", close so the Albert 
Hall, and absolutely surmounting it; it is 
impossible for the extravagant roysterer to 
cast his eye on them without being re- 
minded of tne Workhouse. 

If my tendencies were socialistic, and I 
wished to bring up my son in the same 
creed, I should take him to ‘* Christie’»” to 
see a sale of old china. The folly and futil- 
ity of the upper classes are nowhere else 
exhibited to such disadvantage, nor,except 
on the race course (where, moreover, there 
is a chance, however small, of recovering 
it), can you see so much money by persons 
who have more than they know what to do 
with, absolutely thrown away. Tue mon- 
strous sums for which pictures are sold at 
tbe same fashionable emporium are often 
calculated tv raise the eyeorows of common 
sense. Butthere is sometuing of perma. 
nent enjoyment, and even of elevation of 
thought (tuough it is probable that tuis 
docs not much affect the mind of the pur- 
chaser), to be derived from the conte mpla- 
tion of a picture, which excuses what 1s 
very literally a ‘*fancy” price. But when 
it comes to crockery, | confess I am rather 
skeptical as to the raptures of the pluto- 
cratic throng. Can apy amount of tech- 
nical training convince a sane man that a 
teapot is worth five thousand pounds, 
unless he knows a bigger fvol who will 
give more forit? A fine piece of old Sevres, 
or old Dresden china, may doubtless excite 
the admiration, but I notice that the beauty 
of the specimens hes very little to do with 
the price; it is their supposed rarity, or the 
parcicular ‘* rage” that fashion has for them 
at the moment, which raises the bidding. 
It is quite true that a thing is worth what 
it will ‘fetch’; but only, after all, in a re- 
stricted sense; and I have my doubts 
whether the articles which realized £40,000 
last week ion King S reet, should, by any 
reasona»le standard of vaiuation, have 
brought 40,000 shillings. I have a dreadful 
suspicion that I have seen articies in the 
Edgware Rvad, on a Saturday night, ex- 
posed in a handbarrow, which, though not 
quite so good, were nearly as good. It 
my have been a triumphant proof to some 
minds of the wealth of London, to see a 
set of tea-things soid for a small forvune, 
or a cup and saucer fur the year’s income 
of a city clerk; but I confess that to my 
eyes it was not a pretty sight. I do not 
deny the claims of art and culture, though 
they have got to make as great demands 
upon our faith as though they were relig- 
ious dogmas; but this rage for crockery 
stands upon lower grouad, and exemplifies 
the very wantonness of wealth. What was 
significant of the motive which underlies 
all tuis vulgar extravagance, was that the 
rock-crystals, which were pre-eminently 
beauti'ul, fetched comparatively small 
prices, because crystals are going out of 
vogue. WaenI see aman go into ecsta- 
sies over a saucer, 1 am always reminded 
of the people who pretend that laver 1s the 





interesting part of the exuibition is that 


greatest delicacy brought to the table; and 
you know what we think of them. 


The Committee of the Shop Hours bill 
have reported that the average hours of 
labor in shops is eighty-four a week, or 
fourteen hours for every working day. Ten 
hours a day is, therefore, all that is left to 
those who serve behind counters for sleep 
and life. Uoder such circumstances it 
almost seems superfluous to mention life at 
all. All that the bill proposes to do is to 
limit the hours of young peop'e to seventy- 
two a week, excepting, moreover, those 
belonging to the family of the shopkeeper; 
and yet even this is opposed, tooth and 
nail, by ‘‘ the employers.’ One might really 
compare them with Shylock, only it would 
be difficult to find a pound of flesh upon 
their young victim’s”bones. 

In the ** Faust ” now being perfomed at 
Toulouse, the Martha and Marguerite are 
the wives of a gentleman playing in the 
same piece. From the former, indeed, he 
has been divorced; but there she is; and a 
more curious example of making the best 
of matters one has seldom heard of. She 
is sixty, and the other is thirty, and she is 
very literally playing second fiddle to her. 
Compared with this, in the way of endur- 
ance, patient Griselda was ‘not in it.” 
Yet the tyrant husband has brought an ac- 
tion to restrain the elder lady from passing 
under his name, because it causes letters 
‘relating to engagements” falling into 
Martha’s hands instead of Marguerite’s! 
Lioy@s Weekly News, as every one knows, 
makes it a specialty to restore lost relatives 
to their sorrowing friends. It has a list 
half a column long this week of these 
missing links, which is in many respects 
very noteworthy. What strikes one, how- 
ever, as most curious about it, is the im- 
mense time that relatives permit to elapse 
before resorting to this apparently simple 
means of making inquiries. 

“T, Y.,” a native of Brighton, bas not 
been heard of for thirteen or fourteen 
years (bis father does not seem to be cer- 
tain which ). 

‘““C. N. D.,” formerly engaged in block- 
ade-running, has not been heard of for fif- 
teen years; but his brother Fred supposes 
(1) that be has married and settled. 

“R. B.” left Owlesbury, Hants, in 1828, 
and his grandson would like to hear of him. 

And yet we are told there is nothing like 
**the ties of blood.” 

I suppose it is the result of the laughter 
of that little dog in the well-known ballad, 
who saw the cow jump over the moon, that 
has caused any attempt at agility in that 
animal to arouse tbe ridicule of the pubic; 
but, for my part, that story of the cow 
cleuring the wall that imprisoned it at Ret- 
ford Market io order to return to her baby 
calf, miles away, seems full of pathos. If 
a horse, or % dog, or a deer, had done it, it 
would only, as it were, have been in the 
way of business; it is their mission to leap 
walls; but to the poor cow’s maternal love 
it must have offered a most serious obsta- 
cle. The performance was achieved at 
night; only the moon--connected by leg- 
end with that famous feat of her progeni- 
tress—was a witness to her victory. 
Whether it was achieved at once, or 
whether she failed in the attempt as often 
as Bruce’s spider, will never be known. 
All that 1s certain is that she did not clear 
the wall. An amount of hair, much too 
great to be accounted for by the mortar, 
was discovered on the summit of it. The 
poor cow was found inthe morning by the 
side of the calf. Whata ‘story of adven- 
ture” must that mother have had to tell her 
child! 

Tie drowning season has now set in 
upon the Thames, wit greater severity 
even than usual. Can nothing be done to 
stopit? No Eton boy is allowed to boat 
upon that dangerous river until he has 
shown a certain expertness in swimming. 
Such an interference with the liberty of the 
subject would, I suppose, be resented by 
the Cockney public, even though its objects 
were to save their lives. One thing, how- 
ever, might be enjoined upon all femule 
Londoners, who have aquatic lovers or 
brothers: that the worst thing to do when 
collision or any other accident see ms about 
to happen, is to stand up. As matters are, 
this is the constant record of our coroner’s 
inq 1est; ‘* The two ladies rose to their feet, 
aod the sk ff was instantly overset.” It is 
quite amazing, knowiog in what a mere 





perform an act of such insane folly. When 
a horse is running away with a carriage it 
is excusable that an impulse should seize 
one to jump out; but what is the good of 
jumping ioto the river? This is surely a 
lesson that might be substituted in girl’s 
schools for something else—say botany— 
with great advantage: ‘If fool enough to 


enter a skiff on a crowded river, Sit Suill.” 
Lonpvoy, Ena. 


ORGANIZED AIDS TO THRIFT. 
SAVINGS BANKS. 











BY DAVID BENNETT KING. 


Few institutions of modern times have 
been so helpful to the poorer classes as sav- 
ings banks. Hundreds of communities, 
and hundreds of thousands of families, have 
been greatly benefited by them. Some- 
times loss and hardship and suffering 
have occurred through their failures; 
mismansgement and fraud there have been, 
but as a rule their history is a record of 
gain, and of better conditions and habits 
among the people who have lived near 
them. They encourage economy and thrift: 
(1) by furoishing convenient places for 
depositing small savings; (2) by civing good 
securi'y for the deposits; and (8) by paying 
attractive rates of interest, 

In Evgland, where they were established 
somewhat earlier than in this country, the 
first savings banks were organized and con- 
ducted by the clergy and other benevolent 
persons, who often made up deficiencies 
and paid high rates of interest out of their 
own pockets. The first institution of the 
sort seem; to have been that which the Rev. 
Joseph Smith and two of his rich parish- 
ioners of Wendover established in 1798. 
These gentlemen received the savings of 
the poor people otf the parish in the sum- 
mer, and repaid them with the addition of 
one-third in the winter, giving the deposit- 
ors a good Chris mas diuner besides. De. 
posits were received only on Sunday even- 
ings, the bank having taken for its motto, 
‘* Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store, as God hath 
prospered him.” Although conducted on 
thoroughly ‘‘unbusiness principles,” the 
bank was much mure successful than some 
of the more recent attempts of the clergy 
to manage the savirgs of the people. In 
1810 Dr. Duncan, of Ruthwell, who held 
that the poor people ougtt to be helped to 
heip theméelves, and encouraged to provide 
for theic own support aod comfort, estab- 
lished the first self-sustaining savings oaxk. 
His writings did much to call public atten- 
tion to the importance of the subject, and 
his bank and the one which the Edinburgh 
Society for the Suppression of Beggars 
established three years la’er, became the 
models for savings banks throughout the 
three kingdoms. 

In 1817 the English Government passed 
the first act for the protection and exten- 
sion of savings banks, and the measure 
gave them such an impetus that, within less 
than a year afterward, more than five hun- 
dred new ones were established. The dif- 
ficulty, which has puzzled so many of our 
legislators, of finding perfectly safe invest- 
ments for the deposits, was met by first al- 
lowing and afterward requiring the trustees 
and managersto pay the money over to the 
Bank of Eogland or Irelaad, to be invested 
in Government securities by the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt. It was, however, not so easy to fix 
the limit of the responsibility of the trus- 
tees and managers and guard aainst the 
carclessness or fraud-of the officials of the 
banks. Woen the people found that the 
Government was responsible only for the 
money which it received from the banks, and 
not, as they had supposed, for the sums 
whicb they had deposited, and that, in some 
instarces, large sums had been stolen, dis- 
trust quickly took the place of coufidence, 
and aiscouragement and a spirit of reckless- 
ness spread among the poorer classes in 
communities where habits of industry and 
thrift had been steadily forming. 

The efforts of statesmen to guard more 
securely the savings of the people against 
fraud were successful, but did not for 
many years restore confidence in the trus- 
tee savings banks. After much discussion 
and opposition postal savings banks were 
established in r sponse toa general demand 
for savings institutions that should fui nish 
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considerable number of the smaller trustee 
savings banks were closed, and their funds 
and depositors turned over to the postal 
savings banks. M st of the larger trustee 
banks, however, continued to do business, 
and, in consequence of the greater safe- 
guards that had been thrownaround them, 
regained the cohfidence of the people. The 
slightly higher rate of interest paid, and 
the influence of prominent persons con- 
nected with their management have made 
them more popular in some places than the 
postal savings banks. While the number 
of these banks has decreased from 653, 
when the postal banks were established, to 
4ila year ago, the number of depositors 
has not decreased, nor have the deposits 
fallen off in amount. 

While savings banks in the United States 
have met with some sad reverses, their 
progress has been in most respects more 
rapid than that of savings banks in other 
countries. ‘The deposits in the savings 
banks of New York alone are nearly equal 
in amount to those in both the trustee and 
postal banks of Great Britain and [reland. 
The first savings institutions established in 
the country were the Puiladelphia Savings 
Fund and the Provident Institutton for 
Savings in Boston, both of which began 
operations in 1816. Three years later the 
Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
was established through the influence of 
the Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism. It would be hard to estimate the 
good that these three institucions, which 
have continued to flourish, and which have 
on their lista to-day not far from 800,000 
depositors whose deposits amount to nearly 
$90 000 000, have done in encouraging and 
helping hundreds of thousands of people to 
save their dimes and form frugal and 
thrifty habits. One has but to watch for 
an hour the various sorts and conditions of 
men and women who throng one of these 
banks to understand how many classes of 
the people are reached by their influences. 

While the deposits in our savings banks 
are much larger in the aggregate than 
those in the suvings banks of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the number of de- 
positors is much smailer. The smaller 
pumber of depositors in this couatry is 
due to the fact that our savings banks are 
so few in number that only a smal! part of 
the populatiou have access to them, while 
in Eogland the trustee and postal savings 
banks together furnish ample facilities to 
all classes for depositing savings. In Great 
Britain and Ireland there are more than 
8,000 savings banks of both kinds; in this 
country less than 700; there the popula- 
tion is mos'ly grouped around inuustrial 
centers and is dense; here much of it is 
scattered throughout the country. 

Tue larger margin, above the cost of liv- 
ing, which our workingmen have, the 
higher rate of interest paid by our savings 
banks, and the large amounts which single 
individuals may deposit, all help to increase 
the sum total of deposits in this country. 
In Engiand {ihe postal banks pay two 
and a half, and the trustee banks 
two and three.quarters per cent., interest, 
while the limit for each depositor is less 
than $1,000. In most of the states in this 
country a single individual may have 
$3,000 or $4,000 on deposit. In some in- 
stances depositors have been allowed to go 
much beyond this limit. The high rate 
of interest—usually from three to four per 
cent.—in times when money is plenty at- 
tracts the funds of many people who be- 
long to the middle. or wealthy classes. 
Some of our savings banks pay a higher 
rate of interest on small than on large 
amounts, favoring in this way the poorer 
peoole for whose benefit they were orig- 
inally established. 

Tue national and private banks often pay 
attractive rates of interest and take small 
sums On deposit, thus in some degree sup- 
plying the great lack of savings banks in 
many parts of the country. Tuey do not, 
however, commoniy furnish convenient 
facilities for saving and accumulating from 
small sums, nor give the absolute security 
that is so desirable. Tuere are many large 
sections of the country where good savings 
banks are greatly needed, and would be a 
great boon to the people. 

In order that savings institutions should 
be honestly and wisely managed, there has 


teo. } been a growing tendency on the part of the 





state governments to exercise a more vigi- 
lant control over them, and to require them 
allto come under general laws. In the 
New England States and in New York the 
legislation on the subject has been most 
important. The losses caused by misman- 
agement and fraud in the New York savings 
banks led to a general demand for greater 
legal safeguards for these institutions; and, 
accordingly, a new and careful.y prepared 
law for their organization and protection 
wa3 enacted in 1875. Under this law much 
greater eare is taken in granting savings- 
bank charters, and there are provisions 
securing careful investigations and reports 
every six months, and forbidding trustees 
having any sort of personal interest in loans 
made by the banks, erecting costly bnild- 
ings, investing in any but the best securities, 
etc. 

While many savings banks have been 80 
well managed that they have passed safely 
through the severest financial crises, there 
have been many disastrous failures, often 
attended by great losses, hardships, and 
sufferings, and followed by widespread 
discouragement and distrust. These fail- 
ures have been due to frauds, to bad in- 
vestments,or to general financial depression. 
Three out of every eight of the savings 
banks of Maine suspended between 1872 
and 1879. While the losses to depositors 
were probably less, on the average, than 
those sustained by men who had their 
money invested in land or other securities, 
still the effect on the people was deplorable. 
The losses to depositors from the failures 
of twenty-two savings banks in the State of 
New York between 1872 and 1879, amounted 
to $4,475,061. The expense and delay in 
winding up the affairs of some of these 
broken institutions increased public indig- 
nation and distrust. So many of the sav- 
ings bunks organized in Pennsylvania under 
a law enacted a few years ago failed or were 
compelled to wind up their affairs with 
loss to the stockholders and depositors, 
that, in some parts of the state, the name 
of savings bank is a synonym for misman- 
agement or fraud. The effect of one of 
these failures on the habits and morals of a 
community of laborers who have been 
denying themselves, in many ways, in 
order to lay by something for a rainy day, 
or for their families, is most deplorable. 

There ought to be the greatest legal safe- 
guards against frauds, and none but the 
best men ought to be entrusted with funds 
so sacred as the small saviogs of working- 
men and women. The laborers should be 
taught that absolute security is of the first 
importance to them, and that the savings 
bank that pays a low rate of interest is 
probably, in the long run, the safest. Of 
course, the great difficulty which savings 
banks have to encounter is, to find perfectly 
safe investments for the deposits at such 
rates of interest as will enable them to pay 
an attractive rate to their depositors. Ino 
this respect, savings banks in countries 
which have large national debts have an 
advantage over ours. Government bords 
in this country do not pay such a rate of 
interest as to make it possible for a savings 
bank to invest deposits in them, and pay 
the 84 or 4 per cent. which depositors seem 
to expect. The law of New York, which 
is very stringent on this point, allows the 
trustees to invest deposits only in (1) 
United States bonds; (2) three sixty-five 
District of Columbia bonds; (8) stocks or 
bonds of New York bearing interest; (4) 
stocks or bonds of any state which has not 
for ten years previously defaulted in the 
payment of principal or interest on any 
debt authorized by any of the legislatures 
of that state; (5) bonds of any city, county, 
town, or village of the state, or any in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the city in 
which the bank is situated; and (6) bonds 
and mortgages of unincumbered real estate 
in the state, up to 60 per cent. of the value, 
if improved, and 50 per cent., if unim- 
proved. Careful investigations must be 
made before investing in mortgages, and 
not more than 60 per cent. of the deposits 
may be invested in securities of this kind. 
There have been many complaints that the 
law was too rigid, and efforts have been 
made to have investments in other securi- 
ties allowed. These efforts the safer and 
more conservative savings netitutions have 
successfully opposed. 

In the New England States, besides the 





securities already mentioned, deposits may 
be invested in bank stock or railroad bonds, 
or loaned on personal security. Some New 
England banks have preferred to loan 
their funds at home, even though the secu- 
rity was not quite so good, for the develop- 
ment of local industries. The workingmen 
are there led to save portions of their wages, 
and their savings are used to develop new 
opportunities for the employment of their 
skill and labor. The wisdom of accumu- 
lating a surplus fund in order to secure the 
depositors against the disastrous results 
which may come from unexpected losses to 
the bank, or from special financial depres. 
sioa, is now generally recognized. The laws 
of New York and some other states wisely 
provide for such a surplus. 
New Yor« Ciry. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS. 


BY D. T. REILEY, 
LATE CONSUL AT ATHENS, 











I nave had so many ixquiries about the 
‘* American School of Classical Studies”—at 
Athens by letter while I was there, and by 
word since my return—that,prompted by a 
circular of John Williams White, Esq., in 
regard to the school, I offer you the essence 
of some notes made on the spot. 

What I say must be taken in the most 
friendly spirit to the institution and those 
connected with it, and I am sure will meet 
their approbation. The schoolis tentative 
and prospective, necessarily so from the 
manner of its inception. The present form 
is this: A flat in a pleasant house opposite 
the columns of Jupiter with Hymettus in 
the foreground, backed and domineered by 
the Acropolis, has been rented. Tbis has 
accommodations for the directors and the 
library. The existing method of adminis- 
tration is, that a Greek professor from one 
of the colleges in the syndicate, who have 
the honor of having started and of sup- 
porting the enterprise, goes to Athens 
every fall to act as the yearly di 
director. The students report to him, and 
he directs them as to homes and studies as 
far as hecan. The student has the use of 
the library, which is at the same time the 
reading room. The director is the only 
member of the corps of instruction. His 
duties are th se of direction, and if there 
are enough students he may have a ‘‘ semi- 
narium” for the reading of papers on studies 
pursued. While all this may seem lit- 
tle, it is great for a student who comes 
thirsty to the fountains of the Muses and 
Graces, and yet it is little in view of what 
the projectors certainly must have had in 
mind. 

The first need is a home where the insti- 
tution may have a sure and permanent 
footing, in which young Americans may 
have their rooms. It is easy enough to 
find things to eat; but a place where to 
sleep, if you are not rich, is hard to obtain 
in Athens. This difficulty is enhanced by 
the high price of rents, the unwillingness 
of the people to take strangers into their 
families, the difficulty of communicating 
with those who mignt be ind uced so to do 
by ignorance of the language, and the ap- 
parent total want of the boarding-house 
custom. With rooms at his command the 
student can live very cheaply, especialy if 
he devotes himself to olives, garlic, the 
Greek bread, and the water of Hymettus. 

Athens is full of students from every 
part of Greek-dom. You will see them 
enter the best restaurants well dressed, 
and in a lordly way sit down to a huge 
dish of maccaroni or pilaffa at a cost of 
from six to eight cents, while many not 80 
rich will find their food cheaper at some 
purely Greek house in some by-street 
where foreigners are rarely seen. 

The school needs a director who shall be 
permanent and a sp¢cialist. The present 
system of a yearly rotary delegate from the 
syndicate, is, of course, temporary, the in- 
cumbent possibly knowing nothing more 
about the City of Athens of to-day, or archex- 
ology in general, than his students. For 
it is notorious that archeology has not been 
much cultivated in the United States, much 
less taught. The professors who may have 
been interested in these studies have no; 
had the means of illnstration noreven & 
text book for instruction, nor have the most 
of these men had the proper induction and 





initiation intothese pursuits. Few there are 
that can,like Overbeck with his ‘‘ Pompeii,” 
make a first-rate book in his closet; but even 
this ‘“‘closet scholar” was compelled to 
make a visit to the locality before he pub- 
lished his second edition. 

The school was exceptionally fortunete 
the last year in having as its director Dr. 
Van Benschoten, of Wesleyan. He, having 
lived in Greece during his probation as a 
Greek professor, and having since given 
himself to the matters inspiring him then, 
was no mean man for the place. Again, 
without regarding the christening of the 
‘*School of Classical Studies,” the impor- 
tance of the study of the living Greek of 
to-day cannot be dodged. The pressure of 
inquiry and interest is becoming too great. 
If a student goes there that is one of the 
things that he must do and wants to do. 
Now, how can the ordinary Greek pro- 
fessor teach modern Greek for a winter in 
Athens? In the first place, they will not 
adopt the pronunciation, but ex uno disce 
omnia. 

I may be called romantic or speculative; 
but think of this. Buildings may be found, 
or the Greek Government will give lanas for 
a building in a historic or picturesque sput. 
Endow this institution, as only Americans 
can, invite Dr. Henri Schlieman to be the 
Director, some specialist, like Dr. Sterritt, 
to be Professor of Arcbheolugy, with a fixed 
course, and an Engliss-speaking Greek to 
teach modern Greek and all its relations to 
the ancient, and then, if you choose, add 
also a Peripatetic American to teach Aris- 
totle, and get a stimulus which would last 
for many years after his return, and you 
would have an institution which, if Ameri- 
cans would not, other nations would, crowd 
full. Dr. Schlieman is known and ad- 
mired from his books; but all have not 
noticed that on the title page of ‘‘ Mycenae,” 
published in London, by Murray, with an 
introduction by Mr. Giadstone, the first 
tile under hie name is, ‘‘ A Citizen of the 
United States cf America.” He is proud 
of being an American citizen. 

There is certainly enough of Pbil-Hellen- 
ism and Phil-Americanism with us, to 
desire to lead in this matter. O.her schools 
of this kind are there; and while Athens 
can never again become the center of the 
culture of the world,.it is already the 
center of Hellenic studies. The bees of 
Hymettus fill their celis as ever they did, 
and the wild thyme gives the honey the 
classic flavor. 

AsTorIA, L. I. 





JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


BY WILLIAM OLARKE. 








Wuew a politician, calling himself Radi- 
cal, helps to destroy a government which 
is pursuing a definitely radical and demo- 
cratic policy, he achieves for himself a 
unique distinction. Such a distinction be- 
longs to Joseph Chamberlain, whose revolt 
against the Gladstone Ministry forms the 
most striking of all the many striking fea- 
tures of the Eoglish political situation. A 
year ago, had the question been put to any 
English Radical: ‘‘ Who is Gludstone’s 
most likely successor?” he would have re- 
plied, ‘* Chamberlain.” Now, it is doubtful 


‘whether Mr. Chamberlain has not sacrificed 


his political prospects and blasted his fu- 
ture career by his opposition to the Home 
Rule policy for Ireland. At any rate, his 
future is very uncertain, and he is at pres- 
ent detested where he was an idol vnly 
twelve months ago. ‘‘Who is this Mr. 
Chamberlain?” was a famous question, put 
in a scornful manner, some thirteen years 
ago, when Chamberlain’s first public mani- 
festo appeared in the form of an article in 
the Fortnishtly Review. The same question 
may be put now, and I will briefly sketch 
the man and his history. 

Joseph Chamberlain was born in London, 
in July, 1836, the scion of a Unitarian 
family, his father being, I believe, in the 
shoe business. He had a pretty good edu- 
cation at University College sehool, and 
afterward went into his father’s trade. At 
some unknown date, however, he gave up 
boots and shoes, migrated to Birmingham, 
and took to the manufacture of screws. 
In due time, his firm, Coamberlain & Net- 
tlefold, took a high position in the screw 

trade. It was they who first gave a point 


| to the screw, and who effected certain 
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other improvements. Other firms could 
not compete with them, and these firms 
were bought out or crusbed, until Cham- 
berlain & Nettlefold had obtained a gigan- 
tic monopoly, and made nearly all the 
screws in use in England. Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself admitted, in public, that an 
American firm paid his people £5,000 a 
year, on condition that the Birmingham 
firm kept their screws out of the American 
market. Thus, screw-making led to fame 
and fortune; and, in 1876, Joseph Cham- 
berlain retired from the business with a 
huge sum of money, and built himself a 
splendid mansion in the suburbs of Bir- 
mingham, where he grows orchids, collects 
pictures, and matures his schemes. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s formal entrance into 
public life was in 1869, when the National 
Education League was founded, of which 
body he became the leading spirit. The 
League was founded to maintain the cause 
of compulsory, free, and unsectarian edu- 
cation. It fought Mr. Foster with great 
bitterness on the education question, did 
much to enlighten the country, but was 
unfortunately dissolved in 1876, when only 
the first of its three objects bad been at- 
tained. Mr. Chamberlain’s first speech was 
made, I believe, in a debating society at 
Birmingham; and his earlier efforts, | am 
told, were of a very humble character. He 
used to hold forth at ward meetings and 
sometimes in the back-rooms of public: 
houses, setting forth the Radical doctrines 
and learning how to pull the wires. He 
soon got elected to the Municipal Council 
of Birmingham, and in time became 
mayor, enjoying the honor of a double re- 
election to that office. He is well fitted for 
administration, and as mayor of Birming- 
ham, was a great success. He took the 
gas and water out of the hands of private 
companies and vested them in the munici- 
pal body; in addition to which he carried 
out a great system of improvement, thus 
adding alike to the health and the appear- 
ance of the town. In commemoration of 
these and other deeds, a ‘** Chamberlain 
memorial” has been erected in the center of 
Birmingham; whereon, in medallion form, 
the features of the Radical agitator, mayor, 
and cabinet minister, are visible to the ob- 
server. In 1873 Mr. Chamberlain entered 
the field of periodical literature by publish. 
ing, in the Fortnightly Review, the ariicle 
already alluded to on the ‘** Radical Pro- 
gram,” in which he severely arraigned Mr. 
Gladstone, expressed his contempt for the 
Liberal party as then organized, and for- 
mulated his program: Free Church, Free 
Schools,Free Land, Free Labor. This article 
made a sensation, and contributed to the 
disintegration of the Liberal party, and so 
to the Tory triumph of 1874. Mr. Cham- 
berlain subsequently wrote other articles in 
the Fortnightly Review, all characterized by 
much vigor and ability. It was plain that 
an enfant terrible had arisen, who was go- 
ing to give trouble. In the 1874 election Mr. 
Chamberlain contested Shefiield as a Rad- 
ical, and, be it observed, as a Jlome Ruler, 
avd was beaten by the late Mr. Roe- 
buck after a bitter and exciting contest. 
The movement among the agriculiural 
laborers by this time had assumed 
formidable proportions, and to it Mr. 
Chamberlain lent Lis support. He was also 
conspicuous as an advocate of the dises- 
tablishment of the Church of England, and 
presided at the Triennial Conference of the 
Liberation Society in 1877. In short, he 
was a disturbing element in the interests ot 
Radicalism; and it was a3 such that he be- 
came strong and influential in the country, 
particularly among the working classes. In 
1876, Mr. George Dixon, a local nonentity, 
resigned his seat as one of the Birmingham 
representatives, and Mr, Joseph Chamber. 
lain was electedin his place. At this time 
the movement for Liberal organization 
was going on, and in 1877 a great meeting 
was held in Birminguam to inaugurate a 
new federation of the Liberal caucuses 
which were based on the elective princi- 
ple. Synchronous with this was the famous 
agitation on the Eastern question, when 
Mr. Gladstone, deserted by some of his col- 
leagues, distrusted by others, was supposed 
by short-sighted persons to be at the nadir 
of his fortunes. Gladstone and Chamber- 


lain joined hands, and the former went 
down to Birmingham, where he addressed 
an audience of 80,000 people and received 


a kingly reception from the citizens. From 
that time down to the election of 1885, 
Gladstone and Chamberlain were fast allies 


in theory at least, whatever friction there 
may have been in the inner circles of the 
Liberal party.) Mr. Chamberlain went on 
growing in the opinion of the Radicals and 
strengthening his hold on the country. The 
Liberal triumph of 1880 was really due to 
the Radicals. The Whigs, as usual, clam- 
ored for office, although they detested 
Gladstone and had done him as much in- 
jury as possible during the previous three 
years. Their demands were unfortunately 
in the main conceded; but as the Radicals 
were too strong to be ignored, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was admitted into the Cabinet as 
their representative, much to the disgust of 
the Whigs, the court and the Queen. 

Mr. Chamberlain made an error in ac- 
cepting office, as he several times admitted 
to his friends. It was one of the worst 
cabinets of the century, and its five years’ 
career was one long record of those blun- 
ders which are worse than crimes. From 
the day of its birth to that of its death the 
Cabinet never had any consistent policy 
about anything. The irreconcilable ele- 
ments of Whiggism and Radicalism could 
not combine. Mr. Gladstone meant well, 
bul with such materials his case was hope- 
less. Never were such outrageous things 
done in the name of English Liberalism. 
The Irish National represeatatives were 
turned neck and crop out of the House of 
Commons for resisting a coercion bil as 
grotesque as it was unjust, and which the 
Cabinet abandoned a year after its passage. 
Under this measure, 1,000 of the most act- 
ive politicians in Ireland were arrested 
and locked up on suspicion. Ultimately 
their leader, Parnell, was himself arrested— 
perhaps the most insane act ever perpe- 
trated by presumably sane people. At the 
same time British soldiers were shoot- 
ing down Boers in the Transvaal, who were 
merely defending their Republic against 
British aggression. Happily, Mr. Gladstone 
determined to give back the Transvaal, and 
did so in the teeth of opposition in his own 
Cabinet. The next year the English and 
French Governments forbade the Egyptian 
Chamber dealing with their own budget; 
and in July came the shameful act of the 
bombardment of Alexandria by huge Brit- 
ish ironclads, in obedience to the demands 
of the international loan-mongers. The 
wretched Egyptian campajgn and the mas- 
sacre of ,Tel-el-Kebir (misnamed battle) 
followed. On the heels of this came the 
rising in the Sfdan, leading to two cam- 
paigns, in the course of which tens of thou- 
sands of brave barbarians were slaughtered 
by English troops and their country laid 
waste with fire and sword. The English 
papers for months contained nothing but 
records of butchery, and English children 
feasted their eyes on scenes of carnage, as 
depicted in London illustrated prints. 
There is no meaner chapter in English an- 
nals. And it was as meaningless as it.was 
wicked. Except the loan-mongers and 
bondholders, not one person in a thousand 
in England can tell you what it was all 
about, or can explain what results have 
accrued or what the country has gained. 
In the meanwhile all domestic legislation 
was stopped, anda Parliament which was 
elected expressly to deal with home prob- 
lems was permanently engaged in foreign 
affairs. 

For all this, Mr. Chamberlain, by holding 
office, made himself jointly responsible. 
He might at any time have resigned, and 
the mass of the people would have wel- 
comed his resignation, if it had been made 
on moral grounds. Mr. Gladstone himself, 
it is well known, would have joyfully re- 
ceived any expression of opinion from the 
people through that Radical machinery 
whieh Chamberlain was supposed to con- 
trol. But Mr. Chamberlain gave no sign. 
He defended these things in casuistical 
speeches, urging ‘‘ necessity, the tyrant’s 
plea”; while in private he tried to make 
the friends of peace and justice believe that 
he was really fighting their battle inside 
the Cabinet—a fiction, in my judgment, 
which only innocent people will believe. 
There is not the slightest foundation for 
any euch theory. In the election campaign 
of 1885, Mr. Chamberlain did good work. 
His were by far the most vigorous speeches 





of the campaign, and the Liberal victories 








urged three points: graduated taxation, 
free schools, and municipalization of land. 
He poured scorn upon the Whig leaders, 
calling Lord Hartington a “‘ Rip van Winkle 
of politics,” and Mr. Goschen “ an Egyp- 
tian skeleton at the Liberal banquet.” He 
is now associating with Rip van Winkle 
and the skeleton in overthrowing Glad- 
stone. 


Mr. Chamberlain is a thin, spare man, 
with a hard face, keen eyes, with rather 
dark hair, now beginning to be slightly 
streaked with gray, a lofty forehead and an 
almost smooth face. It is the head and 
face of a man of mental power, of vereatil- 
ity, of determination; an interesting face, 
though with a certain perky upstart expres- 
sion. He is always very fashionably 
dressed, with oiled and pomaded hair, a 
single eye-glaes, an orchid in his coat, and 
faultless clothes. He lives plainly and 
even sparingly, caring nothing for the 
pleasures of the table, but an ardent devo- 
tee of the cigarette. He has some friends 
who are strongly attached to him, and who 
believe in him thoroughly; but he is per- 
sonally much disliked by a large number, 
who think him conceited, overbearing and 
revengeful. In religious matters he is an 
Agnostic, like the majority of cultivated 
English people. When he was a less famous 
man, he used to attend the leading Unita- 
rian church in Birmingham, and at one 
time even taught in its Sunday-school. I 
should think it is many years now since he 
entered achurch. He has very decided 
literary tastes, possesses a good library, is 
fond of pictures, and is devoted to flowers. 
He has traveled all over Europe, but, I 
believe, has never been in America. As a 
speaker, Mr. Chamberlain has a high 
and deserved reputation. I have heard 
him many times and I never heard a 
clearer, more forcible speaker. He is not 
an orator; far froro it. He lacks passion, 
warmth, glow, intensity of feeling. He 
has no great, deep beliefs, without which 
oratory is mere mechanism. He is all head 
and very little heart. He is deliberate in 
speech; every word is clearly enunciated; 
and, although his voice is not deep or res- 
onant, he can be heard well in very large 
public halls. His ideas are, on the whole, 
rather commonplace, and his language con- 
tains all the ordinary phrases of the debat- 
ing society. But it goes down well, is 
pleasing and attractive; and I, for one, 
admit that I could listen to Joseph Cham- 
berlain for hours. Well, whatis to become 
of him? It is impossible to say, in the chaos 
of English affairs, what may or may not 
happen; what changes may or may not 
take place. Mr. Chamberlain may be re- 
instated in popular favor as a Democratic 
leader; but it does not look like it now. 
He has, after much twisting and turning, 
taken a distinctly anti-democratic line on 
the Irish question. He used to be the 
friend of Mr. Parnell and the hope of the 
Irish leaders. So late as August last he 
spoke at Hull of the English Government 
in Ireland as a ‘‘ foreign” Government, 
comparing it to the Government of Austria 
in Hungary, and of Russia in Poland. 
Then he began to talk much of the ‘' integ- 
rity of the Empire,” and less of the rights 
of the Irish; then he formulated his plan of 
a ‘‘ national council,” which fell still-born. 
And now he has abandoned that, and is 
calling for a separate legislature for Ulster 
and is attempting to fan the flame of relig- 
ious bigotry in that homeof bigotry. If he 
had opposed the Gladstone bill on Demo- 
cratic grounds, none would have objected. 
In his opposition to buying out the land- 
lords he has nearly all England with him. 
But in his direct refusal to concede the 
principle of Irish Nationalism he is standing 
on reactionary ground in company with 
Tory and Whig dukes, Primrose League 
simpletons, ‘‘loyal and patriotic” conser- 
vatives and Orange bigots! His name is 
received with cheers at ‘loyal and patiot- 
ic” meetings in Belfast, and he is men- 
tioned with respect in Tory newspapers! 
Cvuld his direst enemy have wished for 
him greater humiliation? And to crown 
all, his own faithful caucus, the National 
Liberal Federation, has lified up its heel 
against him. At its recent meeting in 





were won on his program as distinct | or, and an amendment was carried 
from the authorized program of Mr. | against him by an overwhelming 
Gladstone. Mr. Chamberlain specially | majority. Will he get over this in 


time? Perhaps; for, as I have said, pol- 

itics in England are ina hopeless muddle, 

and no one knows what new combinations 

may arise. But at present it looks as if 

his star were in the decline. What has 

caused the change? Who can say? Per- 

sonal feelings, pique and jealousy have 

probably entered into the matter. At any 

rate, nearly everybody believes so. Deter- 

mination to punish Gladstone for not ac- 

cepting the Chamberlain program, and 

to be revenged onthe Irish for not sup- 

porting the Liberals at the elections; a be- 

lief that, after all, Gladstone’s proposals for , 
pacifying Ireland may fail, and a dislike 

to be associated with their failure. But be- 

yond all these things is, in my opinion, a 
strong belief in the ‘*Empire,” a vein of 
very decided ‘‘ imperialism,” a tone of as- 
cendency which will not brook the full re- 
linquishment of English sway in Ireland. 
I believe this to have been a very decided 
determining factor in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
action. Isit not significant that the man 
who could stand calmly the slaughter in 
the Sudan should have quarreled with 
his chief and resigned on the question of 
Home Rule? I think so. 

Lowpon, ENGLAND. 





THE PARABLE OF THE HEART- 
LESS BROTHER, 


BY NORMAN FOX. 








As Jesus was teaching, there drew neat 
a great number of rapacious tax-gatierers 
and other sinful men to hear him. The 
Master received them most cordially, re- 
joicing that erring ones were led to think 
of duty and holiness. But the Pharisees 
and Scribes took offense, and said that this 
young rabbi made himself altogether too 
familiar with bad men. 

Jesus declared it proper that he should 
extend them a friendly welcome; for the 
angels in Heaven rejoice over a sinner re- 
claimed as does a shepherd over a straying 
sheep recovered, or a housekeeper over a 
lost coin found again. And then begins a 
more extended parable. A wandering son 
returned in penitence. The father gave 
him a joyful welcome. But his elder 
brother felt no pleasure at bis return, re- 
fused to unite in the thanksgiving festivi- 
ties, and even ‘‘ was angry” at the rejoic- 
ings. 

The purpose of the parable is to illustrate 
the difference between God’s disposition 
and man’s disposition in regard to the err- 
ing. It was the father, not the brother, 
whom the prodigal had wronged; but while 
the former reccived him with love, the 
latter turned from him with heartless dis- 
dain. There was a deep reproach in the 
father’s words: ‘Son, all that I have is 
thine; not merely a kid, but all my wealth, 
making thee rich beyond want; and yet 
thou wouldst grudge the slight cost of this 
feast to celebrate that poor boy’s return.” 
This parable is a missionary sermon, re- 
proving us for our unconcern regarding a 
world lost in sin. We may not, as did the 
Pharisees and Scribes, actually murmur 
when the erring are brought in; but how 
little do we share God's anxiety for their 
recovery. Day after day the father sits 
looking to see if the lost one will not re- 
turn; but we are ‘'in the field,” busy with 
our gains. The father kissed the wanderer 
while still in rags. It was on the neck of 
a filthy tramp that he fell, with loving em- 
brace. But we shrug our shoulders when 
asked to make the least exertion to bring 
back the wanderer, and we grudge the 
price of a calf as the cost of a brother’s 
salvation. That elder son was not a true 
son; for he did not inherit the father’s 
heart of love. No more can we claim to 
be true sons of God if we show not the 
missionary spirit, the impulse to seek and 
to save the lost. 

New Yor Cir. 





Aw amusing story about Mr. H. O. Richards 
and Mr. Herbert Gladstone is going the rounds. 
“Depend upon it, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Richards, at the close of a 7 — 
of . 

oehe oni wee rn _— for bis father.” 
And it is ac ually said that Mr. Richards was un- 
abie for some moments to understand why the 
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Fine Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY WM. ©. WARD. 


Mr. Atma Tapema exhibits two small and 
beautiful pictures, the more important of which 
represents the Apodyterium, or undressing-room 
of a Roman bath, The subject has afforded bim 
ample opportunity for displaying his unequaled 
skill in the painting of marble, while the treat- 
ment of the figures is in his happiest manner. 
Indeed, as arule, I think Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
small works are greatly to be preferred to his 
larger and more ambitious attempts. The two 
in the present exhibition are refined in color, 
and finished with exquisite delicacy, surpassing in 
the latter respect any other painting on the walls. 
Refinement of coloring, and delicacy of execu- 
tion, though without the minute finish of Mr. 
Alma Tadema, are also the characteristics of 
Mr. Albert Moore’s picture entitled ** Silver,” the 
latest addition to his long list of variations on 
one theme, Are we never to receive anything 
from Mr, Moore but this same Greek female, 
standing or sitting, occasionally, though rarely, 
accompanied by a twin sister, and with accesso- 
ries, if not always the same, vet always of the 
same character? In the present case the lady is 
clad in loose, transparent drapery (the Ca Vestis 
of the Augustan poets), and sitting on a couch, 
The drawing, a8 usual, is admirable, and the 
silvery tones from which the title is derived, are 
very beautiful. 

Mr. Burgess has an excellent reputation for 
bis paintings of Spanish life, recalling somewhat 
the style of Philip, though scarcely equal to that 
master’s work in technique and coloring. For 
his picture of this year he has chosen a good 
subject, and treated it in an interesting and 
sympathetic manner, Thetitle is ‘An Artist's 
Almagiving,” and the subject is taken from the 
life of the painter Alonzo Cano,who “ passed his 
time in his old age in acts of charity, Some- 
times, when he had given away ajl his money, 
he would enter a shop, sit down, and make 
sketches, which he would give to the beggars, 
who sold them to the neighboring convents.” 
The old painter is sitting in a draper’s shop, a 
sweet little girl kneeling by him, and looking 
over the sketch upon which he is occupied, 
Around him are grouped, in attitudes of well 
expressed astonishment or admiration, several 
beggars, including a mendicant friar; and a 
second little maid watches the performance from 
achair on the right of the picture, Further 
back in the shop a lady is making purchases of 
two amirking shopmen, while her cavalier-bus- 
band sits twirling his mustache with aristocratic 
indifference. The faces are, as is usual with 
Mr. Burgess, characteristic and well-conceived, 
especially those of the grave,thoughtful painter, 
and the child at his knee. The coloring, 
however, is hardly up to the artist's customary 
mark, and in the flesh tints there is a slight 
tendency to purple, which is not entirely agree- 
able. 

Mr. Briton Riviére’s name must,I fear, be 
added to the catalogue of those who have shown 
better work in past seasons. His ‘* Exiled Jaco- 
bite” is not without pathos ; but it is a well-worn 
subject, and there is nothing particularly novel 
or striking about the treatment. “ Rizpah,” 
however, is more impressive ; and the painting 
of the wild creatures who prow! around the be- 
reaved mother is excellent. Much to be com- 
mended, also, is the reticence which Mr. Riviére 
has observed with regard to the more ghastly 
particulars of his subject, The dead bodies ap- 
pear not in the picture; only the lower portions 
of the gibbets on which they are hung are seen 
at the top, set high upon the hill, with Rizpah 
watching beneath them. 

A large, decorative piece, in three compart- 
ments, executed for a ceiling in New York, is 
exhibited by the President, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton. The design comprehends various classical 
figures gracefully disposed on a ground of rich 
goid, and the work will doubtless appear gor- 
geous and effective in its destined position; 
but it is not free from Sir Frederick's ueual de- 
fects of color and texture. 

Among the landscapes this year are to be 
found several works of a respectable degree of 
merit ; but,with the exception of Mr. Hook's, not 
one of real importance. With this exception the 
best, on the whole, are those by Mr. Leader and 
Mr. Vicat Cole. Mr. Leader has three pictures 
here, of which the largest, entitled “ With Ver- 
dure Clad,” and represevting a wild, mountain- 
ous scene, is remarkable for thé clever treat- 
ment of bracken and fox-glove in the foreground. 
* When the West with Evening Glows,” by the 
same artist, is pleasant in color, but the bright, 
scarlet sunlight on the mountain tops is painty 
and opaque. His remaining contribution. “The 
End of the Day,” is similar in subject and in 
manner to ‘‘Tbe Plowman homeward plods his 
weary way,” of two years ago, but, I think 
scarcely so good, and wanting in concentration, 
If Mr. Leader has fallen somewhat short of his 
usual mark, Mr, Vicat Cole, on the contrary, 
may be congratulated on having advanced a step 
beyond his. I like especially bis “ Sultry Hour,” 
with its gray-green foliage beneath .a summer 





sun at noon, Of the Scotch painters, Mr. Colin 


Hunter sends some agreeable little seaside 
studies ; the works by Mr. MacWhirter and Mr. 
Peter Graham are disappointing, although the 
Highland cattle in Mr. Graham’s “Across the 
Moor,” are executed with his accustomed knowl. 
edge and skill, Mr.T. Hope McLachlan, whose 
landscapes last year displayed more imagination 
and poetic power, than almost any others on the 
walls, is inthe present exhibition represented 
by one picture only, which is hung too high for 
criticism. 

So many artists have this year exhibited works 
unworthy of their reputation, that it is with 
feelings of more than ordinary gratitude and 
pleasure that we turn to the paintings of Mr. J. 
C. Hook, R. A., who, veteran as he is, never 
shows sign of failure. Io Mr. Hook, at all 
events, the practice of his art is unmistakably 
a labor of Jove. Others may work for gain or 
for ambition, but on his canvas every touch pro- 
claims that love of Nature and that delight in 
art by which, in happy union, he has ever been 
inspired, and which, in such union, the requisite 
physical powers being granted, perhaps preclude 
the possibility of failure. The five pictures 
which he exhibits are, if not the finest, yet to 
me certainly the most covetable things in the 
entire collection. His subjects are of the same 
class as those of many previous years, yet their 
monotony becomes no more wearisome than that 
of the great sea itself, io the painting of which 
he stands alone among living artists. The wild 
Cornish coast, Mr. Hook's favorite sketching- 
ground, supplies the subjects of four out of the 
five pictures. In “‘ Sea Daisies” the rocks of the 
Land’s End stretch far away on the left, the 
calm sunlit sea beating about their base. The 
foreground consists of the grass-grown tops of 
the cliffs, whereon sits a charming little rustic 
Titania, decorating a young donkey with gar- 
lands of red flowers. An elder girl is gathering 
flowers on the right. Another masterpiece is 
that entitled “‘The Broken Oar.” Here there 
is no living creature except the gulls skimming 
over the foam-crested sea, no human associa- 
tion but the oar, relic perhaps of some wrecked 
fishing-boat, and lying now half imbedded in 
the sand, upon which are breaking the vast 
translucent, many-colored waves. ‘The Un- 
dergraduate” is another beautiful coast scene, 
of which the title refers to the young girl who 
lies, absorbed in reading, among the rocks and 
wild flowers of the foreground; and, lastly, 
‘Gathering Limpets,” though smaller than its 
companions, is scarcely less delightful in its 
unaffected trutbfulness, and bright, healthy 
coloring. Besides these four pictures Mr. Hook 
exhibits a fifth, which comes more atrictly under 
the denomination of landscape. It represents a 
wide salmon-pool, in a river bordered by lofty 
rocks and abundant summer-green foliage, with 
fishermen drawing in their nets, and is only less 
enjoyable than the artists inimitable sea-pieces. 
Some excellent studies of sea are also contributed 
by Mr, Henry Moore. 

In the Sculpture Gallery are several works of 
more than the average degree of merit. Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s bronze statue of a nude 
youth, called “* The Sluggard,” is admirable in 
modeling and in pose, recalling by its ease and 
elegance the later antique schools. A small 
statuette, also in bronze, by the same accom- 
plished artist, ia graceful and pleasing. Especial 
notice is due to an important piece by Mr. Hav- 
ard Thomas, a work that last year gained a 
prominent place in the Salon at Paris, and, 
though then unfinished, was there awarded an 
honorable mention, It represents a slave girl, 
a figure of exceeding but simple beauty. As 
she stands with her head bent low and her arms 
falling by her side, she expresses completely that 
seemly sense of modesty so true to Nature, It is 
a rare thing to find in any work of art one 
strong decided sentiment reigning over all de- 
tail, and even more rare to find it sustained in a 
life-size statute so thoroughly as to make itself 
felt in every limb. This it is which makes this 
figure peculiarly impressive and forcible—im- 
pressive and forcible after the manner of the 
best of Greek sculpture. The sculptor has 
necessarily sought a higher beauty than mere 
loveliness of form and feature; his beauty de- 
pends on streas of noble sentiment and faultless 
execution ; and with such aim and such power 
this young sculptor leads us to anticipate great 
things of him. 

RICHMOND, SUBREY, ENGLAND. 


Biblical Research, 


A NEW MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
GOSPELS. — 











The Guardian gives an account of the ex- 
amination of a newly discovered uncial manu- 
script of the Gospels, called Oodex Purpureus 
Beratinus (%), mentioned by Dr. Gregory in 
his “ Prolegomena”’ of 1884 as “nondum ez- 
ploratus et il’o tempore inaccessus,’’ This man- 
uscript is at Belgrade, and is described by M. 
Bartiffol, who will publish it, as a purple man- 
uscript, written in silver letters on vellum, an 
édition de grand luxe, and therefore open to the 





charge brought by 8t. Jerome in bis Prole- 
gomena to Job agatnst the great adornment 
of manuscripts, as far from being an 
index of accuracy. It contains 190 unpaged 
leaves in quaternions, firmly sewn together, 
having two columns in a page of seventeen 
lines each, and with from eight to twelve let- 
ters in a line. The Gospels of 8S. Matthew 
and Mark are included in it; but the other 
two are lost. A note says that the disappear- 
ance of 88. Luke and John is due to the 
Franks of Champagne. The Codex was bound, 
in 1805, in wood covered with chased silver. 
The first six leaves have suffered greatly ; but 
the rest is in excellent preservation, except 
folios 75-78. The letters are in silver, very 
regular, and clearly written. None are in gold, 
except the title and the first line in St. Mark, 
and the words Ilarip, "Ijc0tvc, and some others 
in tbe first six folios. There is no ornamenta- 
tion ; but the first letters of paragraphs are 
twice as large as the other letters. The letters 
have no decoration, except a cross in the mid- 
dle of the O’s. Quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament are marked in the margin with inverted 
commas. 

The Codex belongs to the class of purple 
manuscripts which were produced from about 
the third to the eighth centuries in what was 
held to be the royal color, and of which the 
Codz Purpureus (having four leaves in the 
British Museum, six in the Vatican, two at 
Vienna, and thirty-three in Patmos), the Dios- 
corides of Vienna, and the Codz Rossanensis 
are among the chief specimens. So few are 
extant that they have been described as a’bo 
corvo rariores, The history of this manuscript 
is obscure. M. Batiffol has shown much inge- 
nuity in tracing its probable course; but he 
wisely draws attention to the scantiness of the 
materials at hand, From the fact that it is not 
found in a list of twenty six—among which 
was the Codex Aureus Anthymi—hidden in the 
mountains by a certain Skourepekis away from 
the city when it was besieged, in 1356, by the 
Servians, he infers that it was not brought to 
Belgrade till afterward. He traces it to Pat- 
mos, where it may have been mutilated by 
some of the Crusaders, and to Antioch, as in- 
dicated in a note: ‘* This manuscript was writ- 
ten by the hand of 8t. John Chrysostom, when 
he was a deacon at Antioch.’’ But, in truth, 
all that M. Batiffol is able to do is to show an 
uncertain light amid the darkness of the past. 

As to the more important question of date, 
the style of the letters, M. Batiffol tells us, 
points to the end of the fifth or the beginning 
of the sixth century. There are no accents, 
no breathings. The arrangement is not by 
stichoi, but in full line, without separation be- 
tween the words. Punctuation is only made 
with the single comma (,) or double comma (3), 
and a vacant space, or by passing to the next 
line. The apostrophe is not always used to 
mark elisionus, but is generally put after P final 
(TAP’). Abbreviations are of the most ancient 
kind, such as Dr. Scrivener gives from the 
Codex Rossanensis (Introduction, p. 139). And 
the writing of the <e¢aAaca, and perhaps of the 
Ammonian Sections and the Eusebian Canons, 
is similar to that which is found in the Codex 
just mentioned. The inference is that the date 
must have been somewhere at the end of the 
fifth or the very beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury—perhaps older than the Dioscorides, which 
is referred to about 506 A.D. 

As to the character of the text, there isa 
considerable prevalence of itacisms and dia- 
lectic peculiarities. So called Alexandrian- 
isms are found, and readings held to be West- 
ern, including an occasional tendency to para- 
phrase. We must wait till M. Batiffol favors 
the world with bis promised edition to learn 
on which side, in the more important texts 
under controversy, the Codex Beratinus (*) 
will range itself, though it gives the last twelve 
verses of St. Mark. 


Sanitary, 
HEALTH IN THE WORKSHOP. 


Tue recent labor agitations may very prop- 
erly be improved by a close inquiry into 
the real disabilities of such portions of the 
working population as have to be engaged in 
factories or shops. Not that the subject has 
heretofore received no consideration. But it 
has not received that attention and investiga- 
tion which such an important interest requires. 
Even where factory inspectors have been ap- 
pointed, they have not generally been persons 
of any extended or expert knowledge of the 
requirements of various trades and occupa- 
tions. Generally their labors have been con- 
fined to an inquiry into the ages of children, 
the neglect of schooling,and that crudest form 
of sanitary knowledge which regards the dis- 
covery and removal of a stench as the accom- 
plishment of a sanitarian. 

It is high time that the study of trades and 
occupations in their effect on health, and of the 











} kind of workshops and appliances employed, 





should receive the most studious attention. 
Theoretically it will not be denied that, when 
men are assembled in any place for the pur- 
pose of following an active and supporting 
industry, they should there find no avoidable 
embarrassments to health. The public gener- 
ally are not aware of the brevity of the working 
life of many of those dependent upon factory 
or workshop labor for support. Too often it 
is begun at a period when the strain and con- 
finement are not well borne. All indoor occu- 
pations have risks arising from the want of 
sunshine, of change of locality, of pure air, 
and from the various evils attendant upon con- 
finement in rooms. 

Sometimes from carelessness, but oftener 
from ignorance, the employers overlook all 
rules as tothe amount of air space needed, the 
modes of ventilation and the provisions against 
the particular evils to which the particular 
industry exposes the operative. In turn the 
aborer overlooks various evil conditions, and 
not only becomes used to them, but is uncom- 
fortable if only a proper temperature is main- 
tained. Some of the greatest embarrassnients 
found to the introduction of improvements 
arise from the actual opposition of employés. 
For instance, there are some trades so dusty 
that the worker is greatly aided by wearing a 
light form of mask or protector for the breath- 
ing. Yet it isan exception to the rule when 
an artisan can be induced to avail bimself of 
such protection. He rather boasts of his health, 
and when disabilities come, explains them 
away by attributing other causes. In England, 
and to some extent in France and Germany, 
very large attention has been given to this 
subject, and with rome valuable results. 

Where classes of men,as soldiers and seamen, 
have been studied under favoring circum- 
stances, many valuable facts have been elicited, 
and excellent regulations bave resulted. 
Where there is less authority, and advice has 
to take the place of Jaw, the results have not 
been so satisfactory. But the interests of 
labor and capital are pow originating many 
laws, which if faithfully applied will be of 
much service. 

The most constant evils are those arising 
from imperfect heating or undue variations of 
temperature, from foul air and imperfect ven- 
tilation, and from dust. Evenness of temper- 
ature is very desirable in the factory. The 
manager should fully understand not only the 
readings of the thermometer, but the differ- 
ence between moist and dry air, between the 
effects of heated pure and impure air as con- 
trasted, even in the feeling of warmth and the 
best modes of combining heating and ventila- 
tion. The ordinary furnace bad its origin in 
an early attempt to regulate the heat of fac- 
tories. Asarule, very few factories should 
adopt any method of heating which does not 
bring warmed pure air into the occupied room. 
Stoves in such crowded rooms are generally 
reheating air that has been already in part 
used for breathing purposes, It is a great gain 
in any factory where fresh warm air is con- 
stantly being introduced into the room in such 
way that it does not need to have its tempera- 
tare very much reduced. It should also enter 
at different points, so that it can be well dif- 
fused throughout the shop. ; 

Very many shops depend entirely upon win- 
dows for ventilation. Thus some are exposed 
to draughts. This always makes a disagree- 
ment as to the temperature of the room. Even 
where windows are used, it isa great advan- 
tage to have a strip of board under the lower 
ssh, so that air is let in at the middle of the 
window, or to have an elbow, which gives the 
air an upward movement. The iotroduction 
of pure air should be a matter of frequent 
testing, since so many suffer from this cause. 
Most of the indoor trades and manufactures 
cause dust in the process of constructing their 
fabrics or wares. This it is that, in addition 
to the ordinary effect of bad air, causes so 
many lung affections among workmen. The 
fibre of cotton is the most hurtful of vegetable 
dust. Insilk mills, the filaments of silk are a 
source of much irritation. Wool, besides hav- 
ing a most troublesome minute insect, often 
gives great trouble to those who handle it. Fus- 


tian cutting, match-making, potteries and . 


paper making cause much sickness among 
operatives, File makers, needle makers and 
grindstone.makers euffer to the extent of fifty 
per cent. from lung diseases. One cannot 
look over the fearful record of all diseases a8 
occurring to operatives, without seeing how 
comparatively short the working period of 
life is in many occupations. Besides the sick 
days, the chief abridgment is on the length of 
efficient service. It is hard to find, in some of 
them, a workman over fifty years* old. Hence, 
neglect to provide proper buildings and ar- 
rangements is an immense tax on labor and 4 
source of great discomfort and poverty to 
thousands of families. It is for the interest of 
the employer also, to secure health in the work- 
shop. If the ventilation is good and the premi- 
ses are kept thoroughly clean the result will be 
that the employés will accomplish more work 
and give greater satisfaction in every way. 
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Missions, 


WE have received a very valuable table of statis- 
tics of missions in Japan, compiled by the com- 
mittee on statistics of the Japan Evangelical Al- 
liance. It shows that the total membership of 
the missions is 11,678, and that no fewer than 
8,115 baptized adult converts were received 
in 1885. We give a condensed view of the forces 
and results in this wonderful mission field: 
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£8 # 
5 28 2 
g 42 5 
Name of Mission. r= 3 22 2g 
a 88385 3 2 
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Am. Presbyteriab........ 1859 29 
Keform’d Ca. in America 1859 13<46 983 4,463 25 
U. P. Caurch, Sevtiand,, 1874 


Reformed Church of U.S, 1879 
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Presbyterian..........+++ pt a Pree 
Women’s Union M. 8. of 

AMOPICR, 2002. 00c00 000 WBTL 4 ne co eee ooeee eee 
Cumberland Pres....... 1877 6 4 77 19% .. 


Proteatant Episcopal.... 1859 18 7 655 13) 2 
Churca Missionary Soc.. 1869 10 138 
Society Propagation of 


Gospel.......005 .-.+ « 1878 6 B.sere 223 .. 
Society Promoting Fe- 

male Ed’n.........++00 1877 568 s6mi seeker an 
American Baptist....... 1360 11 8 116 400 8 
Euglisa Baptist,......... 1879 2 1 4 69 .. 
Disciples of Christ...... 1883) Boo eeeee BE xc 
Am. Board, .........00+ 186y 83 81 1,027 3,241 22 
Independent Native Chs, .... ... Cun TS 
Methodist Episcopal..... 1873 26 88 577 1,700 .. 
Canada Methouist....... 1818 9 7 M1 407 6 
Evaugelical Association. 1876 4 4 ..... 109 1 
Methodist Provestant.... 1880 8B... wesw ceneee oe 
Gen’| Evangelical Prot. 

German-Swiss......... 18BS nee cocce coccce oo 


Total...ccccccccccccsces seve 183 168 8,115 11,678 60 


Of tne churches 57 are wholly self-supporting 
and 101 partially self-supporting. Toe native 
contribuuons for all purposes amounted the 
past year to about $2,000. 


...-A Wesleyan missionary on the West Coast 
of Africa who recently paid a visit to Akasa, on 
the Niger, says the country through which the 
Upper Niger runs is densely populated and al- 
most enturely Mohammedan, many of them re- 
cent converts and, therefore, at present great 
fanatics: 


* Roman Catholics are pouring in men and money 
in @ most lavish manner, and the system of buying 
hearers seems te ve very fully developed, One 
trader gave me a@ part of a coaversation he over- 
heard the other day between a certain missionary 
bent on gaining adherents; and it illustrates the 
present feelings of the natives in this region. 
Query No. 1: ‘Will you come to the Mission?’ 
Aus.: ‘Oh, yes, to-night!’ Severaiwent. Two days 
after, the same question is asked, This time the 
answer isa little varied. *Wuy for we go mission? 
You no give us chop! You no give us cloth, and 
you no give us gin; why for we come? You give 
us chop, cloth, gin, rum, and we come hear you as 
long a8 you like; if not, palaver set?’ So much for 
the system of pauperizing adherents. But on the 
Lower Niger I am told that no single missionary has 
ever been, owing to the reporied savagery of the 
natives, and to its terrible climate. As to the latter 
I can only say that it bears no worse a name than 
aby other Weat African settlement ; and here is an 
answer to the former. A captain of a Niger steamer 
told me tnat for two years, ata place calied Angberl, 
his steamer had each trip been boarded by natives» 
on whose lips the one inquiry was: ‘is God palaver 
man aboard, or when is he coming? If he come to 
teach us 80 that we sabe (know) white man’s book, 
then we build him house and school, and give him 
chop—plenty.’ Such has been their cry for long, aud 
now I[ have just heard that a Catholic has heard the 
same cry, and only waits for a man to put him there 
at once.” 


.-.-Dr, Joseph K, Greene, of Constantinople, 
in an article reviewing the progress of missions 
in Turkey, says the time has come for more 
éarnest effort in behalf of Mohammedans, 
Among the reasons given for this opinion are the 
following : 

“ First, Turkish converts, in demanding for them- 
selves full religious liberty and protection, now 
stand squarely upon the Jaw of the land. 

“Second, Turks are no jonger deterred from ex- 


amining the claims of the Gospel by the scandal of 
Orienta) Christianity. 


“Trird, By the wide dissemination of the Scrip- 
tures in the Turkish language the Turkish mind is, 
to a large extent, being brought in contact with 
divine truth.” 

An English official in India tells of a 
Frenach Catholic priest who, receiving a legacy 
of a tew thousaud francs, started on a visit to 
Europe after long service and with most joyfal 
anticipations. He got as far as Jubbuipore, 
where he found a very needy church, to which 
he gave all his money, and returned to his field 
and his work, 


--..-The Burmans, fearing the collapse of the 
Buddhist religion, have asked the Viceroy of 
India to appoint the Buddhist Pope, and he has, 
of course, declined. 


---.There is a large Japanese colony in the 
Hawaiian Islands. A single steamer landed 900 
recently, the majority of whom were women. 








Hersonalitics, 


Accorpine to the description of M. 
Blowitz, the seventeen year old Duke of Orleans 
has a face intelligent and full of resolution 
and vivacity, and his dark eyes look you full in 
the face. He has a resolute disposition. He is 





an indefatigable waiker, fencer, swimmer and 


rijer, and a good shot, speaks correctly and 
fluently four or five languages, and although 
not a great enthusiast for literature, has a hk- 
ing for Virgil and Horace, and is sufficiently at 
home in French contemporary literature and 
history to take an intelligent interest in conver- 
sation of the most varied kind. 


...-In the obituary notices which the recent 
death of the Duke of Somerset called forth, a 
curious diversity in the spelling of the family 
name was noticeable. The old duke, a plain, 
rough tongued, unostentatious man, spelled it 
Seymour ; the new duke, who himeelf 1s seventy- 
five years old, writes it St. Maur. And, as the 
old brothers disagreed on this point, so the 
nephews of the present duke differ ;,for thereis 
among them a Lord Algernon St. Maur anda 
Lord Edward Seymour, 


..--Colonel David B. Sickels, formerly the 
representative of the United States in Siam, bas 
received from Bangkok a letter which saye: 
** His Majesty is 80 well pleased wiih the results 
of the system of public education for males, 
which was established a few years ago at your 
suggestion, that he has decided to establish a 
school in this city for the instruction of the 
native women, and it 18 probable that a promi- 
nent missionary lady will he placed at the head 
of the instivution.” 


....-That preeminently literary couple, Mr. 
Charles E,, and Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, of Cleve- 
land, who have done so much for the educa- 
tion and culture of the common people of that 
city, now propose to come east next Septem- 
ber, and will make their home either in New 
York or in Boston. Mrs. Bolton was for several 
years on the editorial staff of The Congrega- 
tionalist, 


..-»Mre, Amelia Colton Tappan, widow of the 
Rev. William B. Tappan, celebrated in Brooklyn 
last week, her ninetieth birthday. Both Mrs. 
Tappan and her husband were famous Sunday- 
school workers in the West years ago, and are 
said to have ertablished more than forty schools. 


... Mr. P. T. Barnum was recently reported 
dead—a good deal w his perplexity and amuse- 
ment as he read the announcements, So far 
from being deceased, Mr. Barnum was an hon- 
ored guest at Tuffts College last week, and as 
lively as he usually is on festive occasions. 


-..-Mr, Joseph Chamberlain's brother Rich- 
ard, who is a member of Parliament, ‘* has the 
general appearance of a well-to-do clerk,” and 
18 esteemed to be one of the most fascinating 
conversationalists and story -teilers in Evgland. 


....Dr. Forchhammer, of the University of 
Kiel, celebrated recently the fiftieth anniversary 
of his professorship. Few foreiga professors 
are more erteemcd for learning aud modesty. 


....The reunion of the Palmer family connec- 
tion will take place this vear at Stonington, 
Conn., and several hundred members from all 
parte of the country are expected. 


..+-Tbe body of Charles Dickens's son, Fran- 
cis Jeffrey Dickens, bas been temporarily 
entombed at Moline, Ij). It will be forwarded 
to England. 


-..-The model of the new equestrian statue 
to General Meade’s memory is completed. The 
memorial will be erected in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. 


...-Bishop Stevens, of the Diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, has suffered a rejapse, and is prostrated 
at his home in Philadelphia. All of bis episco- 
pal appointments for this month have been can- 
celed. 


...-The late King Louis, of Bavaria, was de- 
posed for madness on the very day when a statue 
of the mad King William IV was unveiled at 
Berlin. 


-...A subscription has been opened in Provi- 
dence, R. 1., to erect a monument to the mem- 
ory of the late Mayor Doyle. 


-» .Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly bas gone to Bos- 
ton ina much better state of health than bas 
been usual with him. 


-..-Mrs, General Sherman, with her daugh- 
ters, will attend the Summer School of Lan- 
guages at Burlington, Vt. 


+-. General Spinner has been occupying a tent 


on Pablo Beach, Florida, since November. He 
is now eighty-six, 


--»«The Rev. George F. Pentecost has ssiled 
or the British Isles, to tuke a bicycle tour until 
Sepvember. 


-+»-The King of Siam has had bis newly- 
born son baptized by the name George Wash- 
ington. 

---»Hon, George H. Boker will make Long 
Branch his summering place this year. 








z bbls, 


-++-Wholly uncalled for—A dead letter, 


.--.The ancients could beat us to death paint- 
ing pictures ; but look at our frames! 


.---This country is awaiting the outcome of 
the fishery difficulty with baited breath. 


....Sad jest by a policeman with a large fam- 
ily; “‘Yes, I'm a copp, and I’ve many little 
copies.” 


-..- Although the relations between the United 
States and Canada are strained, they don’t 
appear to be very clear. 


-..-A cheese factory is to be started at Carac- 
cas, South America, The natives will then live, 
no doubt, on Caraccas and cheese. 


-..A sable citizen of Texas made a bet that 
he could eat fifty watermelons in fifty hours, 
He stalled on the thirty-seventh. They inscribed 
on his coffin, ‘* Aet $7.” 





...- Resident of Co d, Mass.: “Yes, sir; 
that is the statue of the minute man of 1776. 
Visitor; ‘Er, my good friend, could you show 
me the statue of an eight-hour man of 1886?” 


..»-A Rockland man killed a cow last week, 
and found a darning-needle imbedded in the 
ficesh near the heart, The cow had evidently 
accomplished the hitherto impossibie feat of 
finding a needle in a haystack, 


..+«'* You remind me,” shouted Mr, Middlerib 
to his wife’s cousin, who is as deaf as a post, 
“you remind me of Tom Muvore.” ‘ Why,” 
queried the listening one. ‘ Because,” shrieked 
Mr. Middlerib, ‘* you’re de bard of Erin.” 


.+-"‘That reminds me of the way Johnnie 
thanked his papa for taking him to the circus,” 
said Warsaw: **‘ Now,Johnnie, you had a real 
nice time this afternoon, didn’t you?’ ‘Yes, 
papa.’” ‘** Well, what do you say to papa for 
taking you?’ ‘ L-l-let’s go again, pa.’” 


.... Capitalist to Knight of Labor: “It you 
could get ali you wished for, and you had three 
wishes, what would you wish for?” Knight of 
Labor: “I'd wish first for ali the money I 
wanted.” Capitalist; ‘*Well?” K.of L.: **Then 
I'd wish to have no work to do.” Capitalist: 
“And what would be your third?” KX. of L,: 
‘The third. Lemme see, 1’d want an increase 
of wages and shorcer hours of labor." 


...'** Pretty?’ No, I won't say baby is pret- 
ty,’’ declared a young mother, ‘for I can speak 
of him impartially, tuough he is my own; and 
that’s more than most mothers can do. He has 
lovely blue eyes, perfect in shape; hair like the 
morning sunshine ; mouth—well, no rose-bud 
could be sweeter; complexion divinely fair; 
nose just too cunning for anything, in fact, 
he’s faultless. But I won't say he’s pretty.” 


....'*Now, Mr. Johnson, you are well up in 
mythology.” ** Yes, sir, that’s where you can 
always find me.” ‘ We bave all sorts of muses 
—the muse of poetry, the muse of dancing, and 
soon. Now, I want to ask, for the information 
of ali present, whether there is any muse of 
darkness—of night?” “ Weil, Mr. Hendricks, 
mythologically speaking, there is not. Oat- 
egorically speaking, the night is full of mews.” 


.-..Thing unheard of before: the painter 
Munkacsy has made a witty reply. A Vienna 
gentieman came to see him the other day, and 
explained that he would like to buy some pic- 
tures by him; *‘only,” he added, *I cannot 
afford to pay the prices you now ask. Could 
you not teli me where I could find some uf your 
early work, painted when you were a young 
man in Hungary—something that I could 
buy cheap!” ‘Certainly; there are two or 
three hundred in my native village of Munkacz 
—the houses I painted when I was Michael Lieb, 
painter and glazier.” 


....The Atlanta Constitution gives the follow- 
ing story of reconstrution days in South Caro- 
lina: “ A prominent farmer of Beaufort district 
had conclusive evidence that ove of his Negro 
tenants was stealing largely from bim, A war- 
rant was issued for the arrest uf the Negro, and 
his case was brought for trial before a newly 
appointed Negro Justice of the Peace, who 
summoned a jury of his own coior to pass jadg- 
ment on the trial, The trial was a brief one, 
and the evidence was so overwhelming and con- 
clusive against the defendant that the Justice 
sent the jury out with the statement that the 
case was so plain that it was not necessary for 
him to charge them as to their duty. After a 
few minutes consultation the jury returned, and 
the foreman announced that they had agreed. 
‘Wat is your verdict?) ‘We fiod Mr. —— 
guilty.’ The announcement was a shock to the 
room, as Mr, —— was the plaintiff, ‘You 
fools!’ exclaimed the ind:gnant Justice, ‘go 
back and briog in a verdic’ 'greeble wid de 
fac’s.’ The astonished jury withdrew, and ine 
few minutes again returned with smiling coun- 
tenances. ‘Well, is you ready?’ asked the 
mahogany-hued Jadge. ‘Yes mr; we fin’ Mr. 
—— not guilty, but guilty of accusin’,” 


Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST, 

BOARDMAN, B. G., Havana, called to Coopers- 

town, N. Y. 

BRUCE, J. M., Hudson, N. Y., called to New 

Brunswick, N, J. 

BROWN, A. J., accepts call to Cairo, Ill. 

one. D. W., D.D., accepts call to Mt. Sterling, 


HATCHER, Bennet, accepts call to Weather- 

ford, Tex. 

LEE, J. B., accepts call to Fairhaven, Vt. 

LONG, E. C., Rochester, N. Y., accepts call to 

Painesville, O, 

MUIRJ. J., North ch., Philadelphia, called to 

Tnird ch,, Germastown, Pean. 

PERRY, A. F., Deep River, Conn., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALBERT, Joun H., Green Mountain, Ia., called 
to Rapid City, Dak. : 


ANDERSON, Joseru, Waterbury, Conn., called 
- presideucy of Adelbert College, Cleveland, 


one FREDERIC, ord, pastor in Highland, 


BANNISTER, C. D., ord. in Northport, Mich. 

BRADLEY, Cuanues F., Birmingham, Uonn., 

accepts call to Unitarian ch., Sandwich, 

Mags. 

CARRICK, Cuartxs W., Frankfort, Mich., 
resigns. 

COLLEDGE, Wim A., ord, 

Brighton, I. 

COLMAN, Epmunp T., Union ch., St. Louis, 

Mo., resigas, 

CLARK, J. H., Mullard Ave. ch., Chicago, Iil., 

resigns, 

DIXON, Junian H., Chebanse, accepts call to 
‘Youlon, Li, 

HAIRE, Wixuiam C., Chicago ye will 
supply ror the summer at Grand Ledge, 
Mich, 

HARRIMAN, Nartnay H., accepts call to Pilgrim 
ch., Providence, K, 1. 

HARRISON, Henry 8., York, Neb., resigns. 


pastor in 


HAZEN, WiuuusM W., Roodhouse, Il, 
resigns. 

KEYES, Russex1 M., Ludington, Mich., 
Teslgns, 


KILLIP, Rosgrt, Muscotah, Kan., resigns. 

MARSH, Cuarues E., of Summer Hill, accepts 
call to Farmington, Lil, 

McLEOD, Joun, ord, pastor in Antwerp, N. Y. 

PAL 8. Frevper, inst, pastor in Passaic, 


PAYNE, Henry 8., Villa Ridge, Ill, resigns, 

PAYSON, Epwakp P., Ansonia, Conn., resigns. 

PERKY, Geo. H., ord. pastor in Manhattan, 

“aD, 

PHILLIPS, Geo. W., inst. in Ratland, Vt. 

PRESSY, Epwi 8., Chicago Seminary, will sup- 
ply at Mouvicello, la., iur the summer. 

PRESLON, Cuaniezs W., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Gilead, Conn, 

PROVOST, Josern, ord. pastor in French ch., 
Springfield, Mass. 

REED. Franx H., accepts call to become 
settled pastor av Lan: sville, Mass. 


SILLENCE, Wiuu1am E., Manistee, Mich., 
resigns. 
SPOOR, Onancz 4H., Charlotte, Mich., 


resigns. 

TAYLOR, Samvz1, Manchester, Eng., accepts 
call .o Lawrence and Hartrord, Mich. 

TUTTLE, Cuantes F., Vermontviile, Mich., 
resigos. 

WILSON, Wii114m, Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call wo Dwight, Lil, for one year. 

WRIGHT, Aurrep ©., ord. in Topeka, Kan. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, A. W., Sacketts Harbor, accepts call to 
Comden, N, Y. 

BaRNEs, J. A., accepts call to Mason, Mich, 

DaRLEY, A. M., accepts call to Seward, Neb. 

DENISON, H. G., Richland Center, Wis., re- 
signe. 

DEVUELLE, D., removes to South Bethlehem, 
Penn. 

DINSMORE, James H., Shelbyville, Ky., re- 
muves © Washington, Penn. 

EATON, W. M.. Washington, Penn., called to 
Third cb., Wheeling, W. Va. 

LITTLE, A. A., Austin, Tex, accepts call to 
Gordonsville, Va. 

PURVES, Grorce T., accepts call to First ch., 
Pitisburgh, Penn. 

PUIZ, Joun A., Zulaski, O., removes to Stevens 
Point, Wis. 

ROBEK Cs, James M., died recently,in Anaheim, 
Ual., aged 51, 

oqasae W. H., inst. pastor in Warrenton, 

a. 
— W. W., accepts call to Chestnut Grove, 
d, 


RICE, Henny H., Sacramento, accepts call to 
Second ch., Oakland, Cal. 

STULL, W. C., accepts call to Bethel eh.Md. 

TULLE, Anson Y., died recently, in Edin- 
burgb, O., aged 84, 

VALERA, J.R., died recently, in Greensburgh, 
od. 


WESTON, Joun, Calvary Mission ch., Peoria, 
Il., resigns. 

WHAREY, J. M., called to Mooreville, N. C. 

WOODs, N. M., Charlotte, called to Columbia, 
8. OC, 


PROTESTANT EPISOOPAL. 


DOUGLAS, Gro. W., resigns cure in Trinity 
Parish, New York City, 

JENNER, A. G. E , Mason City, Ia., accepts call 
to Anamosa, Tad. 

LITILE, E. P., Lancaster, N. H., resigns. 

PELKLUE, J. B., 8t. Ann’s ch., Dorchester, Mass., 
I igs, 


Chari 





J. A., transferred to 8. Andrews, 
ton, fa, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 11TH. 


JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD.-—Joun X, 
1—18. 


Nores,—*“ The door into the fold of the sheep.” 
—The fold was alarge enclosure, where the sheep 
were driven for protection at night, It might 
be a rude or a well-made fold. Here the thought 
seems to be of a large fold, with a strong 
wall of stone or mortar, big enough for the 
sheep of the town, and with a strong gate kept 
by a porter. Out of this the owners would 
take their sheep in the morning.— —** Climbeth 
up.”—Over the wall. A rude wall he would 
break through.——"“ He calleth his own sheep.” 
—Thus separating them from other flocks there. 
——" By name.”—Just a8 we pame cows 80 
they name their sheep in the East, They have 
to kuow them individually because they milk 
them, using sheep’s milk iustead of cow’s milk. 
——"* When he hath put forth all his own,”— 
Leaving none mixed with those left bebind. 
——*" He goeth before them.”’—Sheep are not 
driven but led in the East, so that they may 
easily know where to go.- —** They understood 
not.”—Chbrist purposely left it dark. He did 
not wish fully to expiin himself to persons not 
in sympathy with him, because the time was 
not ready for it. Even the explanation which 
follows they did not fully understand,——“* I 
am the door.”—Christ takes to himself both 
parts of the figure. He is the doorand then the 
Bhepherd, As door it is safe to go by bim. 
Those who are tuken out through a breach ia 
the wall, or, are dragged over thewall, are taken 
out to be killed. Going througn the door they 
* All 
that came before me are thieves.”—Of éourse 
this does not refer to the old prophets but to the 
pharisees. - ‘The hireling.’’—He who teaches 
the people, not because he wants to make them 
good, but because he wants to make a living out 
of them.———“J lay down my life."—I am 
ready to in their protection, So when he was 
taken in Gethsemane be said: * If ye seek me let 
these depari.” But especially did he lay down 





are under protection and get pasture, 


his life in atonement on Calvary. ** Other 
sheep I have.”—In heathen lands; and they 
should be gathered into the one Christian 
Church.———"* They shall become one jJlock, one 


shepherd.” —Not one fold, as ia the Old Version, 
bu; one flock. At present they may be in differ- 
ent folds. 

Instruction.—Those who follow Christ are 
called his sheep. Christ wants them, and wolves 
and robbers want them. Let them look out 
whom they follow. 

If we are true sheep we will know Christ's 
voice, We will love his word. The voice of 
strangers, no matter how plausible, of those 
who try to lead them astray, of those who tempt 
them to evil, they will not follow, 

The true sheep will gladly follow their shep- 
herd. They do not bave to be driven, but are 
led. You can lead a flock of sheep, but not a 
drove of swine. They have to be driven. 

In order to understand Christ's doctrine you 
must obey it. Those that opey it love it, They 
love it more and more, It stems clearer and 
sweeter every day. 

Those that go by the way of Christ go safe, 
because they have good guidance. If they are 
not going out by Curist, the door, they are prob- 
ably in the hands of deceivers and thieves, 

There is no more beautiful figure applied to 
Christ than that of a good shepherd. The good 
shepherd gives all his time, care, thought, labor, 
life even for bis tlock, He watches them night 
and day. He leads them to gocd pastures and 
flowing waters. He protects them against danger, 
He knows each one, and loses none, Such is 
Christ. 

It ia literally true that Jesus laid down bis 
life for bistlock. He didit to protect them 
from the danger of their wanderings. He 
showed the greatest faithfulness and love. 

If the Father loves Jesus, because he laid down 
his life for us, certainly we ought to do go, 
A father may be delighted with the bravery and 
self-sacrifice of a son; but those whom bis 
bravery has saved ought to reverence him and 
give grativude and service. 

An Eastern shepherd knows each of his flock 
by name. He does not know them in a mass, 
but each individually. If one is gone he missex 
it. So Jesus says he knows all of his flock. He 
cares for usand watches over. us individually, 
He hears the prayer of each, and to each he will 
give the hand of help. 

It is very sweet to look forward to the time 
when there will be only one flock as there 18 one 
Shepherd. Here Christians are divided into 
sects, and suspicions keep them apart; but the 
time will come when they shall all recognize 
each other as brethren, even on earth; and 
there will be a more blessed union in Heaven, 

It was out of an overflowing love for men that 
Christ laid down bis life. There was no com- 
pulsion about it but the compulsion of love and 

he approval of the Father, 





School and College. 


Tue trustees of Union College elected the 
Hon. John H. Starin life trustee in place of Ex- 
Governor Hoffman. The Alumni elected Dr. 
Featherstonaugh, of New York, a four-years 
trustee. There were twenty-two graduates. 
The degree of D.D. was conferred upon the 
Rev, T. 8. Hamlin, of Washington, D. C., 
class of °67; the Rev. L. B. Rossiter, of N. Y., 
class of 65; the Rev. Jas. N. Crocker, of Sara- 
toga, class of 49. The degree of LL.D., on the 
Hon. Warner Miller, United States Senator, 
class of 60; and the Hon. Jobn Ira Bennett, of 
Supreme Court of Illinois, class of 60. Ph.D., 
upon Prof. Cady Staley, Dean of Union College. 
A. M., upon Daniel 8. Lamont, of Washington, 
class of °72, The trustees are thoroughly united, 
and are in hopes of electing a president ere 
long. Meanwhile, under the admirable admin- 
istration of the Hon. Judson 8, Landon, LL.D. 
of the Supreme Court, the President pro tem., 
and the leadership of Dean Staley, the college 
is prosperous, and promises to be still more so. 
The Hon, Warner Miller, United States Senator, 
delivered a very powerful address as Honorary 
Chancellor for 1886, 


....-The new course in political and socia 
science offered in the department of philosophy 
and the arts at Yale, is intended for advanced 
students, who, whether graduates of colleges or 
not, are assumed to be familiar with the ele- 
ments of political economy and general history. 
Students may spend at their option one or two 
years in this department. Prof. W. G. Sumner 
will deliver lectures on Finance” and ‘The 
Art of Politics in the History of this Country,” 
and on “The Industrial Oganization of Mod- 
ern Bociety.” Prof. Henry W. Farnham will 
lecture on ** The Principles of Public Fioance” ; 
Prof, Arthur T. Hadley on ** Railroad Adminis- 
tration and Industrial Legislation”; Mr. A. 8. 
Wheeler on “* Roman Law” ; Mr. H. T. Terry on 
the * Doctrine of Rights”; Mr. E. V. Raynolds 
on “Comparative Constitutional Law”; Mr. 
H. C. White on “Local Government in the 
United Btates”; and Mr. E.G. Bourne on “A 
View of Trade in the Middle Ages.” The terms 
and aacations correspond with those in the un- 
dergraduate department, The degrees of Master 
of Arts and of Ph.D., will be conferred. 


...-T'be university at Athens, Ga., gets 
#8,000 a year from the state. The Atlanta 
University for colored people gets the same 
amount. Their commencements took place 
week before last. The Board of Visitors ap- 
pointed by the Governor visits both institutions 
and reports. They have just performed their 
work, and in referring to the colored university 
say: ‘* We were pleased to note the conspicuous 
absence of anything that savored of political 
propagaodism, and a wise reticence in regard 
to the difficulties of the race problem. But we 
most emphatically disapprove of the seditious 
sentiments uttered in the Alumni address of the 
previous day. We have reason to believe that 
the officers of the institutions disapprove of the 
utterance of such sentiments.” The address 
referred to was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Wright, 
colored, of Augusta, in which he urged that 
Negroes should never relax their forward move- 
ment until cars, steamboats, hotels, theaters, 
etc., were open to them, and the last trace of 
the color line wiped out. 


. ..In addition to the regular degrees in 
course the following honorary degrees were core 
ferred at Princeton, on June 23d.: Master of 
Arts, W. J. Armstrong, 8. W. Inman, the Rev. 
Naomi Tamura, W. H. Murray; Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, the Rov. Robert D. Wilson, professur 
in Lane Theological Seminary ; Doctor of Laws, 
John C. Dalton, president of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York. In ashort 
speech, Dr. McCosh made his customary plea 
for a new endowment of some professional chair, 
and then called upon Jobn I, Blair, who re- 
sponded humorously, and stated that he was to 
give $20,000 toward this end. Dr. McCosh 
added that he could find $10,000 more to put 
with this, but would like to make the whole sum 
a grand total of $50,000. George A. T. Eddy, 
of New York, then delivered the valedictory ad- 
dress. 


...-The trustees of Hobart College, on June 
28d, re-elected the following trustees to fill va- 
cancies: The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, P. Richards 
and A. P. Rose. The alumni re-elected 8. R, 
Miller, of Waterloo, as alumnus trustee. Two 
speakers appeared in the competition for the 
White rhetorical prize at Library Hall—H. T 
Morrison, of McClellanville, 8. C., and W. H. 
Johnson, of Utica. The corner-stone of the 
Alumni Hall and Gymnasium was laid at 5 
o’clock by Levi P. Morton. Colonel Charles J. 
Wright, of Peekskill Academy, delivered a short 
address by invitation of the alumni. Trinity 
Church was filed with people in the evening to 
listen to the address in memory of Governor 
Seymour by Delano ©. Calvin, of New York. 
The incoming freshmen class of Hobart wil! 
probably number forty or more, 





....The exercises at the inauguration of Presi- 
dent-elect Dwight of Yale, will be in the main 
similar to those at the inauguration of Presiden 
Porter in 1881. There will be no address by a 
member of the senior class. The ceremonies will 
take place to-day, July 1, in the center church, 
The procession of the officers, graduates, under- 
gradutes, and invited guests will first form in 
front of the college library at 10:30 a. m., and 
on its arrival at the church the exercises will 
begin. President Porter is to be the first speaker, 
and a Latin address is to be delivered. The 
exercises will close with a speech from the new 
President. President Dwight will hold a recep- 
tion in the Art School in the afternoon. Gov- 
ernor Harrison, presidents of other colleges, and 
prominent citizens will be present. 


....Commencement day at Syracuse Univer- 
sity fell on June 28d. Forty-four men and 
women received bachelor’s degrees, and seven- 
teen received master’s degrees. Prof. William 
North Rice, of Middletown, Conn., received the 
degree of LL.D. Honorary D.D. was conferred on 
the Rev. C. H. Dunton, of Poultney, Vt., the Kev. 
Napthali Luccock, of Meadville, Penn., and the 
Rev. Charles C. Creegan, of Syracuse, N. Y, The 
will of Dr. J. Dorman Steele, the author of nu- 
merous school text books, gives $40,0U0 to found 
the ‘Steele Professorship of Theistic Science” 
in the Syracuse University, and mortgages and 
lands, to the amount of $50,000 or more, to 
maintain the Chair. 


....University Sunday, at Lehigh University, 
South Bethlehem, Penn., fell on June 20th, 
The baccalaureate sermon was delivered by 
Bishop Cortland Whitehead, of Pittsburgh. He 
took his text from Joshua x, 24, The sermon 
enforced the fact of the dependence of the world 
and the Church on educated men to overcome 
the evils in the way of advancing civilization. 
The alumni address was delivered by Prof. 8. C. 
Sadtler on the 23d, was followed in the evening 
by President Lamberton’s reception. The com- 
mencement exercises on university day, Thurs- 
day, the 24th, took place at half-past ten o’clock 


iu the morning. There were thirty-four in the 
graduating class. _ 


....Wesleyan University at Middletown, 
Conp., graduated a class of forty members on 
June 24th, Honorary degrees were conferred as 
follows: D.D., the Rev. Wilham H. Dallinger, 
President of Wesley Coliege, Sheftield, England ; 
the Rev. Daniel C. Kuowles, Principal of the 
New Hamprhire Conterence Seminary, at Til- 
ton; the Rev. L. Sprague, Principal of the 
Wyoming Conference Seminary, Kingston, 
Penn. ; the Rev. Hubbard C. Farrar, of Truy, 
N. Y. LL.D., Henry W. Harmon, D.D., Pro- 
— of Greek at Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
enn. 


...-The sixtieth commencement exercises at 
Trivity College, Hartford, Conn., took place on 
Juve 24th. The valedictorian was Herman 
Lillienthal, of Newport, R. I. The baccalaureate 
sermon was preached on June 20 h, by the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, of Trinity Church, this city. 
The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Johp T. Vail, of Norwich, Coon., and James B, 
Wakefield, of Iiue Earth City, Minn. The de- 
gree of D.D., was conferred on the wr | of 
Albany and the Rev. W. 8. Rainsford of St. 
George’s Church, thia city. 


...-The commencement exercises at Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Washington, Penp., 
began on June 20th, Thirty young men received 
the Bachelor’s degree at the hands cf President 
Moffat. It is said that about one-half of the 
3,000 alumni of this college have dedicated them 
selves to the Christian ministry. The productive 
funds of the institution now amount to $250,000. 
The degree ot LL.D. was conferred on Pres. E. 
M. Turner, of West Virginia U niversity. 


... The commencement exercises of the 
Gammon School of Theology of Clark Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Ga., took place on June 8th. The 
Rev. E. 8. Parks, D.D., has been called to the 
chair of Exegetical Theology, and the Rev. E. L 
Parks, D.D., formerly of Northwestern Univer 
sity, bas been elected to the Chair of Systematic 
Theology. 


.... Subscriptions continue to pour in for the 
Catholic University at Washington. The major 
portion of the million dollars which was to be 
collected for the cost and endowment of the 
University is in hand. Ground will not be 
broken for the erection of the building till next 
Sprivg. 


....The forty-ninth commencement of Wa- 
bash College at Crawfordsville, Ind., occurred 
on June 16th. Eighteen men were graduated. 
The Board of Trustees resolved to add $100,000 
to the endowment of the college, and $11,v00 
have been already subscribed. 


..-.-TheMount Vernon Institute of Baltimore 
closed its twenty-seventh year on Jane 15h, 
The school year reopens on Sept. 23d. Profs. 
Herbert Adams, Warren, Story and Tod, of 
Johns Hopkins , will deliver lectures during the 
year. 


...»Drew Ladies’ Seminary, at Carmel, N. Y., 
held its commencement exercises June 138th— 
17th. The Rev. W. V. Kelly, of Middletown, 
Conn., delivered an address on * Utilitarian™ 
ism.” 


...-The Rev. F. L. Hayes, of the Firat Free 


Baptist Church, Boston, has been unanimously 
elected to be President of Hillsdale College, 
Michigan. 


..--The Rev. Mr. Gallagher, of the Boston 


Latin School, has received an urgent call to be- 
come Principal of the Williston t- 
hampton, Mass. 





Liternture, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the gslection of works 
for further notice. 


ONE MILLER’S GRIST.* 


Tue object which Mr. Miller has set be- 
fore him in his little ‘‘ Textual Guide” is a 
good one, and the plan on which he goes to 
work is admirably conceived. He wishes 
to put into the hands of beginners some- 
thing that will both induce and enable 
them to begin the study of the larger and 
more important works on the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament. In order to 
do this, he presents them witha sketch of 
the history of textual criticism of the New 
Testament; a discussion of the rival claims 
of the two schools most prominently repre- 
sented at the present time by Drs. West- 
cott and Hort on the one hand, and Drs. 
Scrivener and Burgon on the other; a nis. 
tory of the text during the Manuscript 
period, and a brief account of the material 
and priociples of criticism, closing with 
an appendix treating in detail of a few im- 
portant readings such as may well serve as 
samples of the praxis of the art. This or- 
dering of the matter is apparently new, and 
it is a very good method of presentation, on 
the lines of which a very useful primary 
treatise might be drawn out. We are afraid, 
however, that we cannot esteem the execu- 
tion of Mr. Miller’s work as equal to the 
promise of his plan. Where honesty of 
purpose and earnestness of feeling are 80 
manifest, itis hard to condemn; but, we 
fear, it must be confessed that Mr. Miller’s 
judgment is sadly warped by an extreme 
one-sidedness of both feeling and knowl- 
edge. 

It is already significant that in the open- 
ing chapter the duty uf textual criticism is 
urged as ‘the duty of all Christians who 
take an intelligent interest ia the controver- 
sies of their day, not to sit still when such 
concerns are in jeopardy” (p. 4.); and that 
the way in which the fact that the word 
**broken,” in I Cor. ix, 24, is omitted by 
some critics, is stated, calls attention to 
‘the gash” that is thus made and *‘ the 
blank space left in St. Paul’s grand version 
of the Institution of the Holy Sacrament.” 
(p. 3.) This is a tocsin sounding to com- 
bat, not a call to scientific study and careful 
weighing of evidence. Does any one need 
to be told, after this, that the Dean of 
Chichester is the clever guide and example, 
the counselor and corypheus of this new 
champion? Here we touch the secret of 
Mr. Miller’s failure. His book is not an 
introduction to the business of criticism; 
it is a defense of the opinions of a singie 
school. And, therefore, the chapter on the 
materials of criticism occupies thirteen 
pages; that on the principles of criticism, 
five pages; and all the rest, under an his- 
torical garb, is a rather pointed than well- 
reasoned attack on the principles of the 
school of criticism that is here labeled that 
of ‘Extreme Textualism.” The prepara- 
tion for this work which Mr. Miler has 
made is apparently of the slenderest. He 
knows Dr. Scrivener’s ‘‘Plain Iotroduc- 
tion,” which (although he has Dr. Gregory’s 
«*Prolegomena” also in his hands) he can 
describe as ‘‘a hand-book, which leaves 
hardly anything, if anything, to be desired.” 
(p. 81.) No well-informed writer can allow 
himself to speak of Dr. Scrivener with 
anything but respect; but the notorious 
shortcomings of the ‘‘ Plain Introduction.” 
one had thought, were now public property. 
Really, somebody ought to send Mr. Miller 
a copy of Dr. Abbott’s ‘ Corrections.” 
With Dr. Scrivener’s *‘ Plain Introduction ” 
Mr. Miller has made use of Dean Burgon’s 
works, especially his ‘‘ Revision Revised,” 
as also of Canon Cook’s ‘‘ Revised Version 
of the First Three Gospels.” Tregelles’s 
‘Printed Text,” Hammond’s ‘*‘ Outlines of 
Textual Criticism,” and a few scattered 
writers are occasionally quoted, and, of 
course, Dr. Hort’s ‘‘ Introduction,” for the 
purpose of refuting it; but, positively, the 
information of the book comes from Dr. 
Scrivener and Dean Burgon. It is chiefly 
then, by defect of well-tested knowledge, 
that Mr. Miller fails. 








* A GUIDE To THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, by EDWARD MILLER, M. A. George Bell 
& Sons. London, 1886 (issued in 1885). 7,9-16x5 inches’ 
pp. xili, 149. 
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Even thus, however, a good and very 
useful book might have been made, had the 
purpose of the writer been to communicate 
knowledge rather than to shape an argu- 
ment, to present facts rather than to defend 
theories. But Mr. Miller thinks that Dr. 
Hort must be first refuted and then the 
student introduced to the facts of criticism, 
and has not learned how ill one fights in 
another’s armor. Everywhere through his 
book the polemic shines forth, and it is not 
strange that it is not of the strongest. Mr. 
Miller clearly means to be fair; ‘‘if,” he 
says (p. 44) ‘the theory of Drs. Westcott 
and Hort has been improperly portrayed, 
this is not due to any want of desire to do 
justice to it.” We believe them; the Dean 
of Chichester does not understand tue 
theory of these scholars, and as Mr. Miller 
does aot stand independently of him—how 
should he? It is odd, for example, why 
none of the opponents of the new theory 
have ever yet grasped the meaning of *‘ La- 
ternal Evidence of Groups.” They all ap- 
pear so astonished at the genealogical in- 
vestigations as to have no mind to think of 
anything else; but ‘Internal Evidence of 
Groups” is totally unconnected with gene- 
alogies, is transparently valid, and by itself 
raises criticism to a level of scientific 
method and certainty of application never 
before attained. In missing this Mr. Miller 
does injustice to Dr. Llort; but he has 
missed much else besides, and overstated 
and caricatured his statements sadly. Cer- 
tainly Dr. Scrivener—we think even Dean 
Burgon—would not suscribe to some of 
his remarks 

What he thinks of the principles of his 
oponents is, however, of much smaller mo- 
ment to us than his exposition cf the prin- 
ciples of the school to which he himself 
belongs—a school for which he can find 
no better name (isn’t this, too, significant?) 
than that of ‘tthe Rival School.” As he 
has received the aid of both Dean Burgon 
and Dr. Scrivener, he speaks here as it were 
ex cathedra, and it cannot but be interest- 
ing to leara from so authoritative a source 
how we ought to proceed in seeking the 
inspired text of the New Testament. First 
of all (and we are not unstartled to hear it), 
we leara (p. 65) that *‘ comparative [why 
‘*comparative”’?] criticism must not be 
prosecuted in the case of the writings of 
the New Testament upon exactly the same 
principles as those which prevail in ascer- 
taining the text of classical authors.” In- 
deed?—and why not? First, because 
“there is no need of any conjectural 
emendation.” (But is this.a change in 
“principles”? or the discovery that one 
‘* process” is unnecessary?) Secondly, the 
providence of God has guarded Scripture, 
surcly, so that ‘‘it can scarcely be but that 
a succession of copies pure from any great 
corruption, must have existed, and existed 
tvo in predominance, all down the Church’s 
history.” (This is the AbLé Martin’s favo- 
rite contention, that to the Church has 
been committed the Word, and she has not 
proved faithless to the trust, so that we 
must ask her and not the manuscripts for it 
—in other, but not less unprotestant words. ) 
Thirdly, *‘ it is on all grounds possible that 
alterations of a lesser kiud might have been 
introduced in what may have been practi- 
cally successive editions of the Holy Gospels.”’ 
(Compare Dr. Scrivener’s *‘ Piain Intro- 
duction,” p. 18.) Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament is limited, then, by the 
facts that sometimes more than one reading 
is genuine, that what is most used is 
truest, and that no conjectures will be 
allowed! So much negatively. How shall 
we proceed positively? ‘The first object 
of a Textual Critic,” we are told (p. 119), 
‘* should be to discover what is indeed and 
in fact Tuk TrapitionaL Text.” (Small 
capitals his.) ‘‘. .. The burden of proof 
lies with alterations.” Oualy after this, 
must the whole externa] and internal evi- 
dence be carefully weighed. Is comment 
necessary? 

And who are these ‘ Rival” critics? 
First of all Dr. Scrivener “ the first textual 
critic of the day” (p. 31); then Dean Bur- 
gon, ‘‘ who surpasses every one in acquaint - 
ance with Patristic evidence of readings’’ 
(p. 34); then Cannon Cook; then Bishops 
Charles and Christopher Wordsworth. To 
eke these out, Reiche (because he warned 
against Lachmann), Kuenen and Cobet, (be- 
cause they point at imperfections in B) 





and Dr. Michelsen (on the strength of a 
paper inthe Theolog. Tijdschrift for 1884), 
are imported from the continent, although 
no one of them would subscribe to the 
classification, which, in the case of the last 
three, is, indeed, no less than lud'crous. 
Vercellone Ceriani, ‘‘a learned writer in 
the Dublin Review,” (Dr. Dolman, of St. 
Michael’s Priory is intended) and the Abb? 
Martin are next summoned from ‘ the Ro- 
man Branch of the Church,” and here the 
list closes. The oddness of this list simply 
illustrates the limitations of Mr. Miller’s 
information. Once outside of his trio of 
English scholars, he is outside his tether; 
it would be easy to increase his list with 
names cf real weight in the world of schol- 
ars—but he has chanced on the wrong ones. 
It is pleasant to turn 10 something that 
we can commend before closing. Tne book 
is pleasantly written; and the (unhappily 
very short) chapter on the “ Materials of 
Criticism” is well framed, and includes a 
very concise and helpful ‘‘tabie of chief 
uncial manuscripts,” as well as a similar 
one on the versions. Slips in detail are 
found here, too, no doubt, but not to any 
really misleading extent, The worst are 
the placing of the Curetonian Syriac Ver- 
sion in the third century, and the apparent 
erection of the Clementine Vulgate into a 
revision in such # sense as to give it right 
to rank as a separate version from the Vul- 
gate. Weure afraid that there is no doubt 
of this. The Latin column of the Version 
table, on page 113, enters: ** Old Lutin sc. 
A. African, 0. European” (omitting the 
“Itahe”) under Century Il; then ‘* Vul- 
gate” under 1V; then ** Clementine Revis- 
ion” at A.D. 1592, and nothing clse. Then 
on page 99 we read: ‘‘ By degrees Jerome’s 
translation won its way, and continued, till 
the time of the Couxcil of Trent, to be the 
recognized Version of the Western Churca. 
In obedience to a decree of that Council, a 
Revision was made under Six.us V, but 
was found so fauliy that only two years 
afterward the Clementine Bible was issucd 
under Clement VIII (1592 A.D.), and has 
held its place to the present day.” This 
immediately follows the account of the 
Revision cf the Old Latin by Jerome. It 
looks bad. Perhaps Mr. Miller, aftcr his 
experience with the Evglish Revision of 
1881, finds it difficult to understand the 
word ‘* Revision” in any sense which does 
not imply destruction and supplanting. 





Tue Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, is not an original student of political 
economy, nor of sociology, vor a specialist in 
either of them, though his volume on Socialism 
and Christianity (Baker & Taylor ; $1.50 ) dis- 
cusses them both, and, with few exceptions, in 
a highly satisfactory manner. He has made his 
way judiciously through the mazes which have 
perplexed so many of his brethren in the minis- 
try, and left them prophets of about as much 
perilous sentimentalism as uf sound and saving 
economics, He has been with the best masters, 
and uses them in the best way ; so well, in fact, 
that his book, as far as it gocs, does much to 
correct the common impression that 1n potitical 
economy nothing is settied. The wholly prac- 
tical aim of the book rejiev.s ihe author of the 
necessity of defining himself on many points of 
the greatest disagreem ent and difficulty, though 
he does not shrink at the critical pinch of the 
sociological questions mvolved from speaking 
out boldly, and saying some things which will 
not please the young American disciples of the 
Berlin Professor Wagner. On the burning ques- 
tion of Socialism, introduced under whatever 
pretense into state administration or into social 
economics, this book is sound and effective. It 
analyzes the fallacies of Marx’s maxim, that 
value depends on the amount of labor in- 
volved in production, and such popular 
sophisms as that the increase cf cap- 
ital lowers the wage-earner’s share in the 
profits. Statistics are worked up ekill- 
fully to exhibit the real facts of the case, partic- 
ularly in the chapter on the “ Rights of Labor,” 
and in the comparison of what goes to the wage- 
earner under the present system as compared 
with what goes to the capitalist. Dr. Behrends 
does not seem to be blind to the disiinction be- 
tween sociology and political economy, and the 
different relations of the two sciences to ethics, 
He remarks (p. 271) that *‘the economic envi- 
ronment is the Alpha and Omega of political 
economy.” His main concern, however, is with 
the sociological aspect of the matter, from which 
he urges with force that ethical principles ap- 
ply, and that “‘ industrial competition must be 
brought under the¥check of an enlightened 
moral sense,” and that the “ introduction of the 
moral element is a departure of great promise.” 
In looking at these questions in the light of 





their ¢ffect on human happiness and character, 

it is difficult not to confuse what people want 

with what they can have. On the whole, Dr. 

Behrends has stated this point firmly. His ullu- 

sions to the Wagnerian view of the State are 

cautious. With some disposition to give these 

notions a friendly discussion, he has thought 

far enough to feel in advance their un-American 

character, though he has not thought far enough 

to perceive the great gap left in his own argu- 

ment by the failure to define the function 

of the state, or to show how it provides for social 

cifficulties like those which form the subject 

mat.er of his discussion. We repudiate as un- 

Americav, undemocratic and perilous the Ger- 

manized paternalism of the new centralized 

nationalism ; but we forgive its friends much 

for the sake of their right feeling as to the 

social functiou of the state. They do not reach 

the point in the right way, but they do remind 
ur, at a time when it is the fashion to forget it, 

that the civil system Las eyerything to do with 
such a matter as this, They go astray in as- 
sumiog that the civil system is boneless and 
powerless on the American theory,and they pro- 
pose to reform by extending its functions be- 
fore they have shown that ail we require may not 
be won without such extension, Dr. Behrends 
inclines naturally to the historical American 
view ;and so far he is right ; but, like most of uz, 
his theory of the social fuuction is rusty for 

want of use. He does not so much as bring 
the state forward as really having anything io 
do in these mavters, nor take any poins to exhibit 
the civil system of law and justice as the com 

mon ground on which social order must 
rise. Nine out of every ten living Aweri- 
can authors discussing the same subject 
would do ithe same thing. Yet we wonder 
that there is no law in the couniry, and 
some seduc.ive philosophers would persuade us 
that what we require is a centralized and nata- 
ralized soc.alism. Dr. Bebrends’s ideas as to 
money are sound. We infer that his theories as 
to cost and price are also; but how shall we 
«xplain the enormous collapse we find on page 
175, where, in speaking of national debte, he 
writs: 

* Governments will be forced into liquidation, and 
creditois will have to take what they can get, or 
popular revolutions will make an end of reigning 
dynasties, and repudiate the obligations which they 
haveimcurred, And, for one, I protest that such a 
use of the sponge is not dishonest. I am not bound 
to pay a debt I have not contracted.” 


It excites wonder that an au hor who for the 
most part ranges so honorably above the level of 
ordinary honesty, should, in this case, 
sink 80 palpably beneath it. Fortunately, 
this lapse stands alone, and must be treaied as 
the one illustration of perilous sent»mentalism 
in a book where, on the whole, it is a tribute to 
the solid sense of the author that we do not find 
more. The point iz, however, of such impor- 
tance as to justify usin meeting it with a few 
questions: How would such a repudiation of 
debts held among the people increase the cum- 
mon wealth of the whole? What right has any 
one generation, in taking account of the wealth 
it has received from another, to rate the credit 
side of the account and not to represent the 
debit mde? How much does a people gain in 
wealth by a repudiation which shifis the public 
burden onto a small number of 1ta own citizens, 
and relieves itseaf by their spoliatiou? How 
much does it better the case of a people, whose 
debts are a burden, to weaken themselves still 
farther by destroying their credit? And, as to 
a man not being bound to pay a debt which is 
not of his own contracting, how is it about his re- 
ceiviog the proceeds of a large and solvent es- 
tate without paying the debts which encumber 
it? (Baker & Taylor: $1.50.) 


«eee The New Prine.ton Review for July is 
rich and brilliant, especially in its tiret four 
numbers. Prof. Cuarles Eliot Norton arraigns 
Froude courteously, but with scringent criticism, 
supported by his owa eutirely delighiful and 
genial recollections, for having misrepresented 
Carlyle in editing his works, Without dispar- 
aging the other exc: llent and attractive papers 
of the number, we have felt the superior weight 
and timeliness of the papers on ‘ The Sunday 
Question,” by the Right Rev. Henry O. Potter, 
and on ** The Clergy and the Labor Question,” 
by Prof. H. W. Farnam, of Yale. Both these 
papers have a grave importance at the present 
time. A better, wiser, more considerate and 
pointed paper than Professor Farnam’s we do 
not expect to see. The special beauty of it is that 
it could not have been better adapted to the 
needs and defects of the clerical mode of think- 
ing on these subjects if the author had been 
a clergyman himself. We name also, as 
having come to haod for July, the New Eng 
lander and Yale Review. In the Forum for 
Jaly President Seelye replies to the question 
“Bhould the State teach Religion?’’ that it 
‘*ghould provide for instruction in the Gospels 
for its own preservation. If the conscience of 
its subjecta approve, well; if not, the state will 
be cautious, but courageous also; and, if it is 
wise, it will not falter.” Mr. W. M, Ff, Round 
bas an interesting paper on ‘‘ Some Experiences 











it a fitting time to interpose a few words of 

caution as to what he denominates the policy 

of **Muzzling the Anarchists.” The Rev. 

Washington Gladden opens a paper on the 

question ‘‘Ig Labor a Commodity?” with the 

full admission that, so far as the employment of 
labor is concerned, it is; that the labor market 

ought to be free, our laws guarantee the free- 

dom to purchase labor of those who will sell it 

at the lowest price, and to sell it to those who 

will pay the highest, Having started with this 

sound principle of economics, the author gradu- 
ally involves his discussion in the sociological 
aspects of the matter, and ends at last ina good 
homily, which, however, has pothing to do with 
the economical basis he has widely departed 
from in his argument. Let us have no con- 
fusion. If labor is to be bought and sold, as Dr. 

Gladden says, as far as political economy goes it 
isa commodity. There may be other relations 
in the matter which bring in other considera- 
tions, but they do not weaken the fact that it is 
a commodity, nor in any way bring into dis- 
credit the conclusions of political .conomics on 
that point. We have also at hand the last 
number cf 7'he Expositor, edited by W. Robert- 
son Nicoll; of Tie Church Electic; of the Metho- 
dist Review; otf The Unvwersalist Quarterly; 
The North American Review; The New Jerusa 
lem Magazine, andof the dehghtfully covevicnt 
republications, by the L.onard Scott Publica- 
tion Co. of the C.ntmporary, The Nine- 
teenth Uentury, Fortnightly Review, Quarterly 
Review, Westminster, British Quarterly, Edin- 
burgh, Blackwood, and Shakesperiana, 


----The Cruise of Iker Majesty's Ship Bac- 

chante, 1879-1882, compiled irom the private 

journals, letters and note-books of Prince Albert 

Victor and Prince George, of Wales, sons of H. 

R. H., the Prince of Wales, makes two large and 

sumptuous volumer, printed in octavo size, by 

the Messis, Macmillan & Co, The whole is done 

under the editora! direcuon of the Rev, John 

N. Dalton, temporary chaplain of the ** Bac- 
chante” and governor in charge of the two 
young Princes, The volumes, apart from the 
interest they have on the ground of their own 
merits, are interesting ‘as showing how Great 
Britain trains ber royal Princes, The two 
youths were put on board the ** Bacchante” to 
take their place and perform their full service 
as midshipnmen, When on board they were 
treated precisely like the oihers, took their turn 
on deck, aloft or below in all weathers, 
and no difference whatever in treatment 
was allowed between them and _ their 
gu.-room mates, ‘hey were sent to sea by H. 
Kt. ., their father, with a view to the mental, 
moral and physical training they would receive 
in a British ship of war, separated from the in- 
terruptions that were unavoidable at home 
Aa part of their prescribed duty the Princes kept 
regular diaries written up every evening, both 
at sea and ashore, In preparing the volumes 
now published, use has been made by the editor 
of supplementary notes written out: by the 
Princes from rough jottings, or of more leisurely 
journals, oriu some cases of extracts from let- 
ters home, which were often thrown off in haste 
and at the last moment td ca.ch the mail, 
It would be irrational to expect from 
two such young lads the mature work of 
men. Much is their own reproduction of what 
war told them on the spot. Much more 18 their 
account of their own occupation, Of the rest 
much is compiled, like the work of well-directed 
schuvl-boys, {rom sources recommended to their 
notice. The whole for.as an exceptionally in- 
teresting rec rd of the training of two of the 
royal Princes of Great Britain. We should add 
that the cruise, woich began in 1879, inthe Med- 
iterranean, passed taence to Teneriffe, the West 
Indies, Beraudas, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia and Fiji; went on to Japan, China, 
Uey.on, Egypt, Palestine, and so back to the 
Mediterranean, after a good three yearn’ service, 
No boy’s play here! (Macmillan & Co, 2 vols., 
8vo.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


“Susanna Westey” will be the next vol- 
ume to appear ia the Famous Women series this 
week, 








-.--A reprint of ‘Arden of Feversham,” a 
remarkable old play sometimes attributed to 
Shakespeare, has been prepared by A. H, Bul- 
len, and will shorily be published, 


...- According to a letter from a Governmen 
attaché in Bydney, Mr. Froude’s new work 
** Oceana,” has given great dissatisfaction to the 
Australian people as being shallow and one- 
sided in its repr. sentationg, 


....-Megsra, Fuok & Wagnalls (10 and 12 Dey 
Street, New York,) have in prese, for early pub- 
lication, **The Lite of Schuyler Colfax,” by J. 
O. Hollister, a member of the Colfax family. 
The biography bas been prepared with the ap- 
proval and the assistance of Mrs, Colfax. 


...e-Two new leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have just been published, and are ready 
for distribution, No. 5, ‘‘The Sacredness of 
Motherhood,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond; 





with Oriminals.” Prof, H. C, Adams considers 


«nd No. 6, The White Oross,” by the Bt. Re 
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Henry C. Potter, D.D., Assistant Bishop of New 
York, 


..T. ¥. Crowell will revise shortly Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer’s ‘‘ Boy's Book of Famous Rulers,” 
in which fifteen appropriate historical biogra- 
phies are successively set forth. The book will 
be handsomely illustrated, and great care will be 
taken in making both the literary and pictorial 
contents accurate. 


.++-The initial number of The Menorah wilj 
be issued in New York this week, a monthly to be 
the official organ of the Independent Order Bnai 
Brith, the great Jewish philanthropic society 
which ropresents over ten per cent. of the He- 
brew population in this country. In addition to 
its official character, The Menorah will be a lit- 
erary magazine, publishing articles of interest 
alike to the Israelite and the general reader, but 
religious discussions will be strictly eschewed. 


..Mesers. H. V. & H. W. Poor, publishers of 
“ Poor's Manual of Railroads,” announce that 
they have now ready for delivery the first num- 
ber of ‘Poor's Directory of Railway Officials 
and Railway Directors,” a new work, which 
hereafter will be published annually in March, 
and which will contain an immense amount of 
information and directory-matter which will be 
of much use to those having occasion for such a 
reference hand-book. 


..A new edition of the “Love Letters of a 
Violinist,” by Eric Mackay, is soon to be issued, 
The volume will include also a number of lyrics 
and sonnets now first collected, many of which 
were published originally in Tax INDEPENDENT, 
attracting considerable notice and praise. The 
book is to be brought out bv Walter Scott, 
Paternoster Row, London, as one of the popular 
series known as ‘‘ The Canterbury Poets.” It 
will, doubtless, meet with a wide sale in Eng- 
land, but with a limited one in this country, as 
these books are not easily obtainable here. 


..- The two Leipzig publishers, Harrassowitz 
and Koehler, and the bookbinders, Fritzshe and 
Hager, feeling themselves aggrieved by the 
recent unfavorable opinion about Leipzig bind- 
ings pronounced at the Lake George Conference 
have asked permission to exhibit at the next 
meeting (to be held July 7th, at Milwaukee) 
specimens of bindings, and have the same exam- 
ined and passed upon. It is their intention, 
however, to exbibit nothicg else but plain 
Library bindings, employing for them the best 
materials, but avoiding all superfluous luxury, 


...-Acoording to Dr. Charles CO. Starbuck, of 
Andover, the little anecdote lately recited in 
our columns about the woman who was carry- 
ing the vessel of water to * put out Hell and the 
firebrand to consume Paradise,” told by us 
as referring to St, Theresa, is quoted 
by old De Joiaville, in his life of 
St. Louis, as happening while hewas 
with the king in the Holy Land, and orig- 
inally told by a Dominican envoy‘as witnessed by 
him while at Damascus. The woman, ef course, 
was a Moslem. [t+ avpears from the tenor of 
the anecdote (as De Joinville gives it) that the 
Heaven and Hell which she proposed to destroy 
were Only the external ones which could be con- 
ceived as enjoyed or suffered independently of 
the love of God. The anecdote is found on page 
126, 126 of Hutton’s translation, 


. Just at present there is considerable in- 
terest here in the works of Coant Leo Tolstoi, 
owing to the translati(ns that are now current 
of his ‘Anna Karénina,” “ War and Peace,” 
and ‘My Religion.” Of the three authors, 
Dostoieffaky, Tolstoi and Turgenieff, The Fulj 
Mall Gazette saye :*‘Between the Russian novelists 
and the obscene brood of pseudo-realists which 
roosts in the Cloaca maxima of France there is 
a great gulf fixed. Turgenieff, Tolstoi and 
Dostoieffaky were men whose thought is a dis- 
tinctly purifying, inspiring, ennobling element 
in European literature. Tolstoi—no longer a 
novel writer—is now living what he conceives 
to be the true Christ-life, in cobbling shoes; 
Dostoieffsky died four or five years ago; Tur- 
genieff only the other day; but the works of 
these three men will not speedily pass into ob- 
livion,” 


..-We cannot discuss the contents of the pile 
of July monthlies which have accumulated as 
usual during the past week, and which will 
receive a dozen or so late-comers before it is 
completed. The leading periodicals are grad- 
ually falling into the custom inaugurated last 
season by one or two, of not making ap- 
pearance until the first of the month to 
which the number belongs; but there is 
still a good deal of irregularity, and that 
(with the belatedness of some foreign mag- 
azines) keeps the accumulation a considerable 
one week by week. Periodicals received include 
The Century, in which Mr. Frank Stockton’s 
new novel is begun serially ; Harper’s, the illus- 


tratione in which are as acceptable as hitherto; 
The Atlantic, wherein Margaret J. Preston's 
critical article on *“ Ouida” is worth attention ; 
The Cathovic World, in which we recommend 
the paper, ‘‘Césare Cantie,” by James Austin 
Finch, and other exteilent literary matver; 
Macmillan’ 3 with twe noteworthy papers, ** Who 
Wrote Dickens?” and ‘The Second Part of 
Faust,” both unsigned; and The Magazine of 
American History, The iy a 0 x ~ 
History, Casse Family azine, 
oe, Lippincott Good he ; an 
Overland Monanty’ The Popular 
} Monthly, Brooklyn Magaaine, The Port- 





folio, rich in splendid etchings, St, Nicholas, 
The Boy’s World, The Art Amateur, etc., etc. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtldering variety recentiy intro- 
tuced mto the size and form af printing paper. the 
ola designations of books, as 460, Hwo, 12mo, ete, 
Gtve #0 little indication of eise that we shall herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures (/ Doows In 
thts Hat in tnones and quarters, Ihe nwmber first 
owen te the noth. 

The American Salmon Fisherman, By Hen 
P. Wells, author of * Fiy-Rods and Fy" 
Tackle.” Islustrated. sexi, pv. iv. pes 
New York: Harper & Bros... 1 & 


The Labor Problem. Plain Questions and Prac- 
tical Answers. Edited by William E. Berne, 
63¢x4, pp. 880. Thesame...... - 10 

The Story of Music and Musicians for Youn 
Readers, By Lucy C. Lillie, author of ° The 
Story of English Literature from Chaucer 
to se. Cepper. " ee. lilustrated, CaxtK, bp. x 





cocce 10 
Cynic Fortune, ‘By D. Christie ‘Murrey, author 
of “ Firs Person Singular,” etc. 6%x4}4, 

PP. TER. TROGMG ccccscccccccceces csececcscceee 0% 
Buried Diamonds. A Nov By Sarah iyties. 

author of “ The cet Family,’ 
‘ereeatin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 73. The 2 
eee rece seeres ee reeeesererccsesesteeseces 8 i) 


The. pao History of the ‘Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Dioce f New 
York. Edited by James Grant Wilson. 9x8, 
pp. 44. New York: wv. Appleton & Co........ 40 
Earthquakes and Other Earth Movements. By 
Joun Milne, Professor of Mining and Geology 
in the Imperiai College of Engincerivg, 
Tokio, Japan, 7}4x4%, pp. 363. The same. 1% 
Medicine of the Future. An Address Pre vared 
for the Annual Meeting of the British Medi- 
cal Association in 1 By Austio Flint 
Seaerh, M.D., LL.D. | 8x6, pp. 37. he 
sam 
Doris’e, saan, By Florence Marsh, gathor 
“The House on the Marsh," etc. 7'4x4%, 
=. 1. The same 
Baldwin: hoing Disloswes on Views and A«pira- 
tions. Lee, author of “ Studies 
of the 18th Century in italy,” ete, 756x4%4, pp. 
876, Boston: Roberts Bros 
Indie, Rovinited. By Edwin Arnold, author of 
ight of Asia,” etc. 71424%, pp. 324. 
The ae eon pendusepehibssenesqusesadesenecanaes 200 


Sl tnktit dnencnanampesttehanniianakdndbwndacnticn 1 00 
France Under Mazarin, with a Keview : A tee 
Administration of Richelieu, 
pus Perkins. Two volumes. ee Vo. 
. pp, xiv, 488; Vul, II. pp. xi, 510, “New York 
al London: G. P. kutnam’s Sons............ 5 00 
A Life in Song. By George Lansing ‘Sandia 
author of “* Poster seat a 7 -~—-wepeed he % 


etc. 64x44, PP. 1% 
Critical poe entes. Pa mq ‘ae Vol, 

Il. 7i4xd%, RP London and New 

York; Macmillan & Oo,........00..... 150 


Greater Greece and Padre Britain, and George 
Washington the Expander of England. Two 
Lectures wees an tap pends. By Edward A 
Freeman, D D, 7'4x4%, pp. 1s: 

BOO EBD. cocccccccccccececccccsccetoccccccceeoece 1% 


A Moonlight Boy. By E. W. Howe. author of 
“The weoey ola Country Town,” etc. 79x 
4%, pp. 842. Boston: Ticknor & Co............ 1 ba 
The Young Ye le’s Tennyson. Edited with 
Notes by wae 3. Metis, A. . M. Dlustrated. 
64x5, pp. 18 The 
meme and bis eatenmenn A Oritica) Es- 
ithe Trqnpiation of Et —w 
Builth. DD. LL.D, 
Cincinnati: Robert ¢ olarke ian set beedoanes 


Old Landmarks; or, Faith and Semaine of the 
Moravian Church at the Time of its Kevival 
and Restoration in 1727,and Twenty Years 
After. we FB + Epes "9xB%, pp. vini, 240 
POMPEO, Bila cccc00 cccnccsoceccsccesccccconsee 

Cons Lives, po emmcanae History in Biogra hige, 

J. Mombert. D.D., author ot b 
English A of the “Bible " ete. ie 
B vili, 824, 9s and New York:  Laeee, 
hewell’ & Sanbor 

Solar Heat, seuaiiaaien. ‘and Sun 8 ‘By 
B. mae 736x5, pp, xii, 804. Chic anes . é 

) 


Wearégussddnressdenidoutestsndeninatteineseeeen 150 


Together with Hints on the Training and 
Health ot Dows. By Oscar R. Freqeee- 74x 
4%, pp. 205. New York; U. Jud.lVo........ - 10 
Rent, Wages and Capital. By Roger rt Welty. 
pp. 116. porte, Ind.: La Porte 
ic ccriteacintsc seveinicaachteeese 
Visjots, Barty op and igte. Poems < : wore Bal- 
Jar yoke, {. Pp. e b 8 
Mills & Spining....... ams. BP eeeeeres toe : a 
The » udges of ¢. Faith: Christian vs. Godless 
Adressed to Catholic Parents, 
Br Sinaod. Jenkins, author of “Six Sea- 
sons on our Prairies.” 7% x5, yp. vill, 178, 


Baltimore: John Murphy & Co....,...."..... 0” 
Bible Readings. Arranged by Anas L. Hateh, 
64x44 Congregational 


to 
Sender- }. and Publishing Society...... 
Puck on Wheels. For the Summer of 1686 9% 
x74, pp. 104. New York: Keppler & Schwarz. 


TMEMnccovcccenecccse seccecceceecssccsosssoreccese (25 
Egypt and Scythia. Described by Herodotus. 
649x3%, pp. 192. New York: Cassell & Co..... 010 





NEW FUBLICATIONS. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
TARAS BULBA,. 


By Nrxowas V. Goeor, eee, Fy of the author, 





A tale of the Cossacks, in which the auther (himself 
a descendant from _ race) Copsribea the perote ex- 


and placed ore the reaaer ia the most picturesque 
and vivid geese, which equals in beauty the accents of 
the noblest poetry 

A VITAL QUESTION ; 

Or, What Is to be Done. 


By Nixoual G. TCHERNUIEMEVSKY. With Portrait of 
the autbor. 12mo, 81.26, 


CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, YOUTH. 


By Count Lyor a. To.tsto1. With Portrait of the 
uthor. 12mo, 81,50, 


ALSO on THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ANNA KARENINA. 
Royal, 12mo, $1.75. 

MY RELIGION, 
12mo, $1.25. 

For sale by ali booksellers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


ELSON’S 
sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED SY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Bznp FoR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York 











MARY CLEMMER. 


Some Extracts From Notices of ‘An 
American Woman’s Life and Work,” 
the Memorial Volume Published by 
Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


(From the Brooklyn Union.] 


The life of Mary Clemmer was brave and in many 
ways hervic. Her influence was particularly strong 
over those of her own sex, and we trust that this 
sketch of her career may prove to be as inspiring as 
were her own words. 


(From the Boston Traveller.} 

The book will be read with a two-fold interest; for 
the love of her whose life and work have contributed 
to the elevation of humanity, and for its intrinsic in- 
terest as a thoughtful, iatellectual analysis and a fine 
commentary on the conditions of literary life in 
America. 


{From the Christian Union.] 


“ A Memorial of Mary Clemmer,” by her husband, 
Edmund Hudson, will be welcome to the many read- 
ers who followed with keen interest ner literary 
career, and formed, as such readers must necessarily 
have done, an equally strong interest in her person- 
ality. Excellent specimens of her style, both in 
poetry and in prose, are included in the volume. The 
story of her life is told simply, without effus‘on, and 
with genuine feeling and reverence. An excellent 
portrait is given as frontispiece. 


{From the Literary World.) 


Of very rare and noble qualities of mind and heart 
was this girl, Mary Clemmer, who was handicapped 
from her youth, but bore herself with heroic courage 
to the end; making her name distingui shed as the fore- 
most woman journalist of the country in her special 
capacity of letter writer, giving promise of success 
as poet and novelist if her life had been spared; and 
through hardship and trial winning golden opinions, 


making herself friends, Justifying aor i worthi- 
ness of honor by her nopility of life, the tender 
ease over her pareats, and ber bravery by spirit to the 
ast. 





(from the Utica Morning Herald.) 


Mr. Hudson .. . prefers to dwell on her love of 
country and of Nature, upon her experience in the 
War, upon the devotion to the welfare of woman, upon 
her friendships and personal relations to men and 
women, He quotes freely from her writings, but his 


knew her best. 


{From the Boox Buyer.| 


There are a hundred reasons why the life of 
Mary Clemmer should find a kindly welcome, and in- 
deed, there is no need tu bespeak a welcome for Mr, 
Hudson's sympathetic and tenderly written memorial 
of his wife Especially among her own sex is her 
name revered, and to the many readers of her letters, 
those to whom her death came as a personal afflic- 
——" this simple record of her site and work will be 

tefully receive dson has done 
ie work Jamirabl: : he bas given to the adwirers of 
Mary Clewmer a p cture of a noble woman's life, 


i 


{From the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


This is a beautiful volume and well commemorates 
a veautifullife. Every chapter isa testimonial that 
upon the part of the biographer it was a labor of 
love. Taken in connection with the four volumes of 
Mary Clemmer's writings, the reader will have a 
clear idea, not only of the rare genius of the woman, 


but her many admirable and loveable qualities. It 
makes up 243 pages, pr.nted with clear type aud neatly 
bound. It contains many extracts and fragments of 
her writings not found in her other books. 


(From the Boston Leacon.] 


It is no exaggeration to add that of ail the women 
in American journalism she was the most distin, 
guished, the best informed and the most influential. 
This ie fully explained in the singularly hearty and 
sympathetic pages of Mr. Hudson, who honors him- 
self in honoring Mrs. Olemmer. It is but natural that 


all the personal friends of Mre. Clemmer should wish 
for a copy of this tender and true memorial, and 
that jouroalistsin oneemt will like it. But it is spe- 
cially commended aiso to the attention of women 

wh te,or wish to write, for pobscation, and to 
women » in general. How much better the press would 
be if more contributors like Mrs. Ciemmer, 
who one all the qualities of heart, mind and intel- 
lect that make s good journalist. 


[From the Brooklyn Magazine.) 


No one could ever rise up and criticise Mary Clem- 
mer for an injustice done to man or measure; her 
character was composed of too sterling quality, her 
mind too broad to harbor petty Jealousies and spites, 
She wrote from ber heart, and that was always in the 


right place. The influence exerted over the opinions 
and morals of a constituency of readers such as Mary 
VClemmer enjoyed can scarcely be over-estimated. 
Iu the life and character of such a wemnee there is 
much to learn, and we wish that Mr. Hudson's 
memorial would find its way into the hands of thou- 
sands of our American women, that they might 
coms the more thoroughly conversant with the career 
of one of the noblest of their sex, 


{From the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette.) 

Iv preparing and publishing “A Memorial of Mary 
cl “her husband, Mr. Edmund Hudson, has 
discharged a sacred duty and conferred a lasting 
favor on the American people. It is well to hollup 
such noble characters to the public gaze; it is well to 
call attention to their achievements, and to bring out 
for fullconsideration the lofty motives by which they 
were actuated. Mary Clemmer was acredit to Ameri- 
can hood. Bi d with rare intellectual gifts, 
she never forgot or slighted the tender mission which 
belongs to her sex; she was alwaysa woman in the 
most exalted sense of the word. While the mind 
soared aloft hse employed ita activities in tuciting 
men to patriotic deeds, in extolling meritorious public 
service and coudemutne venelity sand corru. a a e 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
L 


The Rear-Guard of the Revolu- 
tion. 


By Epmunp Kirke, author of “ Among the 
Pines,” etc. With Portrait of John Sevier, 
and Map. 12mo,clotb. Price, $1.50. 


Many readers will recall a volume published during 
the war, entitled “ Among the Pines,” appearing un- 
der the pen-name of Edmund Kirke. This book at- 
tained a remarkable success, and al] who have read it 
will recal] its spirited and graphic delineations of life 
in the South. “The Rear-Guard of the Revolution,’ 
from the same hand. is a narrative of the adventures 
of the pioneers that first crossed the Alleghanies and 
sertied in what is now Tennessee, under the leader’ 
ship of two remarkable men, James Robertson and 
John Sevier. Sevier is notably the hero of the narra- 
tive. Hiscareer was certainly remarkable, as much 
80 as that of Daniel Boone. The titleof the book is 
derived from the fact that a boay of hardy volun- 
teers, under the leadership of Sevier, crossed the 
mountains to uphold the patriotic cause, and by their. 
timely arrival secured the defeat of the British army 
at King’s Mountain. 


Won by Waiting. 


A NOVEL. By Epna Lyawt, author of 
**Donovan,” ‘We Two,” etc. 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


“The Deaa’s daughters are perfectly real charac 
ters—tbe learned Cornelia especially; the little im- 
pulsive French heroine, who endures their cold hos- 
pitality and at last wins their affection, is thorough- 
ly charming; while throuchout the book there runs 


a golden thread of pure brotherly and sisterly love, 


which pleasantly reminds us that the making and 
marring of marriage is not, after all, the sum total of 
real life."—London Academy. 


IIL, 


Appleton’s General Guide to the 
United States and Canada. 


With numerous Maps and [Ililus'rations, 
Fully revised for the season of 188%, In 
three separate forms : 


ONE VOLUME COMPLETE, pocket-book form 
roan. Price, 2 50. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES AND 
CANADA, one volume, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, one vol- 
ume, cloth. Price, #1 25. 


IV. 


Appleton’s Hand-hook of Summer 
Resoris. 


Revised for the Season of 1886. With Maps 
and numerous illustrations. Large 12mo, 
paper cover. Price, 60 cents. 


¥ 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 


A Conventional Bohemian. 


A NOVEL. By EpMUND PENDLETON. New 
and cheap edition. 12mo, paper cover. 
Price, 50 cents. 


“Mr. Pendleton is a careful observer of human na- 
ture. . . . Mr. Pendleton is certainly exceedingly 
clever. His style is in the main crisp and bright.”— 
London Spectator. 


For sale by ali booksellers; or, any volume sent by 
the publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, 


1,3 and 5 Bond St., N. Y. 


R, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


YATALOGUE 22, of common every-day books and 

pamphlets, from 1to 300 years old, that can be 

had anywhere (except whee, you want em), ready 
shortly. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


tter to the Hon. James G. Brarne from U, 8, 
a ie Senator WARNER MILLER, of New a 
UNITED STATES SENAT r 
WasuHInoton, D. C., Ju ne isin, ym 
Dear Sir.—Mr. F. E. Grant, of 5 West 42a Street, 
ee ae rr4 ve’ conscientious and patnetabtnn book- 
pS Ihave known him well fora number of years 
and Baye made many purchases of books turough 
im was for a pumber of years. pon she | me- 
dium used ‘by General Garfield for such boo 
desired. I only desire to say that oan A. wish 
to purehase any books at any time you will find Mr 
Grant. in every seapect, pee able and jreppwerthy. 

















Res: uly. 
Hon, Jas. G. Blaine, SY Miter, 
Augusta, Me 
auvienaee you mood @ book of any description, 
call on or a 5 F. E.G 
t 43d Street, New York, 
Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Oo., Hartford, Con. 
A book of 100 pages. The 
nan best book for an advertiser 
4 to consult be he experi- 
ae ae tg 
TISING coccetimacce of the cost 
Dg. adver- 


TISING one — finds in it the 
ADvERT eo while for hfs amhe will in- 
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IMPORTANT 10 SCHOOL OFTIGERS, 


Superintendents and Teachers. 


The New York State Legislature having au- 
thorized the purchase of an Unasripcep Dic- 
tionary for each school district in the state, the 
Publishers beg leave to call attention to 


WORCESTER'S 


UNABRIDGED 
QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


The Largest and most Complete Dic- 
tionary of the English Language. 





With Denison’s Reference Index for 76 cents additional. 


After our recent strike we made the change to 
Worcester as our authority in spelling, chiefly to 
bring ourselves into conformity with the accepted 
usage, as well asto gratify the desire of most 
of our staff, including such gentlemen as Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, Mr. George W. Smalley and Mr. 
John R. C. Hassard.— New York Tribune. 


** Worcester’s Dic‘ionary is generally acknowl- 
edged to be the standard authority, erpecially in 
ep-iling and pronunciation, and many publish- 
ers and newspapers, like The Tribune, which for 
a time adopted Webster as an authority, have 
gone back to Worcester. In these departments 
the editors of the last and only good edition of 
Webster have confessed the superiority of Wor- 
cester by age up many of the peculiarities of 
the previous editions. They have simply Wor- 
cesterized their dictionary, thereby greatly im- 
proving it. Either dictionary is good enough in 
its definitions, and where they differ in orthog- 
raphy and orthoepy most will prefer Worcester ; 
and here is the chief use of a dictionary.” —New 
York Independent, 


WORCESTER is generally regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY for the English lan- 
guage, and is so recommended by Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Win- 
throp, Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, 
Stephens, Quincy, Felton, Hillard, Memminger, 
and the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as autbor- 
ity by the departments of our National Govern- 
ment. It is also adopted by many of the Boards 
of Public Instruction, 


Worcester’s Dictionaries were adopted June 
1st, 1886, for exclusive use in the public schools 
of Virginia, 


Favorable Rates will be given to School Boards or 
Teachers on application, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


7T15and717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





J.H. Bares, Newspaper Ad’t'ing Agent, 41 Park Row, 
N, Y., bought Outs. M. Pettengill i Co. April, 1886 





“WHITING'S STANDARD ” WRITING PAPER, 
MUSIC. 


CHOIR LEADERS 


Are aware of the fact thet ie eatest musical need 
of the choir is good, re and Hymn 
Anthems tor opening, “deuun, and occasional use, 
This need the’*MusicaLVisiTox’’ proposes to supply 


EVERY MONTH. 


It will have in each number enough 


Choice Anthems and Cholr Pieces 


to last a choir until the next issue. In addition to 
this, there will a@ number of tine Organ Volun- 
taries, while In the reading department will be 
found the usual assortment of Sketches, es, 

ys, and articles of special interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 
In Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 
A sample copy will be mailed to any 
address for 10 cents. Address 


THE JOWN CHURCH CO, 




























~TISOOUESLARY" HAC Sgt UO ae 


GARLAND LEPA Y ACADEM V. 
i riccetetaaces i fait Your et. 32) 
TOALF, A. M., Supt. 
RR SEMINARY, Bre NEW Se oe, 
THE STAGER SUMMER COLLEGE OF 
LANGUAGES 


game July 12th, for six weeks, at the University of 
ont,  Burlt ington, Vermont. For programs, 
y — le and board (from $4.00 up), address the Presi. 


L. A. STAGER, Burlington, Vermont. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 

rman and, are a Laboratories, Gabinete 

p—4 Observatory. 1,000 vols, Fine Art Gal- 
Tuten, Yel & your Addre 

Mids BLANCHAR rincipal, South Hadicy, Mass. 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N, Y. 


The Cathedral School of Saint Mary. 


Experienced teachers, thorough inet instruction and 
careful Christian taining ~ a ed number ot 
irls. School year begins Sept. 22d. Yor further in- 
ormation address, 
MISS CHARLOTTE TITCOMR, Principal. 


ROCKFORD, SEMINARY, aestwous 


ce) Ry i y Gopart- 






































CINCINNATI, O. dent St apaee ete stor of jmasticy 
Alicese SAD eR wits Plaine Nev. Boys prevared 
EDUCATION, for business ch ned air fi poiege, i eT ee re apply 
EST TEACHERS. AND FOREIGN ’ 
en Feit tee Manor tence mL dO 


Circulars of Good Schoo! 
School Provert; pa ts 
Scboo] and Kindergarten Material, ete, 
J. W. SOHEKMERMORN & OO.,7E. 14th Street, N. Y. 


AMERASG ‘AN AND F REIGN TEACHERS 
GENCY supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu 
tors. Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools and Fam 
thes. APPIY TRS. M. J. YOUNG-KULTON 

7 ae ae is Uaion Square, New York 





Apply to W. D, KERR. 16 Astor Place, New York, 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 
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French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, ine weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficient! oy Se for = -day and business con- 
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A LITERARY “COUP D’ETAT 


Two-of the choicest and most famous books in modern litera-| 
ture are herewith offered upon terms that are entirely withou 
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MY PRICE when sold in sets of nine volumes, is a little 
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50 cents, by mail, post-paid. 
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HALF MOROCCO, marbled edges. 
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The Best Edition ~ Irving’s Works 
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It is printed in the type shown by these 
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Religions _ Auteligence, 


THE CANADA PRESBYTERIAN A8- 
SEMBLY. 


BY J. B. FRAZER. 








Eleven years ago the Union was con- 
summated which made the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada one from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, since which time it bas gone on 
its way joyously and prosperously, extend- 
ing and expandiog with the growth of the 
Dominion, in which it holds a leading posi- 
tion among the sisterhood of Evangelical 
Churches, 

The General Assembly is representative, 
and is composed of one-fourth of all the 
ministers and elders, elected annually by 
their respective presbyteries. It has met 
in all the principal cities of the country in 
succession, and was convened this year in 
that delightfully situated little city, known 
to so many Americans—Hamilton, the hos- 
pitality of whose citizens is proverbial even 
in Canada, 

The Assembly was opened on the 9th 
inst. at 7:30 Pp. M., with appropriate devo- 
tional exercises and a sermon by the retir- 
ing moderator, the Rev. Principal Mac- 
kvight, of Pine Hill Theological Seminary, 
Halifax. The sermon, on Matt. xili, 52, 
was a model of simplicity and brevity, 
being delivered in exactly twenty-three 
minutes, but was replete with fresh and 
suggestive thought on the position and 
work of the preacher of the Gospel. It was 
as good as a short course on homiletics to 
the fathers and brethren, who listened 
throughout with attention. 

The new moderator, the Rev. J. K. Smith, 
M. A., of Galt, Ont., was elected by accia- 
mation, as a tribute to his ability and to his 
distinguished success for a long term of 
years ir one of the largest pastoral charges 
in the Church, the membersbip being over 
one thousand. And throughout the As- 
sembly Mr. Smith has shown himself as 
much the master of the situation in the 
Moderator’s Chair—sometimes not an easy 
situation to be master of—as he was before 
well known to be in his pulpit and congre- 
gation. To his great credit, the temper of 
the Assembly has been exce)lent and the 
work has gone on smoothly and expedi- 
tiously. 

Fourteen applicaions from ministers of 
other Churches to be received show the 
estimate in which the Presbyterian minis. 
try is held, and the commanding position 
the Church is taking in this country, 
Every year brings a long list of similar ap- 
plications, notwithstanding the frequent 
requirement of additional college training 
before their final reception. 

The first discussion of interest was on 
the proposal to introduce term-service in 
the eldership. The modest request that 
the subject should be referred tc presby- 
teries was refused by a vote of 108 to 
eighty-four, many of the Elders in Assembly 
having taken strong ground against the 
proposed change. 

The ‘‘ deceased wife's sister” question is 
dead, and arrangements were made for its 
decent interment. The conclusion that 
members of the Church who may marry a 
deceased wife's sister, aunt, or niece, shall 
not be disciplined, is sent down to presby 
terivts under the Barrier Act, and will 
come back next year to become the law of 
the Church. 

The Home Mission Work is the great 
work of the Canadian, as it is of the Amer- 
ican churches, and the Presbyterian Church 
leads the way, especially in what we call 
our great Northwest, where about thirty 
three per cent. of the population is Presby- 
terian. By the last census it appears that 
Presbyterians largely outnumber any other 
denomination in that vast district. The 
outlay for Home Missions last year was 
about $87,000, of which $18,500 was spent 
in the Northwest. In addition to this, 
$31,000 was given for the augmentation of 
stipends in weaker congregations, up to a 
minimum fixed two years ago, of $750 per 
annum, with a manse; besides $5,640 
raised and expended by College Missionary 
Associations, and $579 specially for a mis- 
sion to lumber-men in the woods during 
the winter, making what is not a mean 
total of $74,220. The credit of the distin. 
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in its various branches is largely due to 
the Rev. Cochrane Brantford, the Rev. D. 
J. Macdonnell, Toronto, and the Rev. 
James Robertson, Gencral Superintendent, 
Winnipeg. 

A question was raised as to the relation 
of the General Superintendent to the 
presbyteries; but a proposal to curtail bis 
powers was dismissed in view of his ex- 
ceptionally valuable services and the fail- 
ure to prove that any abuses of power 
existed. 

Reports from all the theological semina- 
ries indicate an advarce ull along the line 
from Halifax to Winnipeg. Perhaps the 
most interesting snd cxcitirg debate of the 
Assembly was on a proposal to consolidate 
our six seminaries, which was referred last 
year to acommittee. The committee was 
about evenly divided, and brought in two 
reports. A whole afternoon and a forc- 
noon were spent in listening to cogent 
arguments and eloquent appeals pro and con, 
and the question was finally decided in 
favor of dismissing ‘‘ Consolidation” as 
** impracticable” by a vote of 116 to 87. 

The Foreign Missions Reports were pre- 
sented on Friday evening of the first week, 
when the large church was crowded with 
an intercsted congregation. During the 
past year all the missions report progress. 
The mission to the Indians in the North- 
west, which is slill in charge of the Foreign 
Mission Board, is expanding. Work has 
been begun since last year on five new re- 
serves, and three new schools have been 
opened, making a total of thirteen reserves 
now occupied. It is found possible both 
to civilize and Christiunize the Indian, 
and a much cheaper way of dealing with 
him than by undertaking to coerce and ex 
terminate him. The Assembly was greatly 
interested in the addresges of the Rev. Hugh 
Mackay, from our Indian Mission, and the 
Rev. Joseph Annand, from the New 
Hebrides. The Church has large mis 
sions to the Coolics in Trinidad 
and Demarara, to the cannibals of the New 
Hebrides, besides its mission in Central 
India, and in Formosa, in which last dur- 
ing the past year more than eleven hun- 
dred converts have been baptized, and four 
new churches crected with money paid by 
the Chinese Government as indemnity for 
the destructioa of chapels by the mob dur- 
ing the recent Franco-Chinese war. The 
estimates for next year’s Foreign Mission 
work are $71,000. 

There was long and carnest deliberation 
over the state of the augmentation of sti- 
pends fund, the contributions to which, 
though on the increase, are still insufficient 
to provide $750 per annum with a manse to 
each pastor. Hitherto the deficiency has 
been met by a reserve find. It was agreed 
that the moderator’s pastoral letter this 
year should have special reference to the 
subject of ministerial support. The Pres. 
byterian is the only Canadian Church so 
far which has come up to a minimum of 
$750, and she intends to keep up to it till 
she can rise higher. 

An overture on the supply of the Home 
Miseion fields during the winter months 
asking that some arrangement be made by 
which students should be available, was 
warmly discussed, and finally dismissed 
without any provision being made for the 
solution of one of the most practical and per- 
plexing problems of the Home Mission. Is 
there no way in which students can be edu- 
cated, and Home Mission stations in regions 
remote from the seminaries receive at least 
partial winter supply? 

About one-fourtn of the population of 
Canada is composed of French-speaking 
Roman Catholics. The mission of the 
Presbyterian Church to them, under charge 
of the French Evangelization Bourd is, next 
to Foreign Missions, the most popular 
scheme of the Church. 

The Board employed last year seventeen 
picked men as colporteurs, twenty-six 
teachers, and supplies preaching in seventy- 
eight stations. The total contributions 
last year amounted to about $30,000. One 
man—Mr. Fergusva, of Fergus, Oat., who 
has hitherto given $400 per annum, shows 
his interest and confidence in the work by 
voluntarily doubling ‘his contribution. 
Pére Chiniquy, who has rendered such long 
and distinguished services in this cause, 
estimates the converts already made at not 
(ess than 85,000, very many of whom, owing 





to persecution are scattered abroad, cer- 
tainly a very hopeful beginning, and more 
than a little leaven in the great lump. 

The Home Mission work of the Church 
in the Northwest owes much of its success 
to the Church and Manse Building Fund, 
through assistance from which, during the 
last three years, to the amount of $38,393, 
seventy-five buildings of the value of $91,- 
710 have been erected. 

The reports on the state of religion, on 
temperance, on Sabbath-schools and Sab- 
bath observance engaged the earnest atten- 
tion of the Assembly at length, and af 
forded ground for devout gratitude, as wel! 
a8 for profcund solicitude. The Assembly 
was agreed that two of the greates' ene- 
mies the Church has to fear and fight are in- 
temperance end Sabbath desecration. 
S:eps were taken to secure the co-operation 
of the American Churches in the suppres- 
sion of unneceasary Sunday railway traffic 
and labor. 

A scheme for the supply of vacancies 
and the distribution of probationers was 
unanimously adopted, and a committe: ap 
pointed to carry it out, with the Rev. R. 
J. Laidlaw, of Hamilton, as convener. 

Thirteen ministers of the fourteen from 
other Churches applying for admission 
were received, and arrangements made for 
giving them severally the status accorded 
by the Assembly. 

A resolution was unanimously passed by 
a standing vote representing to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada ‘the imperative peces- 
sity of at once canceling all appointments 
of agents, in its relations with the Indians 
of the Northwest, who are known to be 
tyrannical, unjust, or immoral, and fil'ing 
their places with wen of integrity, sobriety 
and purity.” 

A committee was appointcd to prepare 
for submission to Assembly a manual con- 
taining a synopsis of Presbyterian faith 
and polity, for use particularly in home 
mission work. Tue report of t' e Commit- 
tec on Co-operation with other Churches, 
in fields where no one denomination was 
strung enough to sustain itself, was sent 
down to Presbyteries. This is another step 
in the way of practical union. And ¢o the 
work goes hopefully on. 

The honor of preaching the Assembly 
Sermons fell this year on the Rev. Dr. 
Jardine, of Brockville, Oat., formeily for 
some time in the Foreign Work in Calcutta, 
India, and the Rev. James Robertson, the 
present most energetic and efficient Super- 
intendent of the Church’s Home Mission 
Work in the Northwest. The choice was 
wiscly made, and indicates the prominence 
given to the work of Missions in the Pres- 
byterian Church. Almost all the pulpits 
of the Evangelical Churches of the city 
were ably and acceptably filled by promi- 
nent Presbyterian pastors, and ILamilton 
should be the better for many a day of 
such a day’s services. The Assembly is 
deeply indebted to the hospitality which 
has forgotten nothing and left nothing un- 
done which could contribute to the com- 
fort and enjoyment of commissioners. 
Even to the daily decoration of the pulpit 
and platform with a profusion of the 
choicest and rarest plants and flowers, all 
the arrangements indicated the geauineness 
of the welcome accorded the Assembly. 

The place of next meeting was by an 
overwhelming maj rity decided for Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, as against Halifax, N. 8., 
for which a strong plea was made. The 
Presbyterian Church is the first to hold a 
session of its supreme court in the North- 
west, and in this follows the example of the 
American Presbyterian Church (North) 
which held its assembly this year in Minneé- 
apolis. The place of meeting is Knox 
Church, and the time the second Thursday 
in June. 

After a few appropriate and affecting 
words from the moderator, the business 
being finished, one of the most thoroughly 
enjoyable sessions of the General Assembly 
was brought to aclose. 

LEITH, ONTARIO. 





Tue Church of England Synod in session in 
Toronto, Canada, last week, appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the Presbyterian, Methu- 
dist, and other Christian bojies in Canada, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the possibilities of 
honorable union with such bodics, and, if such 


union be found possible without sacrifice of es- 
sential Christian principles, to formulate a 
scheme for effecting such union. 





THE UNITARIAN SPLIT IN THE 
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BY THE REY. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Ex-SECRETARY OF THE WeEsTERN UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE. 





Tue recent action of the Western Unitarian 
Conference in refusing to commit itself to either 
the Christian or the theistic position is some- 
thing so startling in its character that I do not 
wonder you ask me for farther information 
about it than the published reports have given. 

The facts briefly stated are as follows: 

There are in the Unitarian body two national 

organizations. One is the ‘‘ National Confer 
ence,” which meets biennially, usually at Sara- 
toga, solely for purposes of religious discussion 
ard conference and social intercourse. The 
other is the ‘American Unitarian Association,” 
the missionary, publishing, money-raising, and 
money-disbursing organization of the devomi- 
na‘ion, which holds its meetings annually in 
Boston during the month of May. Then, the 
West has its Western Conference, which is a 
body with no very definite geographical Jimits, 
but taking in the churches of some twelve states, 
from Ohio cn the east to Colorado on the west, 
and from Mivnesota north to Kentucky soutb. 
Both the national organizations stand upon an 
unequivocally Christian basis, as they always 
have done. The We'tern Conference, when it 
was organized a little more than thirty years 
ago, took its stand also as a distinctly Christian 
body. And thus it continued for twenty years. 
But the Free Religious movement, which rose in 
the East fifteen or twenty years ago, did not fail 
to make itself fclt in the West. Some of our 
more radical Westeyn ministers were much af- 
fected by it; and after its force was partly 
spent in the East, some of our ministers 
there, who were most in sympathy with it—and 
for that r-ason Jeast in sympathy with the pre- 
vailing Uni ariapism of the Hast—very naturally 
drif ed to the newer and theologically more 
fluent West. Moreover, in connection with the 
Free Religious controversy the pame * Chris- 
lian” was much discussed, the Free Religious 
p ople taking the ground very generally that it 
is a narrow, limiting name, inextricably wedded 
to certain irrational and outgrown theological 
dogmas which liberal, rational thinkers must 
have nothing to do with. 
FAs a result of this it was not strange that 
there should arise ia the more radical Unitarian 
ranks in the Wes! a “ sensitiveness” about using 
the Christian name. At last the proposition 
was definitely made to change the basis of the 
Western Conference, quietly leavirg out the 
Christian name, and welcoming ail to fellowship 
who cared to work to promote “ the Kingdom of 
God” A large par: of the Conference really did 
not like this ; preferred to keep the name which 
they loved better than any other,and which meant 
more toth'm than any other. But, yielding to 
the plea that nam-s are nothing and things 
everything, and that the things that are g,odin 
Christianity can be kept all the same and all the 
better for not being fettered with the name, 
and yielding also to the plea that “if a name 
maketh my brother to offend I must not uee 
that name while the world stands,” the Confer- 
ence, to conciliate a few, indeed—I may perhaps 
say to conciliate one—of its more extremely 
radical] but very highly esteemed brethren, 
changed from a Christian to a simply theistic 
basis. 

This was in 1875. On the new basis all went 
harmoniously for atime. But ere long it began 
to be noted that the brethren who had effected 
the change were not satisfied, but wanted still 
further change. ‘“ Theism is limiting,” they 
began to say. ‘‘The Word God is dogmatic.” 
“The proper basis for Unitarianism, at leas; 
for all Unitarian organizations, is ethical— 
solely ethical and not in any sense theological.” 

Four years ago the Conference was made a 
corporate body. The ethical men pressed hard 
to get it put upon an ethical basis. The con- 
test was lung and warm. At last a compromise 
was entered into, and it was placed upon what 
was called simply a *‘ business basis”; that is, 
the purpose of the Conference was declared to 
be to transact business for and promote the 
interesis of the churches forming the Confer- 
ence. This, however, was a virtual triamph of 
the ethical party ; for the theistic basic was swept 
away, even though a distinctly ethical basis was 
not adopted. 

Thus the Conference stood, until the meeting 
in Cincinnati last month, 

For two years past the secretary of the Con- 
ference has not been in sympathy with this 
non-Christian and non-theistic attitude of the 
body. In his annual report a year ago he 
called attention to some of the evil effects which 
in his judgment were appearing from it. And 
again at the late Cincinnati meeting he did the 
same, more strongly still, urging upon the Con- 
ference the importance of its taking steps to 
remedy 1n many ways the harmful consequences 
which has arisen and must more and more arise, 
from the surrender of the distinctly Christian 
and theistic positions which it had formerly 
held. An extended discussion followed. What 
was asked by the secretary and those who stood 





with him was not that the body adopt a creed ; 
this wat strongly disavowed. Nor was it the 
introduction of any dogmatic tests of fellow- 
ship. Nor was it any infringement upon the 
Congregational independence of individual 
churches. What was urged was that the Con- 
ference declare its purpose. Was its purpose 
religious, or ¢a8 it only ethical? One resolution 
introduced declared its purpose to be “to pro- 
mote pure Chris‘ianity”; another to promote 
a religion of “love to God and love to man.” In 
the former the word Christianity was objected 
to on the old Free Religious ground ; and in the 
latter the word God was objected to as ‘* dog- 
matic.’ Both resolutions were lost. Then the 
Conference proceeded to adopt a distinct ethical 
basis for itself, welcoming all to its fellowship 
who wish to join it to help ‘promote ‘truth, 
righteousness and Icve.” 

It should be said that the Cincinnati meeting, 
which took this extraordinary action, was only 
to a limited extent representative of the real 
Unitarianiem of the West, only onc-third of the 
Western churches having sent delegates. A few 
of the extremely radical churches were repre- 
sented by large delegations; but some of the 
older and larger churches, which are thoroughly 
Christian in their sympathies, bad become £0 much 
alienated from the Conference on account of i's 
extreme tendencies, that they had sent few dele- 
gates, or none at all. Hence the action taken 
meant little as to the real sentiments of Western 
Unitarians generally, though it did mean a clear 
cap ure of the Conference. The issue came out 
in the clearest light; the Christian and theistic 
positions were distinctly rejected, and the ethi- 
cal as distinctly adopted. 

Strange as it may seem to say it, this was 
probably just what was needed; for it has at 
last pretty thoroughly aroused the Christian 
Unitarians of the West. Ever they have said: 
*Let us have peace. These extreme radical 
brethren of ours are good men, they mean well. 
It we don’t actively oppose them they will soon 
sce their mistake, and come back into the Chris- 
tian lines.” And so, for the sake of quiet they 
have let the denominational mvchinery of the 
West, little by little, be taken out of their 
hands, and stronghold after stronghold be cap- 
tured, until now the Western Conference, the 
most important organization of the West, is 
los‘. 

What is to be done? 

Several things have already been done. At 
the close of the Cincinnati meeting the leading 
representatives of the Christian sentiment of 
the Conference present met and resolved to 
issue a protest against the revolutionary action 
which had been taken. Already several leading 
Western churches, including the two strongest 
in Chicago, the First Church in St. Loui, the 
church in Kansas City and others, have taken 
such action as will probably result in severing 
their connection with the Western organization, 
and turning their allegiance to the national 
body (the American Unitarian Association) 
which representa in West and East the Christian 
Unitarian position. The president-cl ct and 
several directors of the Conference have re- 
signed. Last week a meeting of Christian Uni- 
tarians was held in Meadville, Pa., the seat of 
the principal theological school for the educa- 
tion of ministers for the West, and this week 
another similar meeting bas been held in Chi- 
cago for consultation over the situation. After 
full and careful deliberation it has been decided 
to go forward at once to organiz) the Christian 
Unitarian forces of the West for distinct Chris. 
tian work. To this end steps are being taken to 
form a Western Unitarian Association, to work 
in harmony with the National Association and 
be virtually its Western Branch. It is felt that 
the analogy is close between the Western Uni- 
tarian situation at present and that of the South 
duriog the War. The Western Conference has 
virtually seceded from the national organiza- 
tion—the Unitarian Union—having taken up a 
position that is unprecedented in the history of 
Unitarianism in this country, or, indeed, any 
other. The Western Protestants, therefore, 
simply take the attitude of protest against the 
secession, and urge fidelity to tha general cause 
—loyalty to the historic Unitarian flag, on which 
not ‘ non-Christianity,” but “ A More Rational 


and a Purer Christianity” has ever been in- . 


scribed. 

It should be said in justice to the men who 
have been instrumental in carrying the Western 
Conference to its present non-Christian and non- 
theistic position, that they are themselves indi- 
vidually, for the most part, earnest believers in 
God and worship, and even in the spiritual lead- 
ership of Jesus, and in not a few of their 
churches are doing devoted and excellent relig- 
ious work, thoroughly Christian in spirit. But, 
they say, this is all individual ; we believe in this 
kind of work, and hence individually we do it ; 
but others, who believe in something different, 
even to the extent of being agnostics or rejecters 
of God or prayer or immortality, should be left 
free to believe and work and teach as they see 
fit, and to do it under the name and within the 
ranks of Unitarianism, if they choose. 
Unitarianism, they say, should inscribe 
on its banners none but ethical words ; it should 
not make even belief in God or worship essen 
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tial; the granting of such absolutely unrestricted 
freeiom is the way, they claim, actually to pro- 
mote worship and belief in God. 

But though the religious character and earn- 
estness and personal infiuence of the leaders 
in this new departure in Western Unitarianism 
has made the denomination generally slow to 
realize their real position and purpose, and has 
given them a constituency that is by no means 
light, it may be taken for granted that the de- 
nomination generally, even in the West, will not 
follow them. No class of religious people are 
more in love with liberty than Unitarians ; yet 
it is liberty within law, and not license that we 
want; and a large portion of us have the deep 
and abiding belief that the truest liberty is that 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. No class of per- 
gons are more committed than we to progress, 
to growth, to acceptance of new light and new 
truch; but the better minds among us are in- 
creasingly desirous of being sure that the 
progress” be actual advance and not mere 
motion, or worse, retrogression ; and that the 
supposed new truth be real truth and not mere 
guess or delusion, 

Some of the reasons why the Unitarian body 
generally cannot join this ethical movement 
may be briefly indicated : 

1. This movement is revolutionary in its 
character, not evolutionary; it is a violent 
break with the Uniterianism of the past which 
has never failed to be theistic and Christian. 

2. To join it would isolate and weaken us asa 
denomination, cutting us off from connection 
with the other Christian Churches—leaving us a 
solitary band instead of a part of a great army. 

3. This movement is in its nature reactionary 
—a step, a lonz step backwards—a subtraction, a 
reversion toa lower type. We have heretofore 
stood before the world for “ truth and right- 
eousness and love” with a splendid **plus”; that 
plus being nothing less than our great faiths 
concerning God, Jesus, the immortal life and 
prayer. Now these faiths are to be declared no 
longer essential to Unitarianism. 

4. The new movement is denumipationally 
disintergrating ; it cannot fail to disturb fellow- 
ship in the West, and between the West and the 
Kast. 

5. If it becomes extenrive it will confuse and 
to a considerable extent destroy our missionary 
and church extension work. Our main givers 
are those whose Chris‘ian faith is strongest. 
They give for distinctively Christian ends, and 
would largely turn their gifts into other chan- 
nels if our Christian purpose should become un- 
certain. 

6. To lift above us as a denomination a solely 
ethical flag would make us generally un- 
derstood as having surrendered Christianity in 
our individual liver. In vain might we say: 
**'Phe external sign is notbing ; the public decla. 
ra‘ion is nothing.” The public declaration is 
much; the sign is much. ‘The world would say, 
as it has a right to say: ‘If you mean Christi- 
auity, declare it. If you erase Christianity and 
God from your platforms and banners, you must 
pardon us if we conclude you don’t any longer 
mean Christianity or God.” 

7. To join this movement would be to set Uni- 
tarianism adrift. If the word God is too ‘*dog- 
matic,” as our ethical brethren declare, for our 
banners and platforms, it can hardly be long 
before itis too dogmatic for our pulpits and 
hymn-books and Suuday-schools. If we have 
advanced so far as to discover that God is dog- 
matic, our next step in advance may be expected 
to reveal to us that ** truth,” * rightecusness ” 
and * love” are also dogmatic. 

To such considerations as these the events of 
the past few monthe, and especially of the past 
few weeks, have done much to awaken the 
Unitarians of this country. 

I+ is plain that there is to be some drawing of 
lines, some dividing of rauks. A not inconsid- 
erable body seem likely to go forward, for a 
time at least, on the ethical or free religious 
basis adopted at Cincinnati. How wide or deep 
the division in our numbers may be nobody can 
tell, All hope, of course, that it will be only 
slight and temporary. But one thing was never 
clearer than now: it is that the Unitarian de- 
nomination will not surrender its Christian 
character. The deeper currents in the body, as 
a whole, seem flowing actually more and more 
toward what is deepest and central in Christian 
faith and life, not away from it. The tendency 
of the work being dune in our divinity schools 
is atrongly in this direction. It is particularly 
noticeable that an increasing number of our 
younger men are earnestly loyal to our Chris- 
tian bistory and the Christian Gospel, as we un- 
derstand it. It may be that some of our num 
ber, whom we love and esteem, may persist in 
withdrawing for a time from the main army, for 
the purpose of getting liberty to march under 
a banner with no God, Carist, worship, or im- 
mortality inscribed on its folds (though most of 
these brothers carry these faiths in their hearts) ; 
but it may safely be taken for granted that Uni- 
tarianism as a whole, in this country, West and 
East, is not going to suffer those central stars of 
its life to be removed from its flag, or even to 
have their luster there dimmed. 


CuicaGo, ILx., June 2ith, 1986, 


Hews of the Weed. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue Senate Committee on Commerce 
reported the River and Harbor bill on June 25th. 
Items in the House bill have been increased #3,- 
483,275, and others have been decreased $615,- 
500, making a net increase of $2,867,775, aad a 
total appropriation of $18,049 975. It appro- 
priates $1,000,000 for New York harbor, $10,000 
for Canarsie Bay, and $50,000 for Raritan Bay. 
Baltimore harbor gets $300,000 ; Potomac Fiats, 
$500,000 ; Delaware River, $280,000, of which 
$40,000 is to be expended between Camden and 
Philadelphia ; Great Kanawba River, $200,000; 
Cascades, Oregon, $250,000; Columbia River, 
$350,000 ; Portage Lake Canal, Mich., $350,000 ; 
Sturgeon Bay Canal, Mich., $150,000, and Hen- 
nepin Canal, $300,000. 


...-The President devoted almost the whole of 
June 24th to the consideration of pension cases, 
During the day he acted upon 118 private pen- 
sion bills, after giving each case a thorough 
personal examination, Thirty bills were vetoed, 
and eighty-eight were approved. The President 
wrote all the veto messages himself without 
assistance by dictation or otherwise. ‘They 
made about fifty pages of closely written fools- 
cap. Indeed it is stated that the President has 
personally written every message that has been 
issued from the White House during his Admin- 
istration. Up to date the President bas sent in 
to Congrese seventy-one vetoes, 





....The Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, by a vote of seven to two, decided to 
report adversely the nomination of James W. 
Matthewr, of Albany, N. Y., to be Register of 
Deeds at Washington, in the place of Frederick 
Douglass. Senators Ingalls and Spooner voted 
in favor of confirmation, and Palmer and Chace 
(Republicans) and Harris, Blackburn, Vance, 
and Browp (Democrats) voted against, Senator 
Pike was absent, but left word to have bis vote 
recorded in the negative. Senator Blackburn 
was instructed to report the nomination at the 
next executive session, with a recommcndation 
that it be rejected. 


...-The Fitz John Porter bi:l passed the Sen- 
ate on June 25th by a vote of 30 to 17. Mr. 
Sherman failed to vote. Mr, Sabin was paired 
in its favor, and Mr, Stanford would have voted 
foc it had he been present. 


.-.-The President has. returned from his 
yachting voyage in Chesapeake Bay and vicini- 
ty. The party did not leave United States 
waters, 


.---On June 24th the Senate passed the bill 
repealing the timber culture and pre emption 
laws by a vote of 34 to 20. 


....During his short stay at the Hot Springs 
in Bath County, Ve., Secretary Manning has 
almost entirely recovered his health, 


DOMESTIO. 


....A strike among the switchmen on tne Lake 
Shore road at Chicago is in progresr. On the 
25th, with the aid of the police, the railway com- 
pany managed to get out a train of ten cars, A 
cruwd gathered, and the police and railway em- 
ployés were cursed and threatened with vio- 
lence. The crowd finally rushed at the police 
and turned the switches. The train had com- 
menced to move out. It parsed the open 
switches and was thrown from the track. Tne 
engine and all the cars were derailed. To com- 
plete the wreck the coupling pins were drawn and 
thrown away. On the 26th a bloody fight took 
place between the police and the strikers. Short- 
ly after noon the Lake Shore Company sent out 
of the roundhouse two engines and two cabooses. 
On each caboose were about fifteen policemen 
and twenty Pinkerton men. The engines pro- 
ceeded to Englewood surrounded by a howling 
mob, which they at levgth left behind. Two 
other engines, belonging to other roads passed 
out after the Lake Snore engine, and they were 
seized by a gang of 100 furious men. They put 
on a full head of steam and made after the first 
engine, The locomotives which the strikers had 
captured soon overtook the train, and ran into 
the rear caboose with a terrible thump. The 
deputies in the caboose fired some shots from 
their revolvers, hitting at least two of the strik- 
ers. The police train and the pursuing locomo- 
tives then slackened speed, but did not stop. 
The Lake Shore engines were finally pulled back 
into Chicago. It is said that three strikers 
were shot ; but besides theee there were probably 
several killed or wounded by falling from the 
rapidly moving engines. None of the po- 
lice were injured. Later in the day another 
Lake Shore train was seized on its way out by 
strikers and hauled back into Chicago. Five 
strikers have been severely but not fatally burt, 
and two policemen injured. The strikers threw 
a lot of empty cars across the Rock Island tracks 
and intercepted the United States mail. The 
mail train was forced to switch back on another 
track. During the swi'ching a man threw out 
the switch, and the train was derailed. The 
Superior Court has issued an injunction against 





the strikers. The railway company has notified 


the Sheriff of Cook County that he will be held 
responsible for further damage to their prop 
erty. The Sheriff fled from the city on the first- 
day of the strike and has not yet returned. 


....Mayor Grace has sent to Governor Hill a 
recommendation that Gen. Alexander Shaler be 
removed from the position of President of the 
Health Department on the charges preferred 
against him. The Mayor recites the facte as to 
the hearings had on the charges, and then gives 
the reasons for the removal of the accused. 
Among these is the following: That he com- 
mitted a fraud upon the city, and converted 
public property to his own use, in that he re- 
ceived a part of the profit, commission, or brok- 
erage of $12,000, which Wilson, as the agent or 
broker of the owner of the property, received fur 
the sale of the same to the city. The Mayor also 
sends the Governor a copy of the evidence taken 
on the trial of the charges. It rests with Gov- 
ernor Hill to approve or to disapprove the 
Mayor’s action, 


....Ex-Judge David Davies died at six o’clock 
at his home in Bleomfield, [il., on June 26th. He 
auffered from erysipelas and diabetes. The 
latter was the immediate cause of his death, 
He had been ill for several weeks. He leaves a 
wife, an only son, anda daughter. For nearly 
three years Judge Davies was President of the 
Senate, during President Arthur’s administra- 
tion. In 1862 he was appointed by President 
Lincoln to the Supreme Court bench. He re- 
signed this position in 1878 to accept the chair 
in the Senate. He was an Independent in 
politics, and alone formed a third party in the 
Senate. In the Presidential election in 1872 te 
received one electoral vote. His prop rty is 
estimated at $1,250,000. 





FOREIGN. 


...»Mr, Gladstone has been conducting bis 
campaign iu person, and is very much exhsusted, 
Io Ireland seventy-seven Parnellite candidates 
will meet with no opposition, and seven seats 
will be contested. In London pine Tory seats 
will not be contested. In Scotland Unionists 
and Conservatives will contest sixty out of 
seventy two seats. Mr, Gladstone has written as 
follows to Mr. John Bright: “I regret to read 
your letter to Mr, Peter Rylands. Without losing 
moment I beg of you either to publicly except 
me from your assertion that one year ago all 
Liberals held Mr. Rylands’s opinion or to give 
proof of what you say. Never since the Home 
Rule struggle was started, fifteen years ago, have 
I ence condemned it 1n principle or held in any 
way the opinions of Mr. Rylands, which, to 


speak frankly, I think absurd.’’ Cardinal Man- 
ning has written a letter to deny the statement 
circulated that he was an opponent of Home 
Rule. On the contrary, he says, be has always 
favored a plan of Home Rule consistent with the 
integri'y of the Empire and the sovereignty of 
the Imperial Parliament. 


....Lord Randolph Churchill opencd the cam 
paign at Paddington, on June 26:h, in a two- 
bour speech, Lord Randolph defended his elec- 
tion address, which has been so much critivised. 
Every word of it, he said, was Gospel truth. He 
sat down to write it with the resolution to tell 
the truth and shame the Devi]. Mr. Gladstone's 
schemes, he continued, placed the Government 
in the hands of a Catholic Celtic peasantry, 
under the control of American adventurers and 
an une‘crupulous, fanatical priesthood. He had 
nothing to say to the American dynamite and 
dagger faction, but to offer the old English chal- 
lenge: **Come on!«ur prisons are large and 
rope is cheap.” ‘‘We have plenty of amateur 
hangmer,” he declared, ‘and for the first vic- 
tim of dynamite or dagger we have scores of 
avengers. When the first Englishman falle, the 
lives and persons of the dynamitcurs and their 
alliee will be placed at the mercy of an angry 
and outraged people.” Lord Randolph con- 
cluded by c-mparirg Gladstone wi.b Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 

..+.The Queen prorogued Parliament on June 
25th. Her speech was brief. S10 mentions the 
Irish question as the main one at issue, touches 
on the gencral state of affairs in Europe, her 
commercial tieaty with Spain, and the Colonial 
Exhibition ; thanks the Commons for supplies ; 
announces that she has signed the bill amend- 
ing laws affecting crofiers; and has given her 
consent to the bill to enable Great Britain to 
enter the Luternational Copyright Union. 


..-.-The French Senate on June 22d, con- 
curred with the Chamber of Deputies in passing 
the bill for the expulsion of the Princes bya 
vote of 141 to 107. The Count of Paris is in 
England, and Plon Pilon is in Geneva. The 
Count has issued a manif+ sto in which he affirms 
that he will be ready for France when France 1s 
ready for him. He says the republic is afraid. 
The Count suffered much from seasickness in 
crossing the English Channel. 
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CHRIST IN CHRISTIANITY. 


Tuere is nothing inthe universe more 
reali than Jesus Christ, as he was when on 
earth, as he is now in Heaven, as he will 
be when he comes to raise the dead and 
judge the world, and as he will continue to 
be forever. Of him it is said, in the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, that he is ‘‘ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever.” He is not 
a fictitious character, merely an imaginary 
person, born of human fancy, but a real 
person, with a life history, a part of which 
was in this world, attached to him. The 
term “Christianity” is borrowed from one 
of his official titles. 

This Christianity, so-called, is not simply 
a congeries of conclusions drawn from 
premises, or a mass of generalizations made 
by grouping particulars, or a mere series 
of wise ethical maxims, beautiful in them- 
selves, and practically useful as guides to 
conduct. All such conceptions fall im. 
mensely short of the truth, as preached by 
Christ himself, and also preached by his 
apostles. Christ himself, as a person, in 
his nature, powers, prerogatives, offices, 
affections, sufferings, and acts—in what he 
was on earth and what he is in Heaven—is 
the only Christianity that has any saving 
importance to our world. He is the very 
life and soul, the essence and substance, of 
the Christianity preached by bim and by 
the apostles; and without him it has no 
existence, and surely no power to save. 
It consists essentially in a person, and in 
what is true of that person. He is the 





whole of it, as completely his own theme 
as he was the preacher of that theme. 

We are not to be saved by a doctrine, or 
by a system of ideas, or a mere scheme of 
thought written or printed on paper, but 
by a persos who isa S:viour, who bas the 
power of salvation, and woo will exercisy 


this power in our behalf; and that person is 
the Lord Jesus Christ of the Gospel narra- 
tive and the apostolical epistles. The 
‘*faithful saying” that is ‘‘ worthy of all 
acceptation,” is ‘* that Christ” himself, as a 
person, ‘came into the world to save sin- 
ners.” Paul preached this Christ to the 
Philippian jailer when he said to him: 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” Whoever, by faith 
avd the fruits thereof, identifies himself 
with Christ, is safe beyond all contingency ; 
safe in life and safe in death, on earth and 
in Heaven. Having Christ for a friend, he 
will have the friendship of the Godhead. 

The ministrations of the Christian pulpit, 
in order to be what they should be, as well 
as productive of the best results, should 
select Christ for their central theme, and 
present himto the people just as he is pre- 
sented in the Bible, ever seeking to bring 
the hearer’s mind in contact with the living, 
personal Christ. There ig no better way 
of preaching Christianity than that of 
preaching Christ himself. He is always in 
order on the preacher’s lips, and the 
preacher should do his utmost to give the 
hearer the most vivid and impressive view 
of Christ. There is notthe slightest danger 
tha’. be will overwork the idea by theinten- 
sity of bis effort. The danger lies in just 
the epposite direction. 


<—_>> 


AS THE FATHER HATH SENT ME. 


Tue death of our Lord on Calvary was 
not more tragic than his life was beautiful. 
His life was rendered beautiful especially 
by his unwavering devotion to the work 
which his Father committel to his 
hands. His life was one of incessant labor 
and toil. No one can read the record 
which God has given to us of his Son with- 
out feeling that there was an urgency about 
his work which pever relaxed from the 
time of his public entrance upon it until he 
cried on the cross: ‘ It is finished.” His 
death and resurrection open up to us 
the possibility of Heaven; but his life 
shows us the worthy way which we, as his 
disciples, are to live on the earth. Jesus 
began his work in his early childhood, nor 
did he cease it until he laid bis life down 
in voluntary sacrifice upon the cross. As 
a little boy, he said to his sorrowing 
parents when they found him in the Tem- 

le: **‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” From thence on- 
ward till he came forth to take up his pub- 
lic testimony and ministry, ‘‘he was sub- 
ect to his parents.” Wedo not need to 
draw on our imagination to persuade us 
that during those years he was as intent on 
pleasing his Father in Heaven as he was in 
doing the will of his earthly parents. The 
same sublime spirit animated him in all his 
public life. ‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” ‘‘I must work the works of 
him that sent me while it is day.” It was 
his *‘ meat and drink to do the will of him 
that sent him.” By this we know that, 
besides the high and heavenly sense of duty 
which energized his will, there was also a 
gladness of service in it all. He counted 
not his bodily comfort anything in compar- 
ison with doing his Father’s will and in 
bringing the light of life to poor, darkened 
souls. While he lived he went about do- 
ing good; nor did he stay his hand from 
service to all who had need of his minis- 
trations, either to body or soul, until he 
said in hie last prayer: ‘‘I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do.” 
He was the heavenly embodiment of that 
apostolic injunction: ‘‘ Be instant in sea- 
son, out of season.” All seasons were sea— 
sonable to him; in labors aburdant during 
tbe day; in prayers often duriog the night. 

It is said by some that our Lord’s life can- 
not be, in any practical sense, an example 
for us, sinceit is impossible for us to * fol- 
low in his footsteps.” But, while we are 
amazed at the singleness of mind and heart 
with which he gave himeelf to his Father's 
business, and must see that in a measure 
it is impossible for us to serve God as be 
did, it is nevertheless true that he has told 
us in the most solemu way that, ‘If any 
man will be my disciple, let him deny him- 
self, take up his cross and come after me.” 
Moreover, almost his last words to his dis- 
ciples before his ascension were in the form 
of a commission: ‘‘As the Father hath 
sent meinto the world, even so send I you.” 








We may not avoid tae respvasibility of tai 





command, That will be a suicids] sonhis- 
try which shall lead us to escape from a 
literal interpretation of these words. We 
may uot indeed die as an atonement for 
the sins of the world; but we are not to 
count our lives dear to ourselves in the do- 
ing the will of God. We may not be able 
to heal the sick or raise the dead ; but we 
may visit the sick and care for the dying; 
we may communicate the Word of Life to 
those who are dead in trespasses and in 
sins; and thus, with the anointing of the 
Holy Ghost, and the full word of God in 
our hearts and on our lips, we may even 
do greater works than he did. We may 
not turn water into wine, or a few loaves 
and fishes into bread and meat for a multi- 
tude; but we may bring what we possess 
and lay it at the Master’s feet, and, taking 
it, as it were, from his hands, divideit in 
such a way that a multitude may be fed. 
We may be careful not to rob the laborer 
of bis hir2 and a due proportion of the in- 
crease of his labor. We may do good, and 
communicate of our abundance. We may 
look, every man, upon our neighbor, for our 
neighbor's good rather than for our profit. 
We may cullivate unselfishness and put 
the salvaticn of a soul above the accumula- 
tion of thousands of dollars for selfish pur- 
poses. We may learn to live in Heaven 
while we are serving God on theearth. Ina 
word, we may strive, by communion with 
Christ, to catch his spirit and perpetuate it 
on earth. We may learn to becontent with 
ao inberitance reserved in Heaven for us, 
aud give our time and talent and all the in- 
crease of our fields to the spread of the Gos- 
pel and to the salvation of a lost world; 
for we are to light this world as he lighted 
it; we are to salt it with his word and 
spirit, and save it from its own corruption 
by the introduction of a stream of heavenly 
life and service. 

Alas, after ali that is being done, how 
little is being done, and how much there is 
to do onevery hand. Weare not unmind- 
ful of the great aggregate of accomplished 
work for Christ in the world; but we can- 
not be blind to the fact that, in proportion 
to the vast numbers of professing disciples, 
and the almost boundless means for doing 
good that remains in their hands, we are 
but feebly carrying out the great command 
by which we are to replace and multiply 
the spiritual force of Curist’s personal pres- 
ence in the world. When we think of the 
nine hundred millions of dollars expended 
every year in our own land for rum, and 
the less than five millions given annually to 
the spread of the Gospel beyond the imme- 
diate fields covered by the home Churches, 
and remember at the same time that the 
great bulk of the wealth of this country is 
in the hands of Christ’s professing disci- 
ples, we cannot but feel that we are largely 
recreant to our solemn trust. When we 
recall the fact that there are ten saloons 
going day and night the year round, in 
these two cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
(doing the Devil’s work) where there is one 
church or mission station (closed four 
fifths of the time), it does seem that we are 
not alive to our Lord's solemn words: ‘‘ As 
the Father hath sent me into the world, so 
send I you.” ‘Herein is my Father glori- 
fied, that ye bear much fruit. So shall ye 
be my disciples.” We have done some- 
thing, both as individuals and as organized 
bodies of believers; but can we truly say 
that, according to his word, we are really 
glorifying God and demonstrating our dis- 
cipleship? ‘ Fruit,” ‘‘ much fruit,” ‘* more 
fruit,”-—this is the cumulative command. 
Are we heeding it? Are we planning for 
it? Are we giving all our best energies, all 
our surplus means, and all our best wisdom 
to the realization of this ideal of disciple 
ship, and to the discharge of our solemn 
obligations as representatives and stewards? 





A RIGHT HAND HELD OUT. 


A number of Episcopal dioceses this year 
send petitions to the General Convention 
asking it to take steps toward fraternal re- 
lations with other Caurches. A real Chris- 
tian feeling, much to be honored, and which 
should meet reciprccal courtesy, runs 
through them all. It is to the honor of 
the Episcopal Church that it feels the iso- 
ation of its position, and that it asks 
how it can withdraw its charge of schism 
against other churches. In Louisiava 
the proposition looked toward offering 





Episcopal ordination to other bodies. In 
Florida the request is sent to the General 
Convention that it ‘‘ instruct its committee 
on ecclesiastical relations to ubandon the 
passive policy heretofore followed in re- 
soect to those bodies of Christians generally 
recognized as ‘ Evangelical,’ and to send 
overtures in writing to the governing bodies 
of said several denominations, inviting 
them to conference on the matter of Church 
unity.” 

The latter suggestion is general and 
broad, making no specific vropositions. 
Whatever specific propositions we remem- 
ber ever to have seen, emanating from 
Episcopal sources, have agreed in one 
thing, that they offered to secure unity by 
securing uniform Episcopal ordination by 
Episcopal bishops. This has been sug- 
gested to Methodists and others again and 
again asacure for schism. One of these 
propositions was that Episcopal bishops 
should, for awhile, unite with Methodist 
bishops in services of ordination. It is 
easy to see that as soon as one of those 
thus ordained should become a bishop he 
would transfer the ‘* regular” orders, and 
in a generation or two the whole Methodist 
ministry would be delivered from any ques- 
tion of legitimacy. 

Somehow none of these suggestions have 
ever heen kindly accepted. They all de- 
pend on the axiom that no orders are valid 
but those which have come upiuterrupt- 
edly through the Greek, Roman, Armenian, 
Coptic, Anglican and a few other lines of 
bishops. Waiving the question sometimes 
raised wkether there has not been a 
break in the Anglican line, our other 
Protestant Evangelical Churches heartily 
agree that a regular line of descent is not 
worth a rush, that their ministerial orders 
are just as good asthe most undoubted 
Roman Catholic, and that this making so 
much of regular succession is mere formal- 
ism, and a relic of R»manism. The propo- 
sition for rectifying the non-Episcopal 
orders seems to start with the axiom that 
the one thing that keeps denominations 
apart is the fact that only the Anglican 
orders are right, while the non-Anglican 
are wrong. As the larger party will not 
admit this, the proposed basis hus alwavs 
failed, and we fear it will fail. We observe 
a certain contemptuous tone in the reply 
which Zhe Christian A lwocate makes to the 
suggestion from Louisiana. 


Now we are not quite sure that this con- 
temptuous tone is quite correct. If, as 
between the Methodists and Episcopalians, 
whod seem to be most concerned, it were a 
matter of favor to the Methodists, they 
might well feel almost indignant that they 
should be asked to confess the non-validity 
of all their clerical orders thus far. But 
we do not so understand it. The Metho- 
dists are not lonesome. They are willing, 
as it is, to give their fellowship to all other 
Evangelical Christian bodies. ‘Their offer 
is accepted. Only two denominations de- 
cline it, of which the Episcopalian is one. 
It is not the great Methodist body which is 
isolated, but the Episcopalian, whose no- 
tion that the existence of the Caourch 
depends on a certain rigid succession of 
orders by the laying on of hands, forbids 
her to atcept other fellowship. No 
wonder she craves some other fellowship 
than the Roman Catholic. No wonder she 
asks us to accept her orders. 

It should be considered, we think, before 
the Methodists, or any other body, refuse 
to take this hand held out, that it is not as 
a favor to them, but as a favor to the Epis- 
copal body, that this request is urged. 


What one may not do for himself he may © 


do for another. As a matter of kindness, 
then, and not in the slightest admitting 
that the general position of Protestantism 
is wrong, but as a concession to the con- 
science and the comfort of our neighbors, 
why need any one of our denominations 
reject haughtily the Episcopal proposition? 

We make, however, one suggestion, 
which we are sure our Episcopalian 
friends, who are so eager for sound orders, 
will welcome. We suggest that, instead 
of an Episcopal bishop, it be a Moravian 
bishop, who is allowed to join in the act of 
ordination. As we have said, there has 
been some question raised as to the validity 
of Episcopal succession. We do not ques- 
tion it; yet the Bisbon Parker incident has 
raised discussion. Bat the Moravian Episco 
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pal succession is without any flaw. Sup- 
pose, then, that on the occasion of the next 
consecration of Methodist bishops, Bishop 
de Schweinitz be asked to join in the cere- 
mony of laying on of hands. Then the 
break in the electric current will be joined, 
and all tre grace and the legitimacy re- 
quired will pass down through these bish- 
ops to all they shall heresfter ordain, and, 
ere long, the benefit wi'l be distributed 
through the whole Church. We see no ob- 
jection to such a course. We presume the 
Episcopalians would be willing to allow a 
Moravian bishop to assist at their ordina- 
tions if the Moravians had scruples as to 
the validity of Episcopalian orders. Some- 
thing of a similar nature might be done 
in other denominations. The Episcopal 
Church might then come to be at liberty to 
recognize other Churches, and would feel 
much less cut off from their fellowship. 
She would not feel herself obliged to pain 
her own ears or those of her neighbors 
with the cry of schism. We are not sure 
that this happy relief to her might not 
compensate for any seeming humiliation 
that might be felt by the other bodies. The 
same confessed recognition and fellowship 
might then be offered by the Episcopal 
Church to other denominations as now ex- 
ists between that Church and the Mora- 
vian Brethren. 





FACILIS DESCENSUS AVERNO. 


Art our request the Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, the retiring secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, nas prepared a lu- 
minous statement of the facts concerning 
the recent action of the Conference in re- 
fusing to declare itself either Christian or 
Theistic. It appears that several churches 
and pastors, including the President of the 
Conference, have determined to withdraw 
and organize a separate conference on the 
same basis subs'antially as that of the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference. Mr. Sunder- 
land appears to be quite sanguine that the se- 
cession will be a large one, and believes that 
the real sentiment of the Unitarians of the 
West is not represented by the action of the 
Conference. Mr. Sunderland’s opportu- 
nities for knowing what that sentiment is 
must be conceded to be of the best; but 
Unitarianism has come tv be much less a 
system of thought than a free sentiment, 
and the weight of its own logic is continu- 
ally driving it to the bottum of the ioclined 
plane which it bas constructed from the 
summit of faith to the low level of unbe- 
lief. Ex-Secretary Jones describes the de- 
scent by another figure. He calls the pro- 
cess by which Unitarianism has reached its 
present phase ‘‘inevitab!e evolution.” 
The history of the Unitarian movement is 
certainly confirmatory of Mr. Jones’s state- 
ment. It is an evolution which leaves be- 
hind it article after article of Christian faith 
as mere shells of a past and inferior life; 
but the outcome of it all is not a bright 
butterfly existence, but only a gaudy 
corpse. The process is not designed to 
produce a higher life, but death. 

Asa religious faith and as a religious 
force Unitarianism isa miserable failure. 
It has cultivated unbelief rather than be- 
lief. It has drawn away from Christianity 
rather than toward it, and instead of evan- 
gelizing, it needs itself to be evangelized. 
Nor have we any hope for its future. A 
body which acknowledges, as does the 
Christian Register for it, that there is not a 
‘*Unitarian Church in the country ” that 
‘would not admit Col. Robert G. In- 
gersoll to active membership, without any 
examination whatever as to his opinions,” 
has so little that is positively Christian in 
its teachings that it is better for it to be 
honest and call itself an ethical, rather 
than a Christian or theistic organization. 
If the bond of Unitarianism has been, as 
the Unitarian Review asseris, the ‘‘ name, 
the moral authority, and the love of Jesus 
Christ,” to break that bond, as the West- 
ern Conference has broken it, and as, ac- 
cording to the Christian Register, most 
other Unitanan conferences have broken it, 
is to invite the end which the Review hints 
at in the following sentences: 

“If we cease to hold his banner, we may be 
very good people, having been trained in his 
school ; but we shall be weak, not knowing what 
we want, and the next generation of Unitarian 
Chris‘ians and their churches will not be found, 
if we are going to die, we would nos die in thi, 








way. We would rather die with our great 
Captain’s fisg flying, and be absorbed in other 
Churches. because we believe so much that they 
want us, rather than be scattered to the winds 
because we do not know what we believe.” 

That the Unitarians are going to adopt 
the faith of the Review, and ‘preach, sing 
and proclaim everywhere the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, our human Friend below 
and our glorified Leader in Heaven, whose 
Gospel here we are only beginning to learn, 
and whose spiritual secrets he will make 
known to us more fully in the presence of 
his Father,” we submit there is no evi- 
dence to warrant us in believing. Those 
who think they can thus place Unitarian- 
ism securely on the summit have the tsk 
of Sisyphus before them. 


THE EXPATRIATION OF THE 
FRENCH PRINCES. 


THE manifesto of the Comte de Paris 
puts a new face on the expatriation of the 
French princes. 

We doubted, in advance, the wisdom of 
the measure. It seemed to usa stronger, 
safer, and more self-reliant policy to permit 
them to remain under the power and within 
the reach of Frenchlaw. We apprehended 
that their expatriation would prove a need- 
less confession of danger, if not of weak- 
ness, and force a monarchical demon- 
stration which the Government could not 
undertake to suppress, and which it would 
weaken the Republic to be compelled to 
endure with its hands tied. 

Something of this seems to have been 
the first result of the measure. The pro- 
scription has drawn out the Prince. Royal- 
ist demonstrations have brought things to 
a crisis; but the crisis is premature for the 
royalists, and reveals them in the position 
of agitators surprised in their plots, rather 
than of statesmen about to make a revolu- 
tion. 

The crisis is certainly less severe than it 
would bave been if met with a timid post- 
ponement. The prompt severity of the 
Government has forced open the hand of the 
royalists and surprised them into an un- 
expected disclosure of the conspiracy the 
Princes were fostering against the Repub- 
lic, and of the weighty state reasons for 
their expulsion. 

The Prince’s address makes no denial of 
these allegations, It leaves the facts to be 
assumed, but boldly denies their criminal- 
ity, and avows them to be worthy of a 
Prince seeking his own. 

The Republican Government may rest its 
defense where the Prince leaves it. 

The Comte de Paris’s address takes him 
out of the class of loyal citizens and puts 
him at the head of a disloyal agitation. So 
long as he ren.sined quiet under the laws, 
keeping his own counsel, though believing, 
perhaps, that the Republican experiment 
would fail, and that France would by and 
by, of her own accord, open a way for his 
return, he commanded the respect of the 
world, and even of those who hoped that 
he and his race after him would follow the 
Comte de Chambord uncrowned to the 
grave. 

But the Prince’s address reveals him in a 
different character. It reads like a new 
edition of Chambord’s periodic manifes- 
toes. It reasserts the theory of kings by 
divine right which the House of Orleans 
was believed to have abandoned. It im- 
peaches France with a crime in excluding 
its hereditary princes from the throne. 
It repeats the old doctrine that social order 
and national prosperity have their sure root 
in the monarchy restored. Worse than 
this it proclaims an active agitation against 
the Republic, with the Prince at its head. 

This isa revelation which justifies the 
act of expatriation. It transforms the case 
into one in which the national safety be- 
comes the absorbing consideration, and 
goes far to prove that the Government were 
better informed than the world at large, 
and that they have been none too prompt 
nor too stern in their measures. 

As to the personal rights of the Princes, 
they have none which permit them to con- 
tinue to live ina country whose institutions 
they endanger by their presence. Human 
society is an artificial product. If a man 
values its privileges and wishes to enjoy 
them, he must submit to its restraints and 

its authority. If he values his personal 











freedom more, and wishes to enjoy the 








rights of Nature to the full, he must aban- 
don human society and go off somewhere 
into the state of nature. As for the other 
hardships of exile, the enormous wealth of 
the Orleanist and Bonaparte Princes indi- 
cates that France, though it declines the 
relation of mother-in law, has not been to 
them a bad mother. 

The presence of the Pretender is in Paris 
& more dangerous circumstance than we in 
this country can very well unders‘and. It 
gives force to the agitation, and has here- 
tofore proved an immense advantage in a 
coup @état. Nothing could justify the Re- 
publican Government in permitting it to 
coutinue but evidence that the Princes 
were loyal to the Republic. The address 
of the Comte de Paris relieves the Govern- 
ment of the necessity of showing that they 
were not. This difficult part of their de- 
fense the Princes have done for them. 

On the whole it isa wise step to force 
the discussion now. The shower of apples 
that fell from the tree at the first rude 
shake proves that the harvest of sedition 
was unexpectedly ripe. Itis to be hoped 
that this bold measure has shaken the tree 
clean, aid left little on it to create future 
apprehensions. The quiet submission of 
the Princes shows that France supports the 
Republic. It is at least certain that if the 
Republic is not able to expatriate them 
now asa measure of safety, it would not 
be able to prevent their return to the 
throne. Tue Prince admits that this is the 
issue, and he has nothing to complain of 
in the way of injustice, when his still-hunt 
is met by open progcription. 


REBUKING CONGRESS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, last week, re- 
turned to Congress in one day fifteen pri- 
vate pension bills that had been passed by 
both Houses, sending six of them to the 
Senate and nine of them to the House, 
where they respectively originated, and 
giving the reasons why he could not eign 
them. He reminds Congress that, during 
the present session, four hundred and nine- 
ty-three special pension bills have already 
bren sent to him for signature, and says 
that, as he is advised, one hundred and 
eleven similar bills have been passed by the 
two Houses, and will in due season reach 
him, making over six hundred such bills in 
all. This is nearly three times the number 
passed at any entire session of Congress 
since the year 1861. The special pension 
machine has bcea run by the present Con- 
gress at a very extraordinary rate, as ap- 
pears from the President's statement. 

One of the bills sent to the President 
gran‘ed a pension to a widow, whose hus- 
band, as a member of the Navy, died with 
a disease of the heart ten years after the 
close of tue War, with which disease his 
service during the War had no connection 
whatever. The Pension Bureau had very 
properly rejected the application for this 
reason. Congress, however, proposed to 
put this woman on the pension list, and in 
the circumstances might just as well put 
all the widows in the land on the same list. 
Another bill granted a pension to a widow 
whose husband, being a soldier during the 
War, died from an inflammation of the 
stomach ten years afterthe War, and whose 
application had also been rejected by the 
Pension Bureau, as not coming within the 
provisions of law in regard to pensions. 
And still another bill granted a special pen- 
sion to a woman whose name was already 
on the pension rolls. These are examples 
of the bills sent to the President, and by 
him vetoed. 

We do pot wonder that the President 
should ssy to Congress: ‘‘I am so thor- 
oughly tired of disapproving gifts of the 
public money to individuals, who, in my 
view, bave no right or claim to the same, 
notwithstanding apparent Congressional 
sanction, that I interpose with a feeling of 
relief in a case where | find it unnecessary 
to determiue the merits of the application.” 
The case referred to upon its face, without 
any regard to the ‘‘merits,” was not one for 
a pension at ali; and the only wonder is 
that Congress should send such 2 bill to 
the President. 

The President comments as follows upon 
the manner in which these private pension 
bills are put through Congress: 








“In speaking of the promiscuous and ill-ad- 


vieed grants of pensions which have lately been 
prasented to me for avproval, I have spoken of 
their ‘ apparent congressional sanction’ in reo- 
ognition of the fact that a large proportion of 
these bills have never been submitted to a ma- 
jority of either branch of Congress, but are the 
results of nominal sessions held for the express 
purpose of their consideration and attended by 

a small minority of the members of the respec- 
tive houses of the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment, 

“ Thus, in considering these bills, 1 have not 
felt that I was aided by the deliberate judgment 
of the Congress; and when I have deemed it my 
duty to disapprove many of the bills presented, 

I have hardly regarded my action as a dissent 
from the conclusions of the people's representa- 
tives.” 

This means that a majority of the mem- 
bers, either because they are too lazy to at- 
tend to their duties, or for some other rea- 
son no better, hand over the pension ma- 
chine to a small minority, and allow that 
minority to vote away the public money 
right and left, according to its own pleas- 
ure. The fact which the President thus 
discloses is exceedingly discreditable to 
the members of both Houses of Congress. 
These members receive an ample compensa_ 
tion for their services, and are bound as 
honest men to be in their seats when Con- 
gress is in session, and give all due atten- 
tion to the public business. 

The people can have no other feeling 
than that of sincere gratitude to the Presi- 
dent for his frank and manly course in re- 
spect to the system of pension jobbery, 
which has so largely become the order of 
the day with the members of Congress, 
whether Republicans or Democrats. The 
system has become an intolerable abuse 
and perversion of the pension idea; and 
this abuse and perversion spring from 
political and party motives, on the theory 
of courting what is called ‘the soldier 
vote.” The time has come to call a halt in 
this business, and soberly inquire whether 
tax-payers have any rights which Congress 
is bouad to respect. The President’s vetoes 
are calculated to open the eyes of the peo- 
ple to what Congress is doing with the 
public money. Though courteous in form, 
they are, in fact, a stern and sharp rebuke 
of Congress on this subject, and any one 
who takes time enough to examine the 
facts as they exist will have no difficulty 
in seeing that the rebuke has been well de- 
served. It is to be hoped that the Presi- 
dent will repeat the rebuke whenever the 
occasion calls for it, and thus doa good 
service to the general public. 


THE DUKE AND HIS ANCESTOR. 


Tre Duke of Veragua, the living descend- 
ant and representative of Christopher Oo- 
Jumbus, has not read Andrew Carnegie’s 
‘*Triumphant Democracy”; else he would 
not claim, as the communication on our 
first page gives him the credit of doing, 
that Spain is the proper place for the great 
celebration in 1892, to commemorate the 
discovery of America. 

In the first place, Spain has pot the enter- 
prise to carry out any worthy program. Her 
railway facilities are wholly inadequate to 
any such plan as the Duke proposes, by 
which Valladolid, Salamanca,Grenada, and 
Palos should be taken in,as it were, by tri- 
umphal procession. What can be expected 
of acountry that runs only two express 
trains a week between Seville and Madrid, 
the most important cities of the kingdom, 
excepting, perhaps, Barcelona? The cele- 
bration should not be left to a cuuntry 
whose universal motto is mafisna, which, 
being translated, means ‘‘ never do to-day 
what you can put off till to-morrow.” For 
it is safe to assert that if Spain were to.have 
the management of the celebration, no mat- 
ter what its character, it would not occur 
until the four hundredth year were ended. 

Spain, moreover, enjoys to-day as few of 
the benefits resulting from the voyage of 
1492 as any of the nations that competed 
with her afterward io the triumphs of dis- 
covery. The glory of her commercial en- 
terprise is, for herself, but a memory. 

We, the people of the United States, are 
the discoverer’s beneficiaries. We have 
built up in the Western World, which he 
first sighted, the Republic of to-day and 
the empire of the future. It is here on 
this continent, in this country, and at our 
nation’s capital, that the event, whose im- 
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portance is infinite, should be commemo- 
rated. 

Of course Spain may have her appropri- 
ate recognition of the anniversary as well. 
The Court of Ambassadors in the Alham- 
bra of Grenada, where Ferdinand and 
Isabella gave Columbus permission to go 
on his voyage of discovery, could be the 
shrine of patriotic pilgrims; and the har- 
bor of Palos could be the scene of naval 
demonstrations; and foreign representatives 
could be invited to the one and to the 
other. 

But the special privilege of celebration 
belongs to us. That is a point that needs 
not to be argued. The form of the celebra- 
tion, only, remains to be determined. 
President Cleveland has the matter under 
consideration, and will doubtless make 
some recommendation in his Message to 
the next Congress, Our country will not 
be slow to assume the responsibility of its 
privileges. 


Se 
q 
Editorial Hotes. 

Tux following is the complete program of the 
exercises to be held at Rozeland Park, Wond- 
atock, Conn., on the Fourth of July, of which a 
full report will be given in Tux INDEPENDENT 
next week : 

MORNING. 
1.—Hon. Joun T. Watt, Member of Congress, Nor- 
wich, Conn, Address of Welcome. Introduc- 
tion of President, 

2.-.U. 8. Senator Josern R. HaAWLey, Hartford, 
Conn. Address as President of the Day. 
8.—U. S. Senator George F. EpMUNDs, Burlington, 
Vt. Address: * Liberty of Labor.” 
4.—Taomas WILL, D.D., Portland, Maine, ex- Presi- 

dent of Harvard College. Poem: “The 
Gleam of Light.” 
6.—PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President of Merchants’ 
Exchange National Bank of New York. Ad- 
dress: “ Grateful Remembrances,” 
6.—Henny CLews, New York City. Address: “The 
Decadence of Labor Unionism.” 
7.—General HORACE Porver, New York City. Ad- 
tlreas: “ Power of Example.” 
8.—Vusic, Vocal and Instrumental; * America.” 
AFTERNOON, 
1,—Hon, CHARLES H. Grosvenor, Member of Con- 
gress, Athens, Obio, Address; ** The Ballot,” 
2.—H, K. Cannot, LL.D., New York City. Ad- 
dress: * The Republic of the Future.” 
8.—Mrs, LovIs# CHANDLER MOULTON, Boston, Masa, 
Poem: ‘ Follow the Leaders of '76.” 
4.—Joun A, ‘Tinpitts, New London, Conn, Ad- 
dress: “ The Questions of To-day.” 
56.—Lieut. A. W. GREELY, Washington, D.C, Ad- 
dress: “ The Arctic Regions.” 
6,—Hon, Levi P. Monton, New York City, ex-Minis- 
terto France, Address: “ Allies of the Revo 
lution.” 
1.—Doxology—Accompanied by the Band, 
8.—Benedietion. 

Tus strikers’ siot just outeide of the 
Chicago City limits, on the Lake Bhore Railroad 
last Saturday, was one of the most wanton that 
have yet occurred, The striking switchmen 
stole two engines, and, crowding a hundred 
men on the cabooses, started madly off to cap- 
ture two other engines that had been sent out 
defended by seventy policemen, They ov: r.ook 
them, smashed into them, and captured them 
after a pusillanimous show of defense by the 
police, The rioting is likely to be renewed this 
week, The only cause of complaint is that the 
railroad refuses to discharge eight men who are 
not members of the union. It isa clear case of 
bulidozing and violence, The authorities 
should have provided against the danger as they 
had sixty days’ warning that the strike would 
be enforced. The blame belongs about equally 
to the sheriff of Cook County and the Governor 
of Illinois who have proved themselves utterly 
incompetent to do their duty in keaping tbe 
peace. Wewonder how much more violence it 
will require to wake up the people of Chicago 
and Illinois to a sense of their duty, 





Just now the police at the various race- 
courses about this city are making a pretense 
of trying to enforce the laws against open gam- 
bling over the result of the races, It is little 
more than a pretense, and the papers, which 
have all along had the bad habit of publishiug the 
rates of the pools, are getting into the custom 
of adding to the story of the races that ‘* pool- 
selling was not interfered with.” The idea on 
the part of police and papers seems to be 
so industriously circulated by the patrons 
of the turf, that, if the gambling is forbidden, it 
will not pay to keep up the races, It is, then, 
a choicebetween gambling and no racing. If we 
must have both or neither, 1t occurs to us that 
the country can get along with neither. Rac- 
ing,.even without gambling, is not such a pre 
eminent blessing that its loss would overturn 
the social order, or even interfere in the least 
with the current of the busines world. Racing 
is innocent enough in itself, but it is, at best, 
hke dominoes and tennis, only an incident, a 
diversion, a luxury. At worst it is a nuisance 
and pestilence, Unfortunately, the worst is the 


predominating phase of it; for the gambling 
fraternity, backed by robbers and rumeellers, 
are the chief supporters of the turf. We ask to 
have the gambling sternly suppressed, and then, 
if the races have to go also, we shall accept the 
result with chastened grief. 





Ir there was one figure in Scripture which 
deeply impressed John Milton more than an- 
other, it was that of the hireling who careth 
not forthe sheep, but leaveth them to the 
wolf. His youthful genius put the picture in- 
to verse, and his intense manhood could not 
rest until he had written a long treatise on 
**The Likeliest Means to Remove Hirelings 
Out of the Church.” The one thing which in 
his times he saw necessary was to do away 
absolutely with all tithes and other com- 
pulsory support of religion. He would have 
gone 80 far as to confiscate for educational and 
benevolent purposes all funds given to the 
Church, and leave the Church absolutely dis- 
established to the support of those who loved 
it. His theory we all accept; though we fall 
short of its brave faith when we leave money 
to relieve our successors of the expense of sup- 
porting the ordinary charges of religion, as in 
funds for churches, or for the support of the 
officers of our benevolent societies. Money is 
best spent which is spent immediately for the 
support of the Gospel. Milton feared men 
would enter the ministry just for its assured 
emoluments, and care nothing for their flocks ; 
and so he poured out his invective, which is 
no severer than Christ’, on that kind of minis- 
ters who 

* For their bellies’ sake 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold, 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
‘Than how to acramble at the shearers’ feast 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest; 
Blind mouths, that scarce themselves know how to 

hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs.” 
On the whole of this wonderful passage of 
which we have quoted a part, Ruskin has given 
a keen, if fanciful exposition, in his ‘‘ Sesame 
of the Lilies.””, We believe the great mass of 
our ministers are devoted men; but the hire 
lings are not all removed, and, as Milton says, 
it is not the want of preachers or maintenance 
in the land that makes ctheists, “ but the 
many hirelings and cheaters that have the 
Gospel in their hands, bands that still crave, 
and are never satisfied.” 

Joseyru Coox has asked us to publish the fol- 
lowing : 

To THE EpiItTor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sin :—It is not true, as your editorial note of June 
10th, on my address at Saratoga of June 38d, implies, 
that I violated an engagement with Secretary Cobb 
as to what I snould say. I was unanimously tavited 
to speak by a committee of which Dr. Wm. M. 
Taylor is chairman, In accepting the invitation I 
wrote explicitly from Kansas, weeks before the 
meeting: “I am accustomed, as you know, to make 
a distinction between sound and unsound Congrega- 
tionalism and to defend only the former,” At Sara- 
toga I saw Secretary Cobb and obtained from hima 
distinct explanation of Dr. Taylor’s position that 
was satisfactory to me, Secretary Cobb said that 
Dr. ‘Taylor's pleasantry at the Music Hall meeting 
in Boston last October was by no means to be con- 
strued as an attack on me, but only as the bubbling 
over of a little Scotch fun, IT am sorry THE INDE 
PENDENT has twice undertaken to magnify a rather 
witty and very harmiess story about Sydney Smith 
into a severe rebuke, As Dr. Taylor has not lived 
twenty-seven years in eastern Massachusetts, and, 
indeed, was not born in this country, his estimate 
ofthe gravity of the situation, which justified my 
Boston address, may easily have been different 
from mine, Events, however, have since made evi- 
dent the utility of the ** Cagtionary Signal” which I 
ventured to raise as early as October last, (See the 
Christian Union for June 10th.) 

The day before my speech at Saratogal gave to 
Secretary Cobb, in presence of a witveass, an outline 
of what I intended to say, and more than once told 
him, both humorously and seriously, that I should 
not please the friends of the New Departure. He 
made no objection, whatever, to the outline of my 
plan, nor to its details. He did not tell me, as you 
say he did, that he wanted me to speak ** only on the 
work of the Society he represents, and that it has 
nothing to do with discussions in theology.” I did 
not understand him to give me any hint on this sub- 
ject.’ If he had endeavored to make me speak in a 
strait waistcoat of false courtesy worn ia the inter- 
ests of the New Departure, I certainly should not 
have spoken at all, 

It is inaccurate to assert,as you do, that my ad- 
dress was devoted, in its most prominent portions, 
to an attack on a certain Theological Seminary, A 
full half hour of my time was given to a justification 
of plain speaking and to my first proposition that 
the Congregational soul should have a body. The 
most prominent part of the speech was a discussion 
of municipal misrule in connection with the new 
work of the Congregational Union in great cities, 

I gave about ten minutes to the proposition that 
the Congregational body should have a soul. This 
was perfectly germane to my theme; for there is 
one thing more important to missions, both home 
and foreign, than men or money, and that is motive. 
It will be found in the long run in the future, as it has 
been in the past, that only a thoroughly scriptural 
orthodoxy will furnish motive, and so men and money, 
Jor missions, 





Of course I took pains to repudiate the devitalized 





orthodoxy which denies the universal] necessity of 
repentance in this life, and affirms that it may 
sometimes be safe for a man to die in his sins. 
These positions are now being persistently and 
strenuously put forward as a proper basis for mis- 
sionary labor, at home and abroad, They are as un- 
scientific ag they are unscriptural. Opposition to 
them 18 as timely as the support of them is danger- 
ous. I solemnly believe these positions to be dan- 
gerous in a fearfully high degree; and it can be es- 
timated, therefore, under what obligation I feel my- 
self to be to oppose them. Five years now these 
positions have been urged upon the Congregational 
body. Six of the seven theological seminaries of 
that body repudiate them, My conviction is that 
eight-tenths of the Congregational churches of the land 
repudiate them and adhere to the vital orthodoxy which 
has given to Conyregational missions their success 
through three-quarters of a century. 

If a courteous but outspoken expression of these 
sentiments at a national gathering of Congregation- 
alists is in present circumstances an offense to any 
individual, or any religious journal, it is well for 
Congregationalists, who do not admire gag-rule by 
a faction introducing dangerous novelties and clam- 
oring for neutrality and peace, to note the fact. 
Certainly the proof is lacking that such an expres- 
sion was either an offense or a surprise to the mass 
of the audience at Saratoga, What your present cor- 
respondent said was of no importance; but what 
the audience said was significant, Your editorial 
reference leaves the impression that a general feel- 
ing of pain was very evident, The Boston Herald, 
however, in publishing, June 4th, a long telegraphic 
summary of the address, says it was received with 
“frequent and hearty applause.” The simple fact 
is that, as this authority indicates, the favorale ex- 
pressions of the audience at the close of the speech 
were continued and renewed until the speaker had 
left the auditorium, and in a manner of which he 
has had no experience before in a somewhat large 
acquaintance with American audiences. The Con- 
gregationalist says: “Peace reigned.” One of its 
correspondents says, June 17th, that the * theologi- 
cal n‘terances were sharply criticised, especially 
by Eastern mep, who thought them ill-timed and 
impertinent; but the Westerners, as arule, approved 
and said they were glad somebody dared to be out- 
spoken,” 

A preacher of Saratoga, whose knowledge of the 
audience was peculiarly thorough, the Rev. Mr. 
Jones, writes that his estimate, which I think as 
much too high as yours is too low, is that nineteen- 
twentieths of the Assembly indorsed the general 
spirit of the address, 

In view of the facts now stated, fair play seems 
to me to require a correction of your editorial 
record of June 10th, as to what happened at a na- 
tional meeting. Yours very truly, 

JOSEPH COOK. 
CLIFF SEAT, TICONDEROGA Co., N.Y., June 17th, 1886, 





We show great indulgence to Joseph Cook, in 
publishing the above, What we said of the un- 
foriunate perversion of the occasion by Joseph 
Cook to wander off from church building to 
Andover theology, was based on p:rsonal ob- 
eervation at Saratoga, supported by the opinion 
of the secretaries of the benevolent societies 
represented there, who, like nearly everybody 
else, regarded the theological attack as ou‘ ot 
place, whether just or not. As to Secretary 
Cobb, we may say that what we said is what he 
told us by way of apology for the b under. Dr. 
Cobb is now in San Francisco, and Mr. Cook 
can ask him if we have misrepresented his lan- 
guage. As to Dr. Taylor, it is nonsense to assert 
that his Boston story was mere playfulness, and 
thatno rebuke was intended of the perversion 
of the American Board's platform, Mr. Cook’s 
Saratoga address was brilliant and eloquent, 
and we would not desire to quarrel with him as 
to the amountof applause it called out. 





We have said that in the United States, how- 
ever it may be in Canada, there is, as ye', no 
anathema or prohibitioa of the Knights of Labor 
by the Roman Catholic Church. We feel very 
doubtful if there will be any, as the question will 
be settled only after an investigation by the 
Archbishops. The following is said to be a por- 
tion of the pastoral letter ot the Canadian Coun- 
cil, but it is not clear what indorsement it has 
had from Rome: 

* The cosmopolitan character of secret societies, 
and of that of the Knights of Labor in particular, 
necessarily exposes many of their members to exe- 
cute the order of a council residing in a foreign 
country, which council at a given time may not only 
have interests at variance with those of the govern- 
ment to which its members owe allegiance, but may 
even be at waz with God, For these and other rea- 
sons the Church could not consistently tolerate the 
organization or approve of the means resorted to in 
order to attain the desired end.” 





Tux revenue collected by the general Govern- 
ment from the tax on distilled spirits, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30.h, 1885, amounted to 
$67,511.208.63. That collected from manufac- 
tured tobacco amounted to $26,407,088.48 ; and 
that collected from fermented liquors amounted 
to $18,230,782 03. The aggregate of these several 
amounts ie $112,149,079.14. The question which 
is being mooted, both in and out of Congress, is 
whether the laws imposing an excise tax upon 
these articles shall be cuntinucd or repealed, or 
80 modified as greatly to reduce the tax. We 
are in favor of continuing the tax just as it is, 
and for two important reasons, One is that 
the revenue derived therefrom is needed by the 
Government to pay its current expenses, and 





that this needed revenue cannot be collected 
from any other source, without such a change 
in our tariff laws aa would increase this form of 
taxation, which we do not believe would be ex- 
pedient. The other reason is the fact that dis- 
tilled spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco are 
what, in the language of taxation, are called 
luxuries, and not necessaries of life; in connec- 
tion with the further fact that to the bodies and 
souls of men they are very injurious luxuries, 
whose cost would be cheapened and whose con- 
sumption would be increased if the laws impos- 
ing the present tax were repealed, or so modified 
as to reduce the tax. The fiscal necessities of 
the Government call for the continuance of the 
tax, an? the best interests of the people make 
precisely the same call. Intoxicating liquors 
and tobacco, being in no sense necessaries of 
life, but in their consumption an indulgence ter- 
ribly injurious, may well be heavily taxed on 
humanitarian and ethical as well as fiscal 
grounds ; and so far as this will serve to dimin- 
ish the consumption, and thereby the evils re- ~ 
sulting therefrom, by increasing the cost, only 
good effects will be produced. The enormous evils 
from the usual consumption of these articles fur- 
nish a good reason why Congress, in framing its 
tax laws, while seeking to raise a revenue, should 
also seck tolessen these evils. There is no doubt 
about its power of taxation in the premiser, and 
we think that the best of reasons exist for its 
fullest exercise. We would, indeed, make the 
taxation of these articles one of the fixed and set- 
tled policies of the Government. Let the Jrink- 
ers of intoxicating liquors and the chewers and 
smokers of tobacco have no facilities furnished 
to them in cheapene! cost for au indulgence 
that is evil, and only evil, and that continually, 
The more the articles cost the consumer the 
better it will be for him, eince this will put his 
indulgence in them under restraint. For these 
reasons we attack the proposed Randall Tariff 
bill. 


THe members of a colored church in Dalla 
Tex., were in the habit of conducting their re- 
ligious servic s in such a boisterous manner, by 
“shouting, screaming, and yelling a5 the top of 
their voices, running up and down on the floor 
and jumping up and down on the same,” that 
they greatly disturbed the neighborhood with 
their noise. An application was made to a court 
for an injunction to restrain these members 
from conducting their worship in tbis noisy 
manner, to the annoyance and disturbance of 
others. The court, in granting theZinjunction, 
laid down the law as follows: 

“ The Constitution guarantees perfect freedom of 

conscience. No court of law can dictate how a man 
shall worship; but the exercise of that right must 
not interfere with the rights of another. Shouting 
in religious worship may be a matter of conscience ; 
but it does not get beyond state regulations by rea- 
son of that. I do not think that noise is a part of 
religion; but I may not be a good jucge of that. It 
seems to me to be only the result of emotional ex- 
citement, such as may be found at conventions or 
theaters. It may, or may not, be necessary in re- 
ligion ; but it can also be a nuisance. A man hasa 
right to shout as long and as loudly as he pleases, pro- 
videa he does it where he will not disturb others. 
Sleep is esseniial, and to rob a man of sleep is as 
much an infringement of his rights as if he were 
robbed of his chattels.” 
This puts the point in an admirable manner. 
While every one has the inalionable right to 
worship God accordivg to the dictates of his 
own conscience, this right does not include tuch 
a manner of worship as will make it an infringe- 
ment upon the rights of others, or an invasion 
upon the good order and peace of society. So- 
ciety has the right to keep the manner within 
limits that do not involve these results, 


....To-day President Porter passes over the 
seal and cnarter of Yale College to President 
Dwight. ‘The occasion will be one of great in- 
terest, and doubtless President Dwight’s inau- 
gural address wi!l demand our attention next 
week. On last Sunday President Porter deliv- 
ered his last baccalaureate sermon to a graduat- 
ing class. He showed that the college is a Chris- 
tian institution, an appendix of the Christian 
Church. He magnitied submission to conscience 
as a large partof religion, and developed the say. 
jng of Bacon that the kingdom of science, like the 
kingdom of, Heaven, can be entered only by one 
who seeks it with the docility of a little child- 
He portrayed the ideal Christian univcraity, the 
home of varied knowledge and culture, affluent 
in its collections and appliances, wealthy in 
earnest, enthusiastic teachers, and devoted to 
the discovery of truth and the development of 
character. President Porter, after a noble ser- 
vice, hands over a great institution to one who 
will give it still larger honor and usefulness. 


....8ome have imagined that the “other 
sheep,” of which Christ said that they were ‘‘not 
of,this fold,” but;wbich he would gether so as to 
have but a single flock, were the inhabitants of 
other worlds. It is not likely that Christ would 
spend his breath talking about anything 80 re- 
mote as that from all the thoughts of the peo- 
ple. They did not know that the planets and 
stars were worlds, and could not have under- 
stood it had they been told. It is much more. 
likely that he was speaking of those Gentiles 
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called sheep perhaps by anticipation, perhaps 
because even now they were feeling after a reve- 
lation of God and were those who would accept 
Christ when presented to them. Jesus had very 
little to say of those who had received no light. 
What be does say is noticeable in that it is toler- 
ant as to the Samaritan woman, or that it pal- 
liates their guilt beside that of the Jews, or, as 
here, it even suggests that some of them belong 
to his own flock. If weare like Christ we will 
have little to say about the guilt of the heathen, 
and much to say about the guilt of those who 
reject the light of the Gospel. 


...-Perbaps we need add no comment to this 
from The Sun: 

+ 4 colored clergyman of the name of Wright de- 
livered an address before the graduates of the At- 
anta University, an institution for the education of 
colored peophe, the other day, in which he advised 
them tocontinue their efforts for equality until 
places of amusement, steamboats and cars are open 
to them. 

“The Atlanta University receives an annual 
grant from the State of Georgia, and the Governor 
appoints a Board of Visitors. These gentlemen in 
their report ‘emphatically disapprove of the sedi- 
tious sentiments’ expressed by Mr. Wright. 

“It is interesting to know what is considered a 
seditious sentiment in Georgia.” 


Mr. Wright is a brave and able man, a teacher 
and not a clergyman; and we have heard that 
his utterance is likely to cost him bis position. 
He was the little colored boy immortalized in a 
poem by Whittier, who, when the ragged black 
urcbios were asked by General Howard: ** What 
shall I tell the Christian people at the North 
about you?” replied: ‘ Tell °em we's risin’.” 


..-.In the death of David Davis the coun- 
try has lost a man whose prominence has been 
great since he was first known as the friend of 
Abraham Lincoln. Each one trusted the 
other implicitly. Davis secured the nomina- 
tion of Lincoln at the presidential convention, 
and Lincoln made Davis an associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
As Justice, Mr. Davis’s experience was such 
that he found it impossible, when he retired 
from that position to enter the Senate, to vote 
in accordance with partisan dictation or other- 
wise than from judicial motives. He there- 
fore assumed the role of an Independent, and 
as such was the only possible candidate for the 
presidency of the half-Republican, half-Demo- 
cratic Senate, over which General Arthur pre- 
sided till the death of Garfield. For three 
years Senator Davis was first in the order of 
succession to the Presidency of the United 
States. He was a man, who, throughout his 
life, made many and warm friends, 


.-A specimen of the worst, or almost the 
worst, side of college life appears in a shock- 
ing affair at Harvard. Five young men, already 
well filled with wine, entered a first-class saloon 
in Boston one night last week, went up to the 
shooting gallery, and pushed aside the people 
there, and when expostulated with threatened 
to clean out the whole concern. In the riot 
which followed they were the aggressors, but 
were finally driven out badly bruised in the 
fight. The leaders were sons of two very 
wealthy men in St. Louis and San Francisco. 
One of these was struck by a bottle on the bead, 
and so injured that his hfe is despaired of. 
What we especially regret is that the police who 
interfered seem to have been in the pay of these 
young ruffians, and to have allowed them to 
escape without arrest. A college ruffian de- 
serves less than ordinary mercy. 


...-The Papal delegates who came to present 
the insignia of the cardinalate from the Pope 
te Archbishop Gibbons, were to be received by 
a committee of the 8t. Michael’s R. C. Associa- 
tion. They wrote to the Treaeury Department 
asking that the baggags and effects of the dele- 
gates be passed without examination, that the 
** usual courtesies” in such cases be extended, 
and that a revenue cutter be assigned the com- 
mittee to mee; the party. This was granted. We 
know what * usual courtesies” are to an ambas- 
sador from a foreign country, and we know that, 
in a late case at San Francisco, they have been 
scantily yielded. But what are these usual 
courtesies to representatives of foreign religious 
bodies, we need light on, Are delegates from 
Presbyterian, Anglican and other bodies allowed 
such privileges, or are they quite exceptional in 
this case? 


....The success of Professor Harper's Summer 
Schools of Hebrew, held in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Chautauqua, with fifty or more pupi's 
in each, and clasees in Arabic, Syriac, and As- 
syrian, as well as Hebrew, where a United Pres- 
byterian professor, a Jesuit, and a Jew, can be 
seen sitting side by side in the classes, and with 
all their abundance of books and instruction, 
recalls the contrast with a time no longer ago 
than the second decade of this century. In a 
little memorial, just published, of the late Rev. 
Ebenezer Gay, formerly of Bridgewater, Mass., 
who died last March at the age of ninety-four, 
it is mentioned that when he was a student in 
Harvard, a Boston bookseller, in order to save 
the very high duty imposed, imported his He- 





brew Bibles in sheets, which were used for wrap- 
ping-paper around other books. 


...-The recent Republican State Convention 
of Vermont put the following temperance plank 
into their platform : 

“ Resolved, That we deplore the multiform evils of 
intemperance, we reaffirm the position of the Re- 
publican Party in this state upon that question, and 
declare that, in our opinion, the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic, as expressed in our statutes, be, and 
should remain, the settled policy of the state; that, 
as the liquor saloon is as debasing 1n politics as it is 
baleful in social life, the Republican Party should 
everywhere reject all overtures for open or secret 
alliance with it, and that the State Committee, this 
day appointed, be instructed to select delegates to 
represent this state in the coming National Anti- 
Saloon Conference, which has been called to meet 
in Chicago.” 

There is no ambiguity about this utterance, or 
bargaining with the rum interest, 


...The bill for the restoration of Gen. Fitz John 
Porter, which passed the House some weeks ago, 
last week passed also the Senate, and has now 
gone to the President, who, it is understood, will 
approve it, and may have done so before this 
no‘e meets the eyes of our readers. This dis- 
poses of a long mooted and disturbing ques- 
tion which it isan immense relief to remove 
from the sphere of political agitation, We no- 
tice that as pronounced a Republican as Senator 
Hoar voted for the bill, and that with him acted 
a very respectable number of Republican sena- 
tors, not enough to give a Republican color to 
the action; quite enough, however, both in 
number and standing, to make it impossible to 
attribute the passage of the bill to Democratic 
or sectional partisanship. 


....A very interesting fact gathered from the 
Rev. Henry Fairbanks’s canvass of forty-four 
towns of Vermont, is that one-third of the popu- 
lation of the state live more than two miles from 
any meeting house, eud that of these very few 
attend church. Their children go to school, for 
the school is brought to them, but they do not 
go to chureb, We presume a result of this care- 
ful study of tho statistics of church attendance 
will be a strong effort to establish neighborhood 
meetings in the outlying districts, and so to 
carry the Gospel to those who do not cure to go 
three miles for it. It is not enough for the 
Church to say *‘come” ; it must go to those who 
do not care to come. 


...-President Cleveland is showing a level 
head anda firm will in the matter of vetoes, 
especially in the veto of private pension bills. 
He Jast week returned such bills by the dozen 
unsigned, with his reasons, and his reasons wre 
good and valid objections to the bills, He is 
also reported to have said that, unless Congress, 
in parsing appropria‘ion bills, gives him time 
enough for their proper consideration before its 
adjournnent, he will not sign them, In other 
words, the President proposes to perform his 
duty in the matter of signing or not signing 
bills passed by Congress, and not to be merely 
a passive machine to give effect to the will of 
Congress. He is quite right on this point. 


....Acarefual canvass made of forty-four towns 
of Vermont shows, among other things, that 
thirty-nine Catholic priests care for as mapy 
souls as one hundred and eighty Congrega- 
tional mivisters do. This may show more econ- 
omy of effort on the part of the Catholics, but 
it does no‘, we think, show more carefal effort 
to reach the peopl:. The Congregational 
congregations average much smalier, b cause 
they are evenly distributed in small towns as 
well as Jarge. The Catbolic population is con- 
centrated in the cities, while the Protestant 
is scattered everywhere. To be sure, the division 
of Protestants in eects is to be credited with part 
of the difference, but this will by no means 
explain it all. 


...-Possibly Jeremiah Crowley, a prominent 


...-The failure of the American Episcopal 
Church to keep up relations of fellowship with 
otber kindred Episcopal Churches not Anglican, 
bas worked, as such neglect always will, to its 
loss. Thus the Swedish Lu‘heran Church is 
thoroughly Episcopal, after the order of the 
Protestant Epiecopal, and not of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Up to the time of the Revo- 
lution, Swedes coming here allied themsrlves 
with the Episcopalians, Since then this fellow- 
ship of recognition has ceased, and the Swede® 
coming here have generally allied themselves 
elsewhere, with the German Lutherans, the 
Presbyterians, the Congregationalists, etc. 


....Those senators, whether Republicans or 
Democrats, who are playing a dodge-game over 
Senator Beck’s bill prohibiting members of Oon- 
gress from acting as attorneys for railroad com- 
panies chartered by Congrees or receiving aid 
from the Government, would do well to remem- 
ber that the eyes of the people are upon them. 
Tne fact that Congress may bave occasion to 
legislate in regard to such companies is a good 
reason why no member of either House should 
be in their paid eervice, and thus be identified 
with their interests in any matter of legislation. 
If senators cannot see the force of this reason, 
the people can see it very clearly. 


...»-Ths Maine Congrega‘ionalists have held 
their annual State Conference, and the subject 
of union with the Free Baptists was brought up 
in a paper by Prof. John 8. Sewell, D.D., of 
Bangor Theological Seminary. He favored the 
union of the two denominations, and was will- 
ing, if the matter of a name should stand be- 
tween the two, to accept the common name of 
Christian, A resolu‘ion was adopted, express - 
ing pleasure with Professor Sewell’s paper, and 
appointing a committee “ to confer with other 
bodies in the interests of denominational comi- 
ty.” For such action as this we thank God and 
wo take courage. 


....A lawyer by the name of S‘ewart, was, on 
June 34, refused a stateroom on the People’s 
Line of Albany steamers, because he is colored, 
He has brought suit, and we trust he will press 
it to a conclusion. We are astonished that such 
mean discrimination could be practiced in this 
state. If itcan go on here we might as well 
stop finding fault with Mississippiand Georgia. 


...-All the indications of public sentiment 
in Vermont point uomistakably to the re-elec- 
tion of Senator Edmunds to the Senate of the 
United States. He is head and shoulders above 
any other man in the state, and has no superior 
aud but few equals in the United States. Ver- 
mont would commit a great blunder in putting 
any other man in bis place, 


...-The “ Waldensian dissussion,” which has 
been going on for some months in the Methodist 
pres#, is not about the famous old Church of 
Peter Waldo, but about the Southern policy of 
Bishop Waldeo. Too much comivy toward the 
Church, Soutb, is the core of the charge against 
the bishop. His position has been fierculy 
assailed, but it is unshaken as Gibraltar. 


....The people will be glad to learn that ex- 
President Arthur, who has been ill for several 
months, and in respect to whom fears were en- 
tertained that he would pot recover, is much 
better. He recently went to New London, where 
he expects to remain until fall, hoping that the 
change will perfcct his resovery. 


....If one doubts whether he has accepted 
Christ or not, the best practical remedy for the 
doubt is toaccept him then and there on the 
spot, and to keep renewing the acceptance 
whenever he has the doubt. 


....-The Queen’s speech proroguing Parlia- 
ment was not too elegantly constructed. We 


beg leave to urge Iler Majesty to avoid such 
phraseology as ‘*to immediately dissolve” and 
**to happily maintain” in future speeches, 





lawyer, politician and Catholic, of Lowell, may 
be wrong when he says that in St. Paul there is 
only one Irish-Catholic engaged in the liquor 
traffic, while in Lowell and New England the 
Irish Catholic Jiquor-sellers outnumber ali 
others nine to one, and that the reason for the 
difference is in the attitude of the bishops to 
the curse, Possibly the Irish-Catholic liquor- 
sellers in Lowell, as stated by a Catholic paper 
there, are only three times as numerous as all 
others instead of nine times; but in either case 
the facts are most discreditable tu the Church, 
and call for action from the highest authorities, 


....We regret to see that the Providence 
Morning Star is not satisfied with our assurance 
that our editorial on the clection of General 
Brayton as State Constable rested on competent 
authority. We can cnly say that if Rhode Is- 
land can trust her own citizens, it does. We 
recognize the courteous tone of the Star, and 
do not question ite disposition to be fair ; but it 
has unintentionally given a wrong aim to ene 
thing we said. We did not say that the Rhode 
Island legislature did ‘not know anything 
about conscience, honest purpose, intelligent 
conviction.” The editorial plainly enough ap- 
plies that remark to party managers and “‘bosses” 





in general. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Those of our subscribers who go to 
watering places and summer resorts for the 
summer can have the address of their 
papers changed as often as they desire by 
simply sending us a postal-card request, 
giving the old and new addresses. 

We usk the special attention of our read 
ers to the following 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 
One morth.......8 .80/One year....... .8 8. 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5. 
Four moaths.... 1.00|Three years.... 7 
Six months....... 1.50|Four years..... 8. 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years..... 10. 


or for raising a club at the following 





OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions..........+++ 
Three “ 





---$2.50 each, 
cere 
Four ea eubveniinsbueegune GR ae 
Five “6 ctminnnnme fae. 2 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
Sample copies of Tae InpEgPENDEN? wil 
be sent free to any address. 





Our object in offering Taz InpgPEnpENt 


in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper 1n five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 
Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new bis subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tus Inps- 
PENDENT are 80 very favorable that it isa 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 


We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pieasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two.cent stamp. 

Any oue wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tug INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 
SS 


READING NOTICES. 





Dostitute Families are saddeningly plentiful; bu 
they would be n.uch fewer if the fathers while living 
had invested afew dollarsin the Life and Accident 
Policies of Tux Trave.ens, of Hartford, Gonn. Ask 
Agents to show a copy of the New Non-/forfeitadle 
Andefeasible, World-wide Life Policy.—Ex. 





_> 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


Messrs, Hackett, Cannant & Company, at the 
corner of Broadway and Canal Street, have facilities 
for supply:pe every man and boy in the United 
States with clothing which will be a perfect satisfac. 
tion to them untilitis worn out, They have the ad- 
vantage of many years’ experience in the business of 
manufaciuring their own foods on the largeet possi- 
ble scale, which means that they buy in immense 





feeling sure that they wili be r by t “ 
tion of wearing fashionable ica ¥, the satiefac 
comsineengaguannasbaigliasestupeeatcavamben 
U.B. Govsenunns Pamxine OFFICE, 
ASHINGTON U,, dept. 10 
Mesers, Liznia & Co., New York, veahtaegmens 
GENTLEMEN: While suffering trom malaria, 1 was 
advired to try your Coca Beef Tonic, I used one bot- 
es ae the effect and cure was Lappiness and magic 
| ° 
I have since then recommended it to a great wm 
employés here with the most surprising and satisfac. 
tory results i ary simme F 
D a case of bleeding of the lungs, I sugee 
trial, and the rapid building up of chrenethiwas oeee 
dertul, Itis the most ecvereign remedy 1 have ever 
known, ours very truly, 
F. MUN N, Ass’t Superintendent.—Adov't 


LAWN TENNIS, 


MR. Ina PeuEGo, of 128 Fulton Street, this city, has 
entire outfite for Lawn Tennis players, as given in 
bis advertisementto be found cleewbere ip this 

P itt 


Messrs. RANDEL, Banemore & Biinas, of Nassau 
Street and Maiden Lane, are one of the la est dealers 
and importers in diamonds in this city. Those of our 
readers who wish to purchase diamonds will consult 
their best interests by visiting or correspondivg with 
ae firm, who we been Fe the business for a 

p any years and are entirely re - 
Si y reliable and re 





d Perfumers, and 

as supplied al F . ° 
pees the Princess of slag Hee fan Hoval itah 
of Roxburgh, anp 
tions, c 
= thes less Lillie Lan bes 
says veerless «try. Of 

js dealers,ctc. Ihe Liebig Cuapany, (N.Y. De 
pot, & Murray 8t.). Sole American Agenta,—A 
—_—_—_ 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
> BRASS BEADSTEADS, 


NEEDLE POINT finish, 
prevents scratching and “ 
ers them durable, a novel. 
ty that is artistic, 
Cribs, Ise 




















Fire-lrons, Fire-sets, 
and all kind f 
Good nds of Brass 


a} 
Manufactured by 
W.T. Mersereau & Co. 
321 Broadway. 


’ Hapt 
0 e | U Mi ob Daye. kp Pay & : 


DIAMONDS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings. 
IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS 


Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
86 Nassau St., and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y¥. 
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Financial 
STATE BANK LAWS. 


Tue legislature of this sta‘e, in 1882, 
passed an act to revise the statutes of the 
state relating to banks, baeking, and trust 
companies. The act contains twelve chap- 
ters and three hundred and twenty-seven 
sections. The design of the legislature 
was to incorporate into one act the banking 
lawe of the state, with such additions and 
improvements as experience bad shown to 
be necessary. We have recently had occa- 
sion to examine with some care the several 
chapters and sections of this act, and are 
of the opinion that it not only covers the 
whole ground of the matters involved in 
the existence aud operations of bank insti- 
tutions, but 18 also an exceedingly wire and 
judicious act for their organization and 
regulation. New York is the Empire State 
of the Union, and has a far larger banking 
interest to be regulated and conserved than 
any other state, and pre-eminently needed 
a3 good a banking law as the wit of map 
could construct. 

The present status of the great bank 
question in this country is one of uncer- 
tainty as to what form it will assumein the 
not distant future. The system of state 
banks is not by any means dead, and it is 
not likely to die. The national banking 
system, excellent as it is, and in many of 
its features modeled after the bunking sys- 
tem of this state, depends for its existence, 
in its present form, upon the existence of a 
public debt to an amount sufficient to fur- 
nish gaaranty bonds as the basis for the 
issue of bank notes. When this debt shall 
be entirely extinguished, as in due season 
it will be, there will be no such bonds in 
the market; and, bence, the system would 
have to be abandoned altogether, or some 
new basis devised for the security of bank 
circulation. One or the other must be 
done if the system is to be continued. 

The present policy of Congress is one of 
simply driftiog along wits events, without 
apy preparation for the future, or any in- 
dication as to what course should be pur- 
sued. This may do for a time; but ere 
long the practical questions involved must 
be met, and a definite line of policy estab- 
lished for their solution. Wecan hardly 
think, in view of the manifest advantages 
of the national system, and its geveral 
popularity with the people, that any Con- 
gress will suffer it absolutely to die for the 
want of the proper legislation to keep it 
alive. 

The state bank system, in this and the 
other states of the Union, will, however, 
go forward, and sbare in the banking busi- 
ness of the country, whatever may become 
of the national system. National banks 
have not hitherio entirely superseded state 
banks; and there is no probability that 
they will do so in the future. The advan- 
tages of the former over the latter to the 
pariies in interest are not so great as to 
bring about this result. Indeed, the only 
conspicuous advantage consists in the privi- 
lege of issuing circu/ating notes; and even 
this would not exist but for the ten per 
cent. tax imposed by Congress on state 
bank notes, when put in circulation. 

The wisest thing that state legislatures 
can do with reference to the state bank 
system is to pass good laws for the organi- 
zation and regulation of state banks. And, 
as to what are such laws, we take the lib- 
erly of commending to their special atten- 
tion the comprehensive act passed by the 
legislature of this state in 1882. There has 
been a large amount of defective and in 
some cases positively bad state legislation 
on this subject, and great evils to the peo- 
ple have ensued theretrom. If we are to 
have state banks, whether the national sys- 
tem be continued or not, then let us have 
them under the bes: regulations that can 
be supplied. The regulations of this state 
are in this respect a model, and hence we 
call attention to them. 








GEORGIA STATE BONDsy. 





Ovr readers must be pretty weil 
acquainted with our opinions upon the sub- 
ject of repudiation generally, and by the 
great State of Georgia in particular. The 
sublimity of assurance was exhibited by 
that state one day last week when applica- 


tion was made to the New York Stock Ex- 
change to bave $8 300,000 of 44 per cent. 
Georgia State Bonds placed on the regular 
list. What Mr. Henry Clews says in the 
protest sent by him to the committee em- 
bodies our views precisely, and we give it 
herewitb. He says: 


** As my firm represent two seats on the New 
York Stock Exchange, and has liens upon a 
dozen others, I protest against the application 
to list those Gecrgia bonds for regular dealings 
atthe Exchange. The State of Georgia ia not 
only in default in payment of her bonds, both 
principal and interest, and long since past due, 
but besides has repudiated $8,000,000 of her 
bonded debt, legally issued, for value received, 
under the great seal of the commonwealth, 
properly signed and placed in the hands of inno- 
cent parties, who have acquired vested rights 
therein, and therefore are the victims of gigan- 
tic robbery by the repudiation. It is but fair to 
assume that a state which undertakes to blot out 
by a legislative act—without being willing to 
submit any questions at issue to the judiciary, 
which alone has the right to decide upon such 
questions—will be tempted to repeat repudia- 
tion often in the future. 

“These bonds, which are now to be forced 
upon the public, cannot by any possibility have 
any greater permanency of value than those that 
have already been reduced by repudiation to the 
value of brown paper. I foresee, therefore, if 
the New York Stock Exchange lists this iseue of 
bonds, quotations may be obtained, and in all 
probability the members of the New York Stock 
Exchange may be induced to deal in them, and 
suffer a cruel loss, This has already been my fate. 
The State of Georgia, with interest to date, owes 
me and my cold firm at least $5,000,000. I have 
aright, owing to my large interests in so mary 
seats at the Exchange, to urge that the applica- 
tion to list these new Georgia bonds b> denied ; 
for I fear, should it be otherwise, that some of 
the members whose seats are virtually mortgaged 
tume may be tempted to deal in these new 
Georgia securities, and suffer great lose, if not 
ruin, thereby, 

‘*When the State of Georgia wipes out the 
blot of repudiation which now stains the escut- 
cheon of the commonwealth, she will then be 
entitled to have the facility which the New York 
Svock Exchange has the power of granting.” 


- 


BOYCOTTING A CRIME. 








Tue conviction of Paul Wilzig as a boy- 
cotter, last week, in the Court of Oyer and 
Terminer in this city, on the charge of 
being engaged in a conspiracy to injure 
the business of George Theiss, and extort- 
ing from him a thousand dollars, settles 
the question that boycotting is a crime. 
Judge Barrett, in charging the jury, spoke 
as follows on this point: 


‘* No man or number of men may conspire to 
prevent people from laboring where and for 
what they please in any luwful trade or calling. 
A man hasa right to go to bis friends, secure 
their sympathy in his cause, and even ask them 
to withdraw their patronage from certain per- 
sons. But, the Judge remarked, it is a very dif- 
ferent thing when fifty or a hundred men con- 
spire to ruin a man’s business, and parade before 
bis place, distributing handoills and intimidat- 
ing purchasers or thuse who would purchase. 
An erroneous idea exis 6 as to the use of force 
and threats in such a proceeding. Men may 
not use force and threats, and yet they intimi- 
date; they create fear, Suppose fifty or a hun- 
dred men determined to boycott a dry-goods 
store, and walk up and down before the door in 
a legal way, distributing bandbills, They might 
not use force or direct threat, and yet they might 
intimidate the weak and the timid by their 
actions, and commit an illegal act, In referring 
to the $1,000 paid by Thiess, Judge Barrett said 
the question was whether the amount bad been 
extorted. Did Theiss succumb and yield under 
fear? That was the point. Moreover, in this 
matter it was not necessary that the defendant 
himself should have used force or threats, so 
long as he was concerned in the transaction.” 

The jury, after the case was submitted 
to them, took only fifteen minutes to agree 
upon their verdict. Labor unions will now 
understand thaj the boycott is not a lawful 
measure, at least in this state. No civilized 
s ciety can tolerate such a system. It in- 
volves the double crime of conspiracy and 
blackmail—conspiracy to destroy the law- 
ful business of the man with whom the boy- 
cotters happen to have s quarrel, because 
he will not submit to their demands; and 
blackmail to extort money from him under 
the theory that it belongs to him to pay 
** the expenses of the boycott.” We Lave 
never had any doubts es to how the courts 
would settle this question whenever it 
came before them for a decision. We pre- 





sume that there will be no more boycotts 
in this city, like those perpetrated some 


weeks ago against Mrs. Gray and Mrs. 
Landgraf. Laber organizations should 
understand that they are not superior to 
the law, and that they cannot repeal the 
law by any rules which they may see fit to 
adopt. The lesson ig one that was much 
necded in the interests of good order. 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 








WE print in another column the quarter- 
ly reports of several of the State Banks 
doing business in this city, to which we 
call the especial attention of our readers 
interested in finance. A summary of the 
more important items of the reports is 
given herewith: 


MUBRAY HILL BANK. 





NE  ccawsdas caadneneit et $1,901,768 
I MIR o0.04:4:6600060005666008e0 100,000 
TE Kin ctceedceneCnbaeerekwetien 100,000 
Undivided profite ...........cecceee- 99,206 
NORTH RIVER RANK. 
TIO $2,820,440 
Capital stock... 240.000 
Scrplus........ 55,898 
Undivided profits 48,973 
IN ticasas coccodebexnecsnssdi $2, 202.279 
PGRN <crncnnrtseeesseeceores 100,000 
iinet taken reunacuatuun nee 50,000 
CO ere 40,272 
MADISON SQUARE BANK. 
Ns caccnansccnasandcnceeees - $682,616 
SN BORNE. 50 cccvccscescvecsceses 200,000 
 ciicnekdnnd abetnaeeeeeradies 10,000 
Undivided profits................. 15,905 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
Resources........ cithe Gucaenanwnis $18,928,059 
Capital stock........ Spceeiabamariatieets 8,000,000 
Undivided Prot... occccicccccsee. 1,725,858 
BANK OF &TATE OF NEW YORK, 
I ab cc dud wunaawaaenaseue $13,852,312 
EE ee 800,000 
err rr eee 200,000 
Undivided profig ........ ...00-- 167,538 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
cv cneneckanstinecentanewa #1, oi 630 
ii aie aeacia.cecaurebine 00.000 
Undivided profits.... ............ rss 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Resources 
ee ne . 
Surplus 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Iv an abundance of money and cheap 
rates of interest is any sign of prosperity, 
we must surely have it in the local money 
market, as money is both cheap and abund- 
ant and actively seeking investment in all 
profitable enterprises. The demand, how- 
ever, falls short of what was expected, re- 
sulting in borrowers securing their wants on 
their own terms. There is one satisfaction 
at least that is encouraging, and that is the 
commercial interests of the country are 
looming up and business men are com. 
mencing to realize profit in their business— 
smal', to be sure; but it is much better than 
none at all. Competition is keen, but this 
is the natural result of increasing wealth 
and the expansion of commercial and in- 
dustrial interests. The capitalist is becom- 
ing more confident of the future and dis- 
plays less hesitancy in making investments 
than heretofore. The rates of domestic 
exchange on New York are still in favor of 
shipmen s of currency to this center, which 
increases the supply in the bands of Jocal 
bankers, while the moderate requirements 
of mercantile and speculative borrowers on 
account of the mo.erate volume of business 
in progress restricts the demand for money. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and bank- 
er’s balances have been available at 14@2 per 
cent. Commercial paper has been in fair 
supply, with a good demand. First class 
indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 34$@4 per cent. 
discount, four months at 4@44, and good 
single-named at 44@6 per cent. 

STOOK MARKET. 

The stock market has been feverish and 
fluctuating throughout the week, with 
strong tendencies of a bearish character 
prevailing. The opening of the week indi- 
cated strength to a majority of the list, 
and small advances were realized. Lake 
Shore and Lackawanna were the leaders, 
both of which showed strong support, 
which was sustained for some time by ma- 
nipulations. The Juace earnings of a large 
number of roads are regarded among the 
favorable features of the general situation, 
but they were not sufficient to coun- 
teract the downward tendency result- 
ing from the cutting of freight rates 





and the switchmen’s strike in Chicago. 


One danger to the market is that the 
news will grow worse, and some of the 
cliques will be frightened into running. In 
that event a break would be certain. 
Should the strikes and the granger war be 
ended, all clique efforts would be directed, 
and probably successfully, to higher prices. 
The strike itself amounts to nothing. The 
chance is that it will spread and involve 
other roads. The end is, of course, defeat 
for the strikers. The granger war is a dif- 
ferent matter, for the trouble is the old one 
of too many roads, too many extensions, 
etc., etc. This is really a very serious 
matter, and will have its effect intime. If 
any cliques weaken it will be Chicago first. 
The news promises to be very important in 
the near future. 


U. 8. BONDs. 


The demand for governments continues 
good and prices are very firm. The large 
surplus of money on the market is grad- 
uelly being absorbed in government bonds 
for the want of something that will pay 
better. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 


44 Auked, ul. Asked, 
139s, 1291, 1% 112 |Ourrency 68, '%6.126 


reg.. 
foe, Wh, COUp...t)i% 12 |Currency te. "96. 128% 
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BANK STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New Yok 
City banks was decreased last week 
$1 357,150, and it now amounts to $14,- 
854 275. The changes in the averages 
show an increase in loans of $3,672,600, a 
decrease in specie of $1,568,100, an in- 
crease in legal tenders of $1,240 800, an 
increase in net deposits of $4,119,400, and 
a decrease io circulaticn of $73,300. 


BANK STOUKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
Bi Asked. 
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Manhattan........165 
FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 


Foreign Exchange was quiet, but very 
firm. The posted rate for 60 day bills was 
advanced to $4.88}, that for demand being 
unchanged at $4.90. Gold amounting to 
$1,431,827 was shipped to Europe. On 
Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.874@ $4.87} for 60-day. bills, $4.89@ 
$4.894 for demand, $4.89} @$4.89} for cable 
transfers, and $4.853@4.86 for commercial 
bills. Continental Exchange was quiet. 
Francs were quoted at $5.184@$5.17} for 
jong, and $5.16}@$5.15§ for short sight; 
Reichmarks at 953@954 and 957@96, and 
QGuilders at 403 and 403. 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The American Investment Company, of 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, at its annual meeting 
recently declared a semi annual dividend 
of 5 per cent., and put to surplus account 
as much more. Mr. A. L. Ormsby, Vice- 
President of the Company, is now in charge 
of the New York office at 150 Nassau St. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable July 
1st. 

The Chatham National Bank has declared 
a quarterly dividend of thre per cent., 
payable July Ist. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July 6th. 

The Mechanics’ National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
ble July ist. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable July Ist. 

The Mercantile National Bank hes de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 





ble July 1st. 
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The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend cf three per cent. payable July 
1st. 

The Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent., payable July ist. 

The Market National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The National Citizen’s Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable July ist. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of four 
per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July ist. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July ist. 

Tbe North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Park Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi.annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable July ist. 

The Ci.izen’s Savin; s Bunk has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a-half per 
cent. per annum, payable July 19tb. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and 
a-half per cent. per annum, on $500 
and under, and three per cent. on sums 
over $500 and not exceeding $3,000, paya- 
ble July 19th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de. 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of three and a-half per cent. per annum on 
all sums of five dollars and upward, to 
“—. a eae July 19th 








EDISON'S CARBON FILAMENT 
PATENT OF 1879. 


To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Sir.—The Edison Electric Light Company 
having instituted suits on its patents must de- 
cline to substitute the columns of the press for 
the courts for the purpose of their legal inter- 
pretation. Mr. Edison’s carbon filament patent 
of 1879 covers broadly the modern incandescent 
lamps. The claim that this patent has ever 
been in litigation in the United States Patent 
Office 18 absolutely false. In Germany and Eng- 
land this fundamental patent has finally pre- 
vailed against all infringers, thus establishing 
the fact that Mr, Edison’s great iuvention bas 
been nowhere anticipated ; ergo, a like result 
must follow m the United States, The straining 
and distorting of these facts, together with the 
violent effort to interweave with them certain 
minor and irrelevant cases for the purpose of 
fraudulently posing before the public as joint 
heirs with Mr. Edison in the fruits of these 
patent decisions, only indicate the dire ¢x'rem- 
ily of those who are thus gradually becoming 
environed by due process ot law. 

Tue Epison ELectric Ligut Company, 
By Epwarp H. Jounson, Vice-President, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and ‘TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire st., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 
LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


S. A. KEAN & CO,., BANKERS, 


Accounts of Bankers, neremeen a aupaag solicited, 
Foreign Exchang 


e. Land W 
U. State, Municl al and iain 
Bond for our List of nd Rallrond BONDS 


W. 8. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange P lace, Boston. 
embers of the Philadelphia, New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Miscellaneous 

Oe or eeeaneht nad gold on commission. for cash 
et letter issued u a 

tion. Investment securities a specialty. a 


Private Wires to Chicago, Beston and Philadelphia 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, | 


Guaranteed Virst Mo 
per mi; Annual Tete seed Popes, meee 
he Sinncarotle Mores 

















W. B. CLARK, Manager, a etenel any Minn. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT aT 
SIGHT. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST BONDS 
OF THE 


Omaha Loan and Trust Co, 


Nebraska Loan and Trust Co. 


Secured by Mortgages on Keal Estate. 


INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL 
PAYABLE AT THE 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


For eale at par and accrued interest by 


Ww. QUINLAN, 
Stewart Building, 


280 BROADWAY. 
‘BRADSTREET & CURTIS, 


35 Pine St., N.Y. 


STATE, CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS 
BOUGHT AND ! OLD. 


Correspondence invited. 
A. G. BRADSTREET, 








Sipxrey W. Curtis. 





Oo Security 3 to 
6 times loan, 
() secnensaal 
Paid at your home. th year 
resi —¥ and f ° in- 





$. 8, JOHNSTON SON, 
MENTION THIS PAPER OR fom 
% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 








isters c: 
ere vez income by inveeting their savings with 
leased with my ake and manner of do- 
~~ wuainess. Circular and new map of Dak aoe sent 
FREE to any who have fundsto loan. Addre: 
GAT#S, Pres't. Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, D. T, 
(Mention this paper.) 


G0, 7 o, Blo. 


The Amorteap Jnvostment Comp mys * Em- 
metsburg, lowa, incorporat th a 

of Ro VOU, with branches ai 
h akot 





g 
e 
sc 
: 


nds (obli ations of f ths Comp y) canning 10 years, 
Dy), runn 

ame a mh a, devo ted with fhe? . 

eantile rust ro N.Y. also issues Demand 

pape T, of i Dendkit at 6 per cent. inverest. Write 





Home Office. Kmmetsburg, lowa, 
E. 8. Ormaby, Pres... 150 Nassav St... N. V 


INVESTMENTS: 


It is well Ly I es the City of 8t. Paul, 
sota, is assu 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight, 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Soines. he ig with a capital of 140,000 
offers rtigeges, 8 so 6 
per cent, ten-y —— debentures we own ob: ination) 
ret mo. de ted with the 
American Loan and Trust Co., of New York. 
Abundant references. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas aud Nebraska 

netting 6 per cent,,6}¢ per cent. and 7 pér cent 

irerens, redeemable at Chemical National Bank, 
8 








ences. CENTRA oes On 


bee y ky low: 


JART AREY REP OF THE BANK 
QY ete STATE Or NEW YORK, on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, the } fp dar 8 of gune, 1886: 





Loans and gqueunen an 3 sa hecses 288,918 04 
Due from directors of te i # 








oneieen 6 95 
and na- 
tional benks. as per schedule............. 122,150 90 
Bauking house and lot, us ‘ow 
Boned Ule...........see0ess - $294,000 00 
Other real e¢ 3 
schedu pane 3 - " 
Bonde and | mortgages, as per schedule.. — 12 
eee and bonds, as per schedule ......... - 1ahtas 60 
. 8. “ba wul-tender notes = } CS 
notes of national al banks. 793,450 00 


Cash items,viz, 

Bille and checks for tbe 
next day's exchanges... 
Other items carried 
as nee —,, iesenns 






New York . ‘bie rit mm 
ew Yor eat ng 

catet....... 146,000 00 0 

Total...ccccce iietien atin - 918,852,312 04 v4 
*“LIABILYi Le. 

Capital stock cee i sinccndssedasns $800,000 00 
SU son cccaradscocebessecesceed poeee 200,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 

Disc t , 6, os 00 

Exc - 

interes: eo ee 16.1 14 

Other p: 147, als 44— 167,588 19 





4. 

Due Copaustere as follows. viz, 
Deposits subject vo che x ts, 452.334 47 
a certificates of see % 
obrdsed chesinat..7.777°°"°": 644 96— 19,488,980 18 

Due trust companies, ‘state and national 


banks as pec senedule,........... 164,966 by 
Dee private bankers and brokers, a 
__ SEE ee 29,651 30 
wigae dividends 6,225 








business at 
4 Wiliam et.eet,in the Vity of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, exch tor himself saith 
that toe forexoinw pepert, with the schedule accow- 
panying the same, is, in all Fiivects. a true statement 
of the condition of the said bank before the trausac 

tion of any businere on the 19th day of June, | to 
the best of his knowledge and be)iei ; and they further 
say that the business of the said d bank has besn trans- 
acted atthe location mentioned, and not elsewhere; 
and that the above report is made in compheses with 
an official nutice received from the superintendent of 
the p banking Cooacsapent Seceecting Saturday, the 
19th day of a , a8 the day ou which such re- 


port shall be 
R, L. EPY ARDS Frer{dent. 
NO. TON, Ca er. 
Severaliy subscribed and omen 4 ‘by bb po- 


nents, the Zist day of J ape s eperio’e 
NC, GIBSON 
dyson Public, N. ¥. Co. 











ees t, 


ment of principal and interest remitted ads 
charge- Loans secured on Real Estate in Minne: 
apolis or improved farms in men the i lowa, or 
Dakota, wort 
selected locations. Refer to 
ppezce. Minneapolis. = Be- 
‘ore investing, send for forms = particul to 
er 


a R ha a» APO LIN 


to SAML, BR. MacLEA xchanue Vi, New York, 


Through the 
und and Reliabie 
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WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE E CO. 








FARK, LAWRENCE, KAN, 1}. Penxors, 
CAPITAL ae SURPLUS, pi sca 
Sore Sates Unri ody Ring 

¥. Sirs Nat’! Bask. t 
pe fullinformation 
Albany & Phila, 5.¥.Ofice,187 


wach Scans 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wal) Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Rooms Nos. 25, 26, & 27( Drexel Buildin «) P. O, Box 2907 
Branch office, 290 Beoséwer, connected by private 








Mow! er of th Y s 
panestes oa ora irhats Be Exe ange Rane" 
me 
pak an Amer LL wate 


eposit t J@.5 @C+, etc. 
A general banking business transacted. Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on ma 
ces made on approved Ca ral at =e Ce arket 


to’ 
mded to, Ve received sub, 
~ 2 ete vexeonted at Lo aublect to, « . eck a 


and Baltimore Exchanger. 
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UgRTeRLyY REPORT OF THE ORI- 
ENTAL BANK, on the morning of Saturday, 
the 9th day Tot dune, lene: 
HESOURCES. 
joes and discounts, as per schedule.... $1,782,592 77 
ue from directors of the 


$25,300 00 

Due from trust companies, spate and na- 
tional banks, as per sched 

Bank sipa.nouse one lot, as ~-3 

RR PO + 980,000 00 


bocce cevccoccecctoces Cecccerees 900 00 
pats and mortgages, as per achedule, 


70,496 49 





tocks ane bonds, as per schedule. . 
pecie.... 





al-tender notes an circulating 
12 0} ah eats banks. cove 
Cash iteme—viz.: Bile and 

checks for the next day's 


GREROIIIOD, 0 0.000900200000 00090 
Other items gapetee 6 as ) am, anantead 
as per schedule 29,264 20 


Lose and cupeneee v8. 
Current expenses 








scr sivnictesssitindsareiabesaed 
LIABILITIES. 
ti apital stock, paid in, in cash ... ......... $300,c00 00 
TC UL -cseua) sadebed veseteadsecs v 
ndivided Seats sis", = 300,000 08 
Interest BS Sipe ie se 7,711 13 
Other profits, . 29,685 19 
eee mn 
subject to chec! 
= certi — 98,654 99 
cbrtitied “checiks/1/ 7775757": oe 88,173,60 
2,264,399 06 


Amount due aes fi included under uf the 


Gnpeld dividemde...........cc.csccecesece ; 
niet iE WE Pbashecacesocsevoces pet Hf 
Saisie Nasa 82,203,58 10 
ees asses ORK. Gol or New York. ss. 
ue INTON my BPAuKey Y/'Prenident. and NELSON 
a. Orien Bank, a 


x and busin 
tank loos of New York, ih sald county, 
h for 


dul " 

oh for mel, alin vba the foregone topo 
Tee ee in a 
Ered ay pain oo e } ot 
D on o 

best. of his Fnow’ C; 


the 
zd Pulte turther say that the business med, Dan bang 
ny ‘pan 


oie 
perio aXe, ort the bank 
Saturday, the 19th d 


epart mes 
1886, as t 
which suc. 


aay 


iy RA Loan 
[Sovesaiiy os 
ponents Sewer oh ho 
Ticks County, 





UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository formoney vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tois companys convenient depomtory for 
money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WA. H. MAOY, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President, 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MAOY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 


SAMUEL BLOAN, GEORGE BLI88, 
JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELYS, JOBN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS, 8, SMITE, 
8. M.BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E, ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JARTERLY RT OF THE BAN 
Qs THE MET nOPOLIB 133 the morning of Bee 
urday, the 19th day of Jun 

adtecs oN RESOURCES, on 

Loans and discounts... 0... 6. cece scceceeees 93,27 7 
Due trom directors of the bank, in- 

cluded ip loans and discounts® 158,50,000 
Qverdenste....,.--...- wosees cossepensceneceaecs 1,457 86 

rom 

state and nationa: banks pai 
Due from private bankers 

Desners.. 








= 8. | tender-notes ‘and circulating 
re i iii bank 


Bar raseagceenseseess 720,181 00 
cheoke for the next day's ex- e200, 
chan seeeccee 
O her tems carried ‘ascash..... 
Current ex; 





858 28 
177 W— 241,086 18 
646,81 













Due from reasurer of United States..... 7,000 Ov 
Dota. .ccvcce peccsecnecsseeesees evccccceers $5,718,007 79 
ul ABILITIES 
Capital otpek pate ta in, i a com. 
Burplua f 
Undivided profits, Viz.: 
pte QOmn. Seeovcccee cossoerees ce eons 87,440 40 
Exchange. ee 
nterest, 148 43 


Other profits....... He . 62,408 BI— 69,902 68 
Due depositors as folio Vv 
check... ne 77 86 





Deposits subject to 
Demand Coes ot at deposit, 17,184 96 
Vertitied chee enn 60.6.2 214,723,716 08 
Due trust an 
apd national 406,797 74 
Due pesvate bankers 
DPOKES, ....6++eeeees 40— 410,168 14 





the above hi 
Cashier's checks Outstanding, 


ven for loans and Sesser 168 41 
Unpaid divi dends....... 07 bo 
City taxes,.......... 9,860 0O— 10,085 91 








REE Pee AES AAT eee 86,718,907 70 

STATE OF ‘NEw Youn, | Gounrty or New Youn, ee 
ROBERT President, and THEU. hOGERs. 

Coshier, of BANK OF THE METR ROPOLIB, 6 


loca ii Union 
equare, in nthe ste a New York, in seid esid nt, pana 
duly sworn. each tor himevif, saith that t the foresoine 
report with the schedule accompan ¢ the con the pemie. in 
in all respects, a true statement 0’ 

the said bank before the transaction of any 
on the nineicenth daz of June, 1886, to the best of 
his knowledge and itefs aud they ft 

he business of said bank bh 


4 the wth day 
yon > Am oy such report shall be 


ROB, President. 

Rito nooks, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and swore to ony both deponents, 

the 2ist day of June, 1884, be: 


Hwan 0.1 vane (No. 8 
Notary Public, Ry Mo, 


(QUARTERLY J REPORT 
SON BANK on 
urday, the |! day of June, 1886. 





F TH 
e morning of Sat 


BR 
Loans and fjecounte. 9 hedule....... $501,657 68 


as 
Due from directors of the be bank, ineluded 
nts. + $53,006 





2,215 80 
82,842 41 
60,187 16 
6,160 40 
notes o' onal an seteseeeecceeee 90,248 00 
Cash ite vis. 
Bille and “checks for the next 
day's 83,461 85 
Other items rried as” ‘cash, 
as per schedule....,.......... rood O6— 5,200 90 
Current expenses....... setecceeesseseeereesesces 8,066 60 
‘urniture fand AXCUFES.......ccccceee socceseee 5,988 B56 
Detal.. secscccce sreeeeecee ses BOB2,616 09 
LIABILITI 
Genital stock 5 pela in in cash. oe $300,000 00 
urplus fund.......... eecccce ° 0.v00 
5 he Seeees, hones = 





to check...... $987,684 53 
Demand certificates of de t B26 Ou 
rtified chec Sis , 8865 87—~ 420,876 99 


ks.. 
Due ue companies,state os 
natio: gash eeapien ssi i. 


ed 
Due private e bakera’ and bro 
as per schedu 
la aititende fan -sesacenaion’ coe 








re es RE 
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ote the aoane report is | i 
eerie ntendent of y of June, 18 artmont d on 
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A. S. HATCH & CO., 
BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
xchange. or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds tisted at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





¢ VARTERLY REPORT OF THE MURRAY 
HILL BANK, on the morning of Saturday, the 
yor J ¢, LBA: 

vty Gay ¥ ube KiSOURCES. 


Loans and discounts, as per schedule,,,... $1,413,166 72 
Due from directors of the 

bank, included in loans ond 

Giscounts, ....66+++* cocceee 028,400 
Overdraf ts, as pe or wchedule...... 137 99 


Due from trust companica, state and 








national banks, as per schedule. 84,463 10 
Other real estate, a8 per schedule 22,176 946 
Stoc _e and bonds, as per schedule ° 6,000 UO 
TE «25 sacdecscgcouneeenines 167,414 75 

Us. s al-tender notes and cire ulating 

notes “Feotional DEEL sch cocndeesceses 180,348 00 
Cash items, Viz: Bilis and 

checks ng the next day's 

OXCHANMES. ... 666 e rece eeee eens 864,87 
Other ites cure as om, as oon e 

ule ... . ao he 

aaa 61,127 lu 

Current expenses etese 16,013 79 
Assets not inc luded “under 

either of the above heads, 

8.3 
Furniture and fixtures,...... beer ° 
BO BCOCOULL,. ..... 00.00 0 2 
a 8,519 42 


ceceseee $1,901,767 83 
LIABILITIES. 








Capital stock paid in in cash............006.. 100,000 00 
Carpe — ances ebceccncecaceneseccesoocecsce 10u,0u0 UO 
Undivided pro viz. ss 
Disovunt.. $72,008 Ub 
| ee fries by 
nterest. *} 
“6 - 90,206 07 
Due depositors as follows: a 
Depoute subject tocheck... 1,537,815 70 
Demand certiticates of de ee 
posit. eee ee eee 13,701 wv 
Certitied checks. . peasensananeee 6,661 61 
Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
WCHODUIE, ....0-+-cscccceccccees 14,116 26 
—————— 1,602,293 76 
Amount due not included under 
either of the above heads, 
viz. : 
Unpaid Dividends, .... 2.6... -ceceecseeeeeree 468 00 
Total... cccccccccccccccccccccercccccvccess Bi ,dul, 767 By 


State oy New Youk, County or New York, “4: 
WILLIAM A. DAKLING, President, and ALBERT 
H. GALS, Cashier o: Murray Hui Mank, a bank 
located aud doing Dusiness at No. idv ‘Third Avenue, 
in the Uity of New Yoru, in suid County, belug duly 
sworn, each tor liusest saith that tue foresoimy 
report, with the scheaule accompanying the same, is, 
1p all respects, & Lrue BLaLemeut OF Lue COudiLiON OL the 
aid bank, before the UsusaCUION Of any business on 
the ivth day of June, iso, W Whe best or bis 
Kuowledge und beliel, aud they further buy that the 
business of raid buuk bas been transacted ut the 
location pamed, aud not elsewhere; sud that the 
above is made in compliance with en olficial no- 
tice received (rom toe superiucendeut of the banking 
department desiguating Saturday, the lvth day of 
June, iesd, as the day ou which such reporé shall be 


din WILLIAM A. DARLING, President. 
A. tt. GALE, Casmer. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the dist Uay Of June, is, Defore me, 
PHOMAS DARLING, 
Notary Public, New York County, 





(UAT run y REPORT OF THE MOUNT 
MOMKIS BANK, on the morning of Saturuay, 
the minewenuth day of June, es: 





KESUU RUES. 
Logne and discounts, as per schedule, . 81,067,070 66 
Due trow directors of » 
bank, included in loans au 
AIMCOUDU, 2... cc cece creeeeereeees $30,847 65 
Due from trust companies, state and 
national banks, as per schedule. ‘a 65,360 16 
Stocks and bunds, a are hedule. 8.08 Jo 
Specie oes ldy,ob6 LY 
U. 8, based tender notes ‘a ‘circuimuaug 
notes Of natlonal DAUKS,...........66066 102,797 Ov 
Cash items, viz: bills snd 
checks tor the next day's ex- 
CRANGOS, .....0cccerersssesescvees 99,392 34 
Other items carried as Cash, as z 
per BOWOUUIE, ,. 0.6.6.6 cee eeeeeee 1.672 87 
— -- 101,066 21 
Lows and expense, viz,: 
CULPEML CXVOIBOH ., 00.60. 6c ccc eeeeceeenee 935 13 
ta LOL included under either of the 
above heads, v.Z,: 
Furniture aud Ox0uces, ........6600e 6 eens 7,000 00 
DNB oo 0000 cccccescese0e ccosesccccceses 62,002,279 lo 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paidiu iu caan,,....... c+ 


$100,000 0 
BUPplus TUNA, ,,.... cece cceewereeerceeeeeees bu,00U UU 
Undivided proiits, viz. : 





-- 40,272 00 
Due depositors as Sellowa,vis, 
Joposits subject W chuck... B1,881,066 10 
=a ceruiticates of de- 
eoeeces 17,408 39 
Olrufied checks... BL 4u6 79 
——— 1,981,106 28 
Due trust companies, state 
and national banks, as per 
BODOUUIE, ... 06. cceceecccecceeee ‘70,583 78 
Due private bankers aud 
brokers, as per schedule, . HM 6s 
70,678 46 
Amount due, pot included under either 
of the above heals, viz. 
Grantor's checks outstanding. . 9,788 36 
Unpaid dividends B4d VU 
- 10,188 36 
TO concen cogmnasnuscenenncenonses enaaie i 10 
STaTe oy New Yous, Count? oF Be Yo 
JOS. M. DE VEAU, President, and THOS,» Ww. KOBIN- 


SON, Cashier of the Mount Moiris Bank,» bani located 

ana doing busipess at Une Hundred and [weuty-tifth 

Street and Fourth Avenue, in the City of New York, 1p 

said county, ng duly sworn, each tor himeeit, ealth, 

tnat the foregoing report, witn the schedule A 
at 





t the location named, aod not elsewhere; and 
thet the above report is made in compliance with an 
Official notice received from the superintendent of 
ee banking depariment designating Saturday, the 

%th day of June, iss, asthe day on which such re- 


4 shall be made. 
308. M. Dis VEAU, President, 
THOS, ‘W, ROBINSON, Cashier, 
ret subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
2st Jay of June, le, 


. H. Livan 
Notary New York County, 





UARTE Vv HE ELEV- 
QUBTARLY, BS i ou te sn0rn eRe feavar- 
day,the ivth day of June, 1886: 

ESOUKCES. 


Loans and discounts..........ceegeeeeseeeeceee 906.217 91 
Due {rom directors of the bank, in- 

cluded in loans and discounts. . $14,700 00 
DOEEIEEEDe ccc coscccsccoggccs apeae coqpecesoce 166 51 














Due from state ana peuenal banks. 160,870 98 

Banking house and | 45,000 UU 

Bouds and m eee 2,u0u 00 

— ks and bonds......... 64,778 75 

pact. gepecegscocccegcccoccoges cocogecaccs 61,051 00 
leva tender ‘notes and circulating 

yt 2 err 73,696 00 
Bills and checks for the next day's ex- 

GROREDe 00 cn cccocccepoccceocosocccccososcocees 63,374 89 
Items carried as cash icin ° 506 67 
Current a 1,980 90 
Premiume paid,, 2,84 62 

Total, ....c0ccegee «+ 81,367,680 13 
LIABIL 
Capital stock paid in in cawh................ $100,000 00 
Undivided — viz.: 

Discount. . ee a» O18, 24] S 

Exchange. ° 

Interest. . Ast 

Other protits. 6i,lu7 ut - 84,571 86 
Due depositors as follows—viz. : 

Deposits subject tocheck.. 1,168,734 v4 


Demand certificates of ‘de- 
are 
Certified checks, .. 
Unpaid dividends.... 
Total.. - #1. 967, 6 13 
STATE OF Yo NryY OF New Yor 
GLUKGE W. QUINTAKD, Hea? President, aud Ui HAs. 
E BKOWN.Casnier of the ELEVENTH WAKD BAN 
a bank located and domg busiuess at No. 147 
Avenue D, in the City of New York, 1p said county, be- 
inv duly sworn, each for himself suitn that the fure- 
gulbg = repori, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is, ip all .% true t of the con- 
dition of the said bank’ before the transaction of - “any 
business on the ivtu day of June, iss, to 
best of hie kuowiedye and beiict; and they fur- 
ther say that tue business of said bank has been 
trausacted at ihe tocation uamed, and not else- 
where, aud that the above report is made in compli- 
ance with #u official potice received from the suyper- 
intendent of the banking department designating 
Satucday, the lath day of cape, ise6, u8 the day ou 
which such Peper | *hali be mad 
w. QUINCAKD, Vicc- President. 
CHAS, E, BLOWN, Cashier 
Severally subscribed ana sworn to by both depu- 
neuts the zd day of June, i886, betore me, 
OK W, SWAIN 
Notary Public, ad Co. 
Certificate filed im N, Y. County. 











UARTERLY REPORT. Statement showing 

the true condition of the BANK OF AMERICA, 
au Associated Bank, on the moruinug of Saturday, the 
lvth day of June, 1886 : 





RESOUKCES. 
Loans and discounts, except to 
. $12,401,939 46 


directors, . 
All sums due from directors of 
PN bias hastdadesietacensee 







Total of loans and 4 bounte 









Stocks (United State 5 
Real eutate.:.........+. 164,000 yu 
Expense account. 40,965 74 
Overdrat ts. 
Gold a, and certificates 
Checks in the exchanges....... 
United States legal-teuder aud 

national bank notes on hand — 1,266,468 00 
Silver and nickel coin.......... 10,517 98 
Total of cash items sveseeseeesee 0,282,785 58 
RT MDs cc cseccinereteterctonsecnsens Weu,4l7 44 

| A saaieninisiel 818,925,008 7% 

NT iicinwaiessucdssinniedalnadadieiind 983,000,000 00 
RRR Rte i . 1,726,467 78 
Due to depositors «ee ABLL,211,574 VO 
BD OO EID, occcccecccccesscacs 2,454,784 1d 
Unpaid dividends, upons, 

ana contingent taxes... .. 166,092 90 
Total of deposits...........0.000005 veveesseee 14,22,201 05 

Dn Oe. $18,928,058 18 


a * = New York, Ciry aND County o¥ NEw 


WIL. LIA AM ‘L. JENKINS, President, and DALLAS B. 
PKA’, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, an asso- 
ope bank, yocated and Golng business at the City 
ot New York, in said county, being duly and severally 
athirmed, each for himself saith that the toregoing is, 
in all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the trausaction of any business on the 
morning ‘of Saturday, the Iyth day of June, 1846, 
in respect to each and every of the some wane particulars 
above specified, according to the best of his SS rowleden 
aud belief; and that the business of the said bank hes 
been and is transac pire the Loewe aforesaid. 


Frep'o Da P. Foster. 
Notary Public, 
ae New ‘York County. — 
QQUARTERLY REPORT OF THE NORTH 

ti VER BANK, on the morning of Saturday, th 
day of June, 1sx6, 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,as per schedule. ....... 81,926,421 27 
Due from directors of the bank 
included jn loans and discoun tad 103,178 72 
Overdrafts, as per schedule................... 8,856 69 
Due from trust companica, 
state, and national banks 
per scuedule..,........ $240,852 52 
——— 240,883 52 
Banking house and lot, as per 
CIE concsccnncessccocnoses 60,000 00 
— real estate, as per sc —_ 
PIITITITTT TTT eee 19,638 83 
~- 69.628 83 
Btoe! ze and bonds, as per schedule.. hesboases 26.000 00 
bane 00 cn socnepes sc cnccceetcesenetetqenes® 129,549 U0 
Tinted States lewal-tender notes aud nee u- 
lating notes —< ational banks. 170,602 00 
Cash items 
Bille and ¢ ~ « ho for the next 
day’s exchanges $156,655 18 
Other items carried 
as per schedule... 6, 359 76 
233,014 94 
Taxes paid......... ee wo 
Current expenses,............ 
—— -— 20,525 12 
i cteecccdccnsactsinistmssainsocincsexi 83,820,440 37 





“i 
Capital stock paid in im cash.. 
Surplus fund eecces 
Undivided profits, viz.: 








BBBOEIE, . coc cccccccccccccvecece oi. 274 34 
luterest. . eeee ee l,luu 46 
Uther protits..............0.... Ovs 61 
ooo 48,973 40 
Due depositors as follows—vi 
Deposits subject to cheek. 2,406,147 86 
= certificates of 
. 6,175 50 
cerned checks. eeeccese 64,590 b 9,475,208 
——_— ) 
Due trust companies, state and 
national banks, as per 
GRE eccccnccensessccsncceves 8158 75 
-——- = 138 75 
Amount due, not included 
pacer wther of the above 
Unease: dividends pecessceces oe 820! 6 
— 201 60 
ee eee 82,820,440 rT 
STATE Ov NEW YORK, COUNTY oF NEw YORK, 4¢.; 
Vi APGAR, Premaent, and E. fa nem eY. 


Cashier of the North iiver Bank, a 

and do! nos basinece of No. 137 Ws Greenwich bank iqoased 
City of New York, in being duly ewer 
each for himself aaith that ‘the. ae 





Theres start doe a da cannot join 
i the Feport Fipecetnns aD as by. both depo- 
nents, the 23d day of 
Bichmond County, sorts Soka Rory Publ, 





6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


0) E 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
ot Storm Lage, Iowa. 


Secured by mortgages on Real Estate deposited with 
Metropolitan Trust Co. cf New York, Trustee. 


At whose office interest is payable semi-annually 
For sale at par and accrued interest by 


WM.G CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau St., New York. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


ety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Il. 











OFFICE OF THE PURCHASING COMMITTEE 
OF THE WABASH, ST. LOUIS AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


195 Broadway, New York. 


TT THE HUULDERS OF THE FOLLOWING 

issues ef bonds, viz.: Toledo and Illinois, Lake 
Erie, Wabash and St. Louis, Great Western of 
Quincy oe egledo, Tilinois and So. Iowa, and Deca. 
tur and FE. uis first mortgawes; Toledo and Wa- 
bash, Wabash and Western, and Great Western of 
1869 second proswages;, Catcane Division first mort. 
gages; Toledo, estern consolidated 
sinking fund; Wabash Railway mortgage7 per cent. 
of 1879, dannibal and Naples | mortwaves; Wabas! 
Kailway funded debt bonds and scrip. 

The andersigned, a comnmnstice under the bondhold- 
ers’ agreement of July lit ave purchased the 
lines of the conipany, A... to ‘all prior liens, 

A reorganization under this agreement will relieve 
the property from a fixed charge for interest upon 
twenty-seveu million dollars of junior bonded debt, 
and from a large amount for rental ot unprofitable 
lines, and willalso provide, by contributions from 
such Junior bonds and from sale of the new stock, for 
the eo payment of the existing Receiver's indebtedness, 

ders of bonds secured by the senior mort- 

pm .. are now asked to assent to a reasouable ad 

jJustment of their interest claims, necessary to make 

their own security undoubted, and just to the hold- 

ers of junior securities and stock who have made 

she lense concessions and cash contributions men- 
on 

‘The proposal leaves the holders of senior bonds in 
possession of all their pre-ent security, and will en 
able the recownized c: an ed shortly to resume inter- 
est payments ou all such bonds, and promptly to meet 
all fixed changes in the future, 

Books for the signatures ot the bondholders are now 
ogen atthe office of the committee, 195 Broadway, 
where also pampbicta can be obtained, giving ¢ T 
details of the proposed peg and the reasons 
which make it necersar 


MER ) 
‘he le kb, { Purchasing 
koa’ ee 8! Committee. 


New York, June Ist, 186. 


F. M MILLS, pret - BABSON, Cash. 
AM HOWELL, Vice: Pres’ 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


MOINES, I 
ee -up Soe. = 
New York correspondent 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Prompt and careful attention given to all 
correspondence. 


The American Lean and Trust Co., 


or 


ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, 


offer to conservative investors MORTGAGE BONDS 
secured by a first lien on the ah Minty dd FAKMS 
in castern Nebraska, FULLY ARANT#ED by a 
sound and reliable ple company interest 
semi-annual and poe at xour hom 

Safest and most profitable clase of securities in the 
market. Write for pamphlet jet aiving list of stockhold- 
ers (nearly all of whom are Eastern men of well known 
integrity ana resporsibility), references, and | valuable 
information in regard to Western inv 

















Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Loans 1p Min- 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal sod interest Guaranteed, at option of 
wortcagee. Safe as Government Bonds, 
Fatablished five years. ay up cash capital, 
A VOU loaned with- 
outa single loss, i and warrants for 

sale. Send for Circular. 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Ivcorporated, Grand Forks. a 
References: Hon. E. H, Rollins, vover, N. 
G. French, Mexico, N. ¥.; Guaranty Savi pee aioe 
Manchester, N. H.: Becond Naticnal Bank, Nashua, 
N. Bryant Kast, Tilton, N. H.; Kev. N 
+ Juss Oh’ fatian "Htreet. Philadelphia, *Pa,; the 
Publisher of Tuk INDEPENDEPYT. 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.' 


We have ie ps oi none, fon, sale, choice First 
ond is. ' emgunts Ss 








Write for pamp 
DES aeeanans LOAN AND TRUS? CO., 
Des Moines, lowa. 


H, MERRIFIELD, Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 


Wearing 8 Per Cont, Interest, Net. 


- Heit 











References. 













Vv ont National BPank............... Brattleboro’, Yt. 
People's hational Bank,...........-+++ ~ 
Windham Co, Savin: ...Newfane, oe 
Vermont Life Ins. -- Burlington, be 
fev HA, Se — ‘Montpelier, “ 
ce geese , 
.¥. Waitcemb amaica Plain. 
Pitas B. Reed, Ead......ccssscevceeseees fe " 
DIVIDEND. 
THE Bays or New York, N. B. A. 
New York, June 224, 1486 : 


’ BOARD OF DIRECTORS HANYE THIS DAY 

3S a dividend of FIVE P ENT., tree 
fiom tax, payable on anc after July 

The transfer books will remais LF until July 


a E. 8. MASON, 
Cashier. 





+ ie CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 


TERLY DIVIDEND. 
1 Ta TRE 
B rectors have ay declared a 
quarterly dividend of THREE (38) PER ENT. from 


e earnin t three F baOke wil ro on 
and af after aly tsk he “ranster Oe ge 
eters ‘Cashier, 





aE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADES XATIONAE 
BANK, New Yor«. June 23d, divi- 
dend of SEVEN PER CENT. of the oumion of the 
last six months has to-day n decla y this 
bank, payable on the ist day of July next. The 
tranefer books will remain closed til] that date. 

EDW TOWNSEND, Cashier, 


ORAL, } paux. NEW YORK: 





“pm ne 32a Na 


this day iden of TUN Co PER 
CENT. 1 declared. on and after July 
Ist, 1886, 

The transfer books will renns 
date, 


sy sada 





ERCANTILE:NATIOVAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
June 22d, 1886,- DIVIDEND,—The Directors of 
this Bank have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and aiter 
July lst, 1886, 
The transfer books will remain elosed until that 
date, F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
ep ey CITIZENS' BANK, NEW YORK, 
June 22d, 1#86.—A dividend of THREE AND A 
HALF PEt CEN’. px been declared red payatl ble to the 
stockholders on and after the ioe da July pext. 
D.C EBOU TL . Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL Park Bank, OF NEw YORK, i 
aa June, 186, 
‘Q\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
authorized a dividend of FOUK PER CENT. 
from the earnings of the pate six months, payable, 
free of tax, on and after Ju 
hy — | pee books will be otqerd, from arg inst 











toJdu K, WRIGHT, 
Cashier. 
‘Q\HE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 


& semi-annual dividend of FOUR 4 PER CENT _—- 
able July ist, 186, until which date the ta TN 
will be closed. H. M. KNAPP, Cashier. 





PHENIX NATIONAL Bank, 
NEw ork, June 23d, 1886, 5 


‘F\HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 

declared a dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT., 

payable on and after July let, until which date the 
transfer Looks will be closed. ALFRED M. BULL, 

Cashier. — 

5 hese TKADESMEN'S NATIONAL _— BANK, 

NEw YoRK gune 204. 1886. 


Adividend of THREE rh GENT., (3 per cent.) 
free oft tax, will be paia tu — stockisolaers “of this 


bank on and ulter omy | ist, 1 
IVEN PF. BERRY, Cashier. _ 


THe B Ban Loe AMERICA. _ 
w York, June 26th, 1886. 
I a P PRESIDENT AND’ DikeCiOKs OF THE 
ANK OF AwtRICA have this day declared a 
diviuena ot rourk (4) Per Cent. for the current six 
mouths, payable w the stockhoiders on and after 
THURSDAY, Jury ist, 1536, 
The trauster books will remain closed from this 
day uutil the mma ot July 6ib, Lows, 
ALLas B. PRATT, =... 


aw MarionaL Bank, 
w YORK, June 284, 1986.5 
fP\HeE BOARD OF DIKECTOKS HAVE tHIS DAY 
aeciared #@ semi-annual dividend of FOUR PER 
CeNnt., payable ou and alter July ist, 1686. 
a transfer books wil jonas closed until that 


SHARP, Jk,, Cashier. 
EATHER MAN UEASTCERee NATIONAL 
SANA, New YORK, June zo 
UNE HUNOKED AND miki DIVIDEND, 

A dividend of FIVE PEK CENT. upon the capital 
stock haus this day been declared trom the carnings 
of the current 61x Mouths, payable to the stockhold- 
ers on and after tbe ist day of July next. 

Lhe trapster bouks will remain closed until that 

te. ISAAC H. ALE Cashier. 


( Sesmreeras a |). BAS 
YorK, ss 25th, 1686. 
FIFTY- FIFiM “DIVIDE END. 

The Directors of this bank have this day declared 
a dividend of THKEE (3) PER CENY. out of the 
Carbiugs Of tLe past six WouLls, payable July 6th 
proximo, to which date from July ist the transier 
books wiil be ciosed. 

ALFRED 4. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


THE NORTH KIVeR BANK, 
In THE ore OF NEW YORK, 


NE RK, June 26th, 1886 J 
EVENTI«¢r ab bivi DEND., 
DIVIDEND OF FUUK PEK CEN’. OUT OF THE 
earnings of the last “ months has this day been 
declared by this bank, tree ¥¢ tax, payable on ana 
alter July ist, ls86. K. KE. Gk. DN, Cashier. . 


OUNT MORKIS BANK, 125TH ST. AND 4TH 
AVE., NEW YORK, Juve Jitn, 1883,—1he directors 
o1 this b.uk bave this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 1HKKE PEK CKNY., payabe on and 
atter ‘Lhursday, July lst, 1846. 
‘Transter pooks will 4 closed from to-day till 2 
prox. ‘ty. W, ROBINSON, Cashier, 


ALIONAL BUICHERS’ AND DRUVEKS’ BANK, 
NEW XORK, June 19th, 1686,—‘L he Directors of this 
bank have this day declared @ semi-annual dividend 
ot tour (4) percent., payable on aid after July Ist, 1686. 
‘he transfer boosas will om? closed until that 
date. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


ae ny! NATLONAL GANK Or THE CITY OF 
NEwW_1ORK, NEW YORK, June 2ist, lssé.—Th 
eat ot Directors have this day declared a dividend 
of FOUR VER CEN'L., payabie on and after July ist, 
lvsé. ‘Lhe transter books wut remain closed until 
that date. H. BUCKHOU 4, Cashier, | 


a .. y ye BANK, 
une | 
pte SIXTH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. —Tue 
oard ot birectors Lave this day declared a divi- 
pk, “ot VIVE (o) YER CEN! trom the earnings of 
the last six mouths, vayabie duly ist, proximo, free 
of tax. ‘The transier books will remaiu ctosed until 
that day. NELSON G. . AXRES, Casbier. _ 
MAR JN SQUARE a age West See og 
K, June 6th, — 
this ‘asy, Lo aE a dividend of THKES (3) PER 
CEN'L, ont ot the cagnines ce the pest a, 
ist next. ‘Transfer ke Wi 
ser LEWIS THOMPSON, Cashier. 



































NITIZEN’S SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY OF 
C'*x rg York, Nos. 56 and 0&8 Bowery, corner of 


One rv SECOND panes. ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
INTEKESL.—ihe Trustees have oruered that in- 
forest at the rate of THREE A AND ONE HALF (3}s) 
PEK CENT. per annum be paia to Gapyeeene op and 
after July lytb, on all sums of Ou0— 
which have remained on 7 for t the three or #ix 
agai. ending Jame ye : 

ank open every day trom VAM, 
AKD A. QUINTARD, President, 

HENRY HASLEH, Secretary. 

CHAKLES W, HELD, Cashier. 

MANHATTAN Savines Insrirution, 
EW YORK, June 22d, } 


7O™ 3E dAC-ANNOAL DIVIDEND. 

The trustees of this institution have declared 
interest on all sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months endiog June 30 inst., at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
on $500 and under, and THREE PER CENT. per an- 
num on the excess of $500, not exceeding $3,000 paya- 
ble on andatter the third Monday in July next. 

EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
Cc. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


ORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
Southeast corner sth Avenue and Sth St. 
‘aiet SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEN 
The Trustees ce declared, out of the earnings of 
the past six months a Semi-Annual Interest Divi end 





ivth, 
_ WILLIAM B. STAFFORD, President, 
Henry V. PaRsELL, Secreta 





No. 166 Broapway, 
New York, June 26th, 1886. 
GOTH DIVIDEND. 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (5) PER 
A CENT. has been declared, payable on and after 


Orrick Park Fire Insugance Company, t 





Ist July next. WM. VALENTINE, Secretary. 
. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMA- 
Yate AGOLWAY SOMeANY 2 ALL STREET, NEW 
joan, B PER O 2ie Suton the AL. ye I dividend of 
company paid at this fice mn Pucaday, uly 
2th, ert 


oies on Myce ref and 30th,° and 
Feopousd on Taurvdy Jui AE SYKKS, Treasurer. 














mJuly 1, 1886.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Commercial, 
HOLDERS OF BANK STOCKS. 


Tue following extract, from an address 
before the Bank Officers Association of 
Boston, by ex-Comptroller Knox, president 
of the Natioaal Bank of the Republic, of 
this city, gives some very interesting facts 
regarding the holders of national bank 
stock throughout the country: 

He said the bank with which he is con- 
nected has a capital of $1,500,000 dis- 
tributed among 450 shareholders, one-third 
of whom are New Eogland men and women 
of moderate means, who have been share- 
holders for thirty years. Only two share- 
holders hold as much as 300 shares, repre- 
senting $30,000. The holdings on the 
average are $3,000, and this is about the 
average held, in the aggregate, by the stock- 
holders of all the national banks. The 
small stockholders, as well as large, under 
the National Banking system, as you know, 
are inJividually liable for an amount equal 
to the amount invested in the stock. The 
National bank stock of the country is not 
held, asa rule, by rich men, nor are the 
officers of banks generally rich men. The 
average amount held by each stockholder 
in the New England States is but $2 000. 
The number of stockholders in 1876 
in Massachusetts was about 46,000, of 
whom 30,000' held $1,000 of stock or 
less. The whole number of stockholders 
in New England was about 87,000, about 
two-thirds of whom held stock varying 
from $100 to $1,000. The same rule held 
good in New York, where the number of 
stockholders was 26,000, nearly half of 
whom were small holders owning stock of 
ten shares or less. The whole number of 
shareholders in the Middle States was 60,- 
000, of whom 33,000 held from one to ten 
shares only each. In the Southern and 
Southwestern Sta‘es there were held 11,004 
sharesof stock, of which 6,052 were held in 
sums of ten shares and less, and 2,305 in 
amounts between $1,000 and $2,000 In 
the Western States there were held 17,170 
shares, of which 7,394 were in sums of 
$1,000 and less, and 3,422 in sums between 
$1,000 and $2,000. The officers and di- 
rectors of National Banks are the trustees 
for thousands of these small shareholders, 
as well as for thousands of small depositors, 
and there is nothing more absurd than the 
statement that they desire to maintain gold 
payments at the expense of the debtor 
class. 

Mr. Knox estima‘ed the number of pieces 
of paper discounted in the year 1879 at 
6,000,000, and the amount of discounts at 
$6,000,000 000, which was #840 for each 
voter and $600 for each family in the coun- 
try. The deposits, including those of sav- 
ings banks, are about $2,500,000,000, and 
it is believed that not less than one-fourth 


of the population, or one-fourth of the 
families and householders of the Union are 
directly interested in the loans and deposits 
of the banks. Those who are familiar with 
these facts find it difficult to understand 
the prejudice which prevails in this coun- 
try alone, both in and out of Congress, 
against banks that are conducted upon 
sound principles. The capital and de- 
posits of the banks are loaned to millions 
of people, and at the present time largely 
at rates much lower than the rate fixed by 
law. The coin and bills receivable held by 
the banks belong to the depositors first, 
and the remainder to the stockholders, 
who, as a rule, are men of moderate means; 
and it is the duty of the officers of banks to 
insist that the boriower sball pay dollars 
having the same intrinsic value as those 
which were borrowed, in order that de- 
positors may be paid in dollars like those 
which were deposited. To fail to do this 
would be a gross negligence of duty. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tne business of the dry goods market 
has developed many indications of im- 
provement during the past week in the va- 
rious departments of the trade, although the 
transactions have been strictly confined to 
the immediate requirements of demand, 
with a more promising and encouraging 
outlook than has been experienced since 
the commencement of the year. The in- 
flux of wholesale buyers from the different 
parts of the county has been quite large and 
a determined feeling, which evidently 
means business, seems to pervade all their 
actions. The demand has been brisk in 
most of the staple cotton fabrics and some 








large orders have been placed for fall and 
winter goods, which is an evidence of the 
healthy condition of the trade; and,the fact 
that no surplus stocks have accumulated 
indicates that the demand has been suffi. 
cient to absorb all the manufactured goods. 
Prices are stiffening, and in many instances 
an advance has been well sustained owing 
to the meagre supply on hand. The out- 
look for the future is commented on by 
those who are supposed to know as being 
highly encouraging, and a good fall trade 
isfully expected. Some descriptions of fall 
and winter goods, notably dress fabrics, 
hosiery and knit underwear, are largely 
under the control of orders already, and 
the past week ha3 developed a marked im- 
provement in the demand for dark prints 
and ginghams for the coming season. 
Leading jobbers are doing an encouraging 
package trade in domestics, prints, etc., 
but the distribution of assorted lots con- 
tinues moderate, as usual at this time of 
year. 
COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETO. 

The dealings in cotton goods for the past 
week have developed considerable activity ; 
in fact, bleached cottons and indigo blue 
prints have been the most active goods in 
the market, and sales have been so large 
that stocks in first hands were almost 
wholly absorbed. Brown sheetings are in 
fair demand by jobbers and converters, and 
prices are firm along the line. Wide sheet- 
ings are now in small supply, and an 


early advance in certain makes that have 
been selling at relatively low figures may 
be looked for. Colored cottons are in mod- 
erate request, and such makes of denims, 
tickings, ducks, cheviots, checks, elc., as 
govern the market are very firm in price. 
There was a limited demand for light fancy 
prints, but dark fancies were more sought 
afler by buyers on the spot. Indigo-blues 
are moving freely, and a fairly good busi- 
ness ip furnitures and robes is reported in 
some quarters. Prices for new dark prints 
have not been fully decided upon, but it is 
more than likely that the best work will be 


marketed at 6c. per yard, and other grades | 


in like proportion. 
DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, KTO. 

The demand for all-wool and worsted 
dress fabrics was very satisfactory, and 
some large orders were placed by large 
buyers on the spot. All-wool cashmeres, 
serges, diagonals, etc., are very largely 
sold in advance cf producuon, and prices 
are exceedingly firm with an upward ten- 
dency. Cotton-warp cashmeres are also 
heavily sold ahead, some of the mills hay- 
ing orders enough already to absorb their 
entire output fur months to come. In fact, 
some agen's have been compelled to with- 
draw tneir samples of 6-4 cotton-warp 
cashmeres b.cause of their inability to 
guarantee the execution of orders within 
reasonable time. Fancy crinkled seer- 
suckers continue in good demand by 
package buyers, and the best makes are 
in scant supply and firm at current quvta- 
tions. Light drese ginghams remalo quiet, 
but there is a growing demand for new 
dark dress styles, and !/air-sized transac- 
tions in leading standard makes are re- 
ported. Staple ginghams continue in 
steady request, and stocks are in excellent 
shape, us a rule. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


Operations in the woolen goods depari- 
ment of the trade are now assuming very sat- 
isfactory proportions, as well as additional 
firmness in values. The outlook tends to 
infuse confidence as to the future, and it is 
genera'ly conceded that there is but a slim 
possibility of prices being lower than at the 
present time, while the hesitancy on the part 
of buyers to purchase is gradually decreas- 
ing. Everything in the line of flannels is 
very firm. Better prices have been estab- 
lished on colored twills. The general de- 
mand keeps up quite brisk, with no indi- 
vidual large purchases that might suggest 
speculation. Tricots and staple wool dress 
fabrics are also decidedly firm and in good 
demand, with buyers experiencing no |it- 
tle difficulty in securing several popular 
makes. Plaids, checks, stripes, cheviots, 
and fancies in general are well sold up. 
Men’s-wear woolens are doing well, and 
the market is very short of many lines of 
fancy cassimeres and overcoatings. Sati- 
nets continue to have very fair sale for the 
season, as do also gray kerseys, and stocks 
are in good shape. ‘The carpet trade is 
showing only a moderste degree of anima- 
tion; but some leading makes of tapestry 
Brussels have sold weil for so early a period 
of the season. A fair amount of business 
has been done in underwear and hosiery ; 
but there has been some inegularity in the 
demand. Good orders for Cardigan jackets 
are being placed for later delivery, and 
agents report a steadily growing demand 
for fancy knit woolens. Stocks of cotton 
and woolen hosiery are remarkably well in 
hand, and leading makes of heavy shirts 
and drawers are so largely sold ahead of 
production that prices are firmly main- 
tained. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of the last two years: 


For the week. 1886, 1888, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,745,869 $1,449,698 
Thrown on the market....... 1,620,908 1,861,227 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 55,437,196 45,848,623 
Thrown on the market....... 55,107,672 47,956,432 


HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETO. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. ¥. 








R. H. MACY & 60., 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St,, 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS, 1878, AND NICE, 1888. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFAC- 
TUKE, 244 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


FULL AND COMPLELE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIA#, CROQUET, PITCH- 
A-RING, RING-TO88, BATTLEDORE, ENCHANT- 
MENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 





ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PRUMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 
James M’Creery & Co, 


OFFER PREVIOUS TO THEIR REGULAR 
SUMMER INVENTORY, EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAINS IN DRESS GOODS. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF FANCY SUITINGS 
AT 503., 75c., 81 AND $1.25 PER YARD; RE- 
DUCED FROM 41, $1.25, #2 AND $2.25 PER 
YARD, RESPECTIVELY. 


ALSO OFFER 1,000 YARDS PRINTED CHINA 








PONGEE SILKS—DARK COLORS—AT 7b5c. 


PER YARD ; REDUCED FROM 81.25. 
BROADWAY AND 11th ST., NEW YORK. 


MATTINGS, 


1% DIFFERENT STYLES. RARE NOVELTIES,IN 
DAMASK AND MOSAIC EFFECTS, WHITE AND 
RED CHECK $5 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS $v PER ROLL OF # YARDS, OR 2b5c 
PER YARD. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 








UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 














—_—_——_ a 
TRAVEL. 
THE 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
18 THE ’ 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 
BETWEEN 
gute, agente 
Gedar Rapids. Des Moi 
Council Biufts, maha. ons 
nver, San Francisco, 


and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through fast, Rupees Trains equipped 
w 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Patatial Dining Cars, Superb Par- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 
SAFETY, COMFORT, SPEED AwD LUXURY 
of pogeen cere. Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
POT CONNECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for ail points of interest in 

Illinois, Iowa, Neb 
nesota, Northern 


a, Wisconsiv, Min- 
Colorado _ 
Idaho, U 


Boece 
yomin on 
tah. Washington Ter- 
ritory, Oregon, California, 
and Brit: Columbia. 

It is the Tourista' Favorite Route to DENVER, and 
to the famous HUNTING, FISALNG and PLEASURE 
resorts of the 


ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 
** THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE NORTHWESTERN. 
All Agents sell Tickats via thie line. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, lime of Traius, and al! information will be 
promptly furnished on application to an 


icket 
Agent, or to . i Ik, 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE QEOGRAPHY OF THigl 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE | 


fe rts 


















KANBAR O 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 








continental link in that system of thro 

bation and 

between cities of the Atiantic and Pi 
and bes 


East, Northeast and South 
West, Northwest 





Guarantees its patrons that sense of perso 
t, afforded byw oF id, thoroughly’ Uallasted foad- 
o betam 
tially built culverts and bridges. F Y weed 
Han 





pe on as human skill can 
ana that mesling a sclpiin hh 
tical operation of all i Strat 0 


fon De; 
fexuries oF ite’ Passenger Bquipment. ‘ 
The Fast E 
Peoria, Counetl Hutte, bit gre | 
ison a m posed 
olstered Day ¢ Magnificent 
ign, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
's the direct and favorite line 
inneapolis and St. P: 


between Chicago and 

n Union Depots for alt pans the Teor cries aad 

ritish Provinces. Over this route Yast Exproee 

rains are run to the phering P re 
sorts, lotyresque localities, Haars 

desirable route to the rich wheat inf moet 


Btill anoth RECT LINE, Seneca and Kan- 
kakeo, has beon operied x. .-% "Clncionath 
protis and Lafaye' ; and Council Bluffs, Kanncs City, 
r ote ye 1 and Fe Mr 
ion see 'o 

nable, as well as ticke’ t all princi; 
in the United Btates ‘and Canada poe by ad- 





R. R. CABLE ST. 
fwiéeetives ose Pass. Ag’ 
CHICAGO. 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now menufacturing them en a large socal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, 80 as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measur ement for men 
womei and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bed and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 


fort. I make no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are w 


Sore ase eet 


give price-list and all information 
To leather of all 





either in material or 


class gopds are superior in every respect to al 
ld send ior my /ree ated 
SL It will pay Jou ta send tor the pasnphiots, 


for ladies’ or gentiemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


cnt ARTE: STAY Me" HM ats a Rovaeen som a 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


Lifer the Week ending Saturday, June 19th 1886.) 


COFFEE. 

Maa. . ccccccccescococcccee eocceces 2% @23 
FOWD. c cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 19 @4 

BO.cccccccccccscccccccececoes . ou 
Laguayra........+-+- Ovccceccccccccs 16 @1 
Rio.. a. idewbk Senendarssaeveseses 10 @17 

TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............ 20 @15 
Japan,“ _ feo 20 #60 
Young Hyson, “‘ @ seccoce eoeee15 @T70 
Hyson, o © -ccnsceusees 15 @50 
English Breakfast, ‘ ...ecceeeees 18 @65 
SUGAR. 

Cut Loaf, Cubes. .....seeeeeeeees 6% @ 64 
Crashed, 0 cc cccceccccccccecocccccccs 1 @tis 
Powdered... .ccccccccccccccccces 64% @ 1% 
Granulated, Standard ......... » 68 5-16@ 6% 
Btandard A... .ccccccccccccccces: 5 15 1646 1-16 
Extra © White. ........ Scseceess 56%-@5 11-16 
Extra C Yellow......... orcccccce 54¢@ 5& 9-16 
Ts cwensaedatecvecesesssceoteess 4%@ 1% 








FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. 


highest _ WTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT TTT 
Perfection ler Process, Minn. Spring 

Wheat, highest grade...............++ 5 40 
Favorite Roller Process, veg A Wheat 6 60 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat. .. 6 35 






XXX St Lous, Mo., Winter Wheat. . 5 0 
Pas.ry White " = 5 10 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ... 5 20 
Brilliant XXX Familv.............. n2ef Be 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 16 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat,...........--++06 5 10 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 00 
Kye Fiour, Fancy State Superfine......... 8 85 
Superlative Grabam Flour, bbis........... 4 80 
Buperiative Graham Flour, cases, 12 aon 


6-ib pkgs. . 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 





No. 1, prime, per 100lbs @ —75 @9@— 85 
Bay! neo ge meoa’ “. —6 @—70 
Hay, No. 8, medium > © om —s e— 60 
Hay, Olover o-o oe Eee 
Hay, clover mixed “ «ne 55 @ — 60 
Stew, Re 2, aye ad eee —80 @ — 46 


Straw, No, 2, o eee 55 @— 60 
Btraw, Oat “eee 5 @ — 80 
P PROVISIONS. 
‘ORK 
Lieeiensnsness soos 975 @ 10 75 
Ex ctondéecsia an - 93% @ 9 15 
Clear Back..... ....+0 - 1275 @ 1400 
MIN robe accessesese - 1126 @ 12 25 
Extra India Mess........ 1200 @ 14 0 
ovr en. pineaessenenes . 718 @ a 
Smoked tome... wane - 1196 4 1244 
Dressup Hoas eoerterens MA 6 @ 61g 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm'y, tubs.......... —- @ 2 
Prime Mery, tabs...............— @ 19 
Goto ayn éerenen se — @ 
estern, ordinary to g tubs......12 @ 18 
BE cob<ocaccs Cepeagreroecces «10 @ M4 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, small, now............. —@ 9% 
Fine State Factory......... i seses.s —@ 8% 
Bnglisb Dairy................ shénend — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 40 
Pinea small size, 4in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # ib........... oce | 6S 
LARD. 

Gooden pel, 39 Be net weight.. .......... 8 
erces pom TTT OM TITTY TTT TT TTT 7 
DTD tA shcs. cebnesmeennece eeecces esee ie 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs............455 coccet 1% 


THE 
GREATAMERICA 
er of- 
w's your to it 
for our celebra 


Teas & 
Gold Mand Moss Rose Toliet Set, Watch, Brass 
ie ek ag 


bed Se Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Canoes Sete 


VANDEABERSI WELL & Charan 











Dusurance, 
MUTUAL LIFE. STAND UP! 


Tax following letter has been received at 
this office: 

1 ,“‘I have read your department of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT for years, and rely a great deal upon 
what has been said in it. 

‘“* Will you kindly explain to me why the divi- 
dends of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, have fallen off so much from pre- 
vious years? How doss the company itself ex- 
plain it? 

**The facts in my case are these: 


“My policy is an ordinary lite, dated June 
12th, 1875 (age 26), for $5,000, annnal premium 
#102. The dividends have been: 


1876... .$27.68 1882... .@32.68 
1877.... 27.82 1883.... 33.40 
1878.... 28.70 1884,... 34,10 
1879 ... 30 60 1885.... 34.90 
1880.,.. $1.82 1886.... 31.75 
1881.... 32.01 


“If you will kindly explain in your columns 
by what hocus-pocus the company drops back 
over s1x years in amount of dividend, it will, no 
doubt, be very acceptable to your numerous 
readers that are interested in the company,” 

This letter was laid before the company, 
and the following reply was returned there- 
to: 

Your communication of the 11th inst, directed 
to the president, and pertaining to the decrease 
of dividends in all life companies, has been 
referred to this department. 

I presume that you as conductor of a paper 
making insurance and finance a specialty, know 
fully as well as I can tell you the cause of the 
reduction of dividends. The rate of interest 
received on investments has for some years con- 
tinually decreased, lessening the income derived 
from this source of profits. The dividends to 
policyholders depend largely upon the rate of 
interest that can be secured by the company on 
its investments. 

I feel that you can treat this matter more 
ably thanI can. I can see no objection to Taz 
INDEPENDENT making the matter clear to its 
readers, 

The person in charge of this column is 
not now fifty years old, and has not given 
his order for the robes of a sage; yet he 
sometimes has a feeling that in these week- 
ly observations he is virtually saying: 

** Dear Ohildren: As I said last week, twice 
two are four; a pyramid is « stable structure 
when placed on its base, but not on its apex; 
it is natural for dogs to bark, water to run 
dvwn hill, and mankind toact selfishly. While 
you are playing, don’t forget these facts.” 

It is now a full week since any of these 
profound and easily forgotten things were 
said in this column. 

Whether the intimation of the Actuarial 
Department of the Mutual Life that the sub- 
ject-matter referred to can be more ably ex. 
plained in this office than in the company’s 
is really a compliment is perhaps question- 
able, for the things easiest to be explained 
by the writer hereof are those which least 
require explanation. ‘‘ Dividends "—the 
word itself is an unfortunate misnomer 
which easily leads to misconception—are in 
life insurance only the remains of premium 
payments, and arise solely because human 
foresight is equal only to generals and fails 
on particulars. The ewact cost of insuring life 
over a series of years cannot be known in 
advance. The contract is for a long term, 
and optional to continue for one side, but 
not for the other. A ‘‘level” premium is 
the opposite of an increasing one; it can- 
not be raised, but nobody will object to its 
being diminished. Safety is the paramount 
requirement; the premium must be beyond 
mischance large enough, and whatever is 
found to have been not needed can be re- 
turned. 

How perfectly idle it is (say some object- 
ors) to pay money to a life insurance com- 
pany merely to have it refunded! This 
refers to the “dividend” part of the trans- 
acticn, and the reply is that it is not so 
paid ‘‘ merely” for that purpose, and that. if 
the amounts and times of such return could 
be forekaown such a transaction would 
not be tolerated. How idle’ it is to pay 
any money at all for life insurance, for ten 
ortwenty years only to (perbaps) get it 
back again! This is an old cry; yet life 
insurance—a general certainty founded on 
particular uncertainty—goes on all the 
same. The return portions of past premi- 
ums may be increased to any extent—that 
is, the actual net premiums called tor may 
be reduced 'to'any extent wittiout provoking 





remonstrance; a reversal of this process 
invites people to ** kick,” as the pbrase is. 
A policyholder who is satisfied is a rare if 
not unknown creature. A dividend once 
paid is held as a precedent in one direction 
but not in the other. Managers of a com- 
pany may find that it is $18.70 in 1886, 
after being $17.80 in 1885, and no com- 
plaint is made of such a want of foresight; 
let it be $17.80 in 1886, after being $18.70 
in 1882, and that example of want of tore- 
sight is challenged peremptorily to defend 
itself. But dividends must from year to 
year do one of three things: remain sta- 
tionary, decrease, or increase—we think no 
argument is necessary to establish this. 
If they remain stationary, who is satisfied? 
If they decline, who does not complain? 
If they progress, who does not expect them 
to keep on in that proces’, « 3 twho does 
not demur that they ‘« not move along 
faster? ‘* Progress” is demended. 

Here we must take a turn at putting 
questions, How does anybody suppose— 
or, rather, dves anybody at all suppose 
‘*how "—such a pleasant progress is to be 
effected? Not going so far as to assume 
that dividends are found every morning on 
the grass, like dews, it must be assumed 
that they have some Cefinite sources. 
What are those? Dissatisfied policyholder, 
please understand that the only reason why 
you are entitled to, and why you can pos- 
sibly have, any dividend now is because 
you have heretofore paid too much. Divi- 
dends are taken from surplus; they might, 
of course, be taken from reserve, but a 
bitter part of the remainder from such a 
subtraction would be repentance—so they 
are kept well within surplus. Wheuce 
comes surplus? From three sources only, 
namely: 1, from actual mortality less (7. ¢. 
slower) than was expected; 2, from lighter 
expenses than were assumed; 8, from 
larger interest than the severe 4 per cent. 
aisumed in the tables. There are, to be 
sure, some incidental gains sometimes; 
for instance, if the Mutual Life bought an 
office building, in 1850, for $700,000 and 
sold it, in 1884, for $500,000, surplus would 
getalift. But this sort of help would not 
keep coming over and over; and yet, if the 
dissatisfied policyholder (who is every- 
body) received a large increase of dividend 
in consequence of such a transaction, he 
would jump up, as soon as the dividend 
dropped again, and demand to know what 
was the matter with the company. 

Let us examine these sources of surplus 
alitile. Favorable mortality is not im- 
paired yet—it probably remains as good 
as ever; yet all a company can do to 
influence it is to maintain good selection of 
risk and breadth of average, and possibly 
to do a little toward r. straining people from 
worrying and blundering themselves over 
the edge too soon. But mortality is not a fac 
tor controllable within any insurance cflice 

Expenses are contro)lable only in a mod 
erate degree.. A company has no more 
power to reduce them materially und by 
mere order than an employer has to reduce 
wages and rents. No one of us has any con- 
siderable control over prices; he can mark 
down his goods, on penalty cf marking 
himeelf into insolvency if he aves it rashly ; 
and as for making a general reduction of 
expenses, did you ever try to induce the 
entire country-—or the entire civilized world, 
more accurately—to do any particular 
thing? If you did try let us hear from you 
about your success. 

The third source of surplus, excess of 
interest, isthe main one. The following 
shows the amount of one dollar per annum, 
compounded at various rates at the end of 
the time given: 








Yeare. cr Rate——_—_—_———_, 
4 5 5g 6 635 
ree $5 63 $572 $580 $589 $597 $606 
a 1248 1284 1820 1858 1897 i487 
15...... 2082 2171 2265 2864 2467 2% 75 
20.... 8097 8978 S471 8678 5899 41 35 
25......48 41 4657 SO1l 6396 5815 6271 
80,..... 58 82 6875 6916 7641 8880 91 99 
Ch. cscs 7660 8516 9488 10576 118 12 182 09 
cede 98 82 111 84 14412 164 04 187 04 218 61 


Compare the difference in these multipliers, 
and reflect how enormous the effect of 
gradual reductions in the rate of interest 
realized. But why was interest assumed at 
4 per cent—why notconform to the facts? 
The reason it did not conform to the facts 


_was because it did. It conformed to the 


facts of to-day, which is what it was 
obliged to do. 





But, says the complainant, I got 
$32.01 last year and only $31.68 now; 
there has been no_ decline of in- 
terest since 1885. Are you _ perfectly 
sure of that? In the concrete piece 
of fatuity known as An Act to regulate the 
Flow of the Tide and the Aggregate Rain fall 
—sometimes mentioned as an act es:ablish- 
ing a ‘‘legal” rate of interest—there has 
been no change; but have you never heard 
of a sta‘ute called the Law of demand and 
supply? It is not necessary to suppose 
that the Mutual Life acce; ted, under press- 
ure of that law, a lower rate of interest 
during 1885 than it did during 1884, al- 
though the ‘‘usury law” omitted to pro- 
vide good borrowers at 6 per cent. and it 
is entirely probable that a lower actual rate 
was netted; but where is the interest on idle 
money? Just suppose that of the fifteen 
millions loaned on call and the thirty mil- 
lions on mortgage, more or less, which this 
huge company has on its hands to put out 
in the loan market in course of a year, a 
large part lies idle (comparatively idle) for 
a longer time than durivg the year before. 
Suppose the banks—which will not, for they 
cannot, treat exept on business principles 
acompany big enough to take in a few of 
them—cannot allow quite so much interest 
on their deposits. Suppose—w hat is the fact 
—that the general row into which the petty 
tyrants who strut about as managers of the 
subject of other men’s wages have led their 
slaves has so disquieted capitalists that 
house building in the city of Brooklyn has 
alarmingly fallen off during the past three 
months, as compared with 1885. Is it very 
hard to see that alittle touch of such waves 
of disturbance may reach to the dividends 
of 1887? Is it not likely, moreover, that 
the managers of the Mutual have something 
harder in life than picking their teeth after 
sumptuous repasts at the policyholder’s ex- 
pense; that they find the care and use of 
these vast funds a matter so large as to 
overshadow the question whether some one 
policy holder gets sixty cents more or less 
than he got last year? 

We might also remark that if legivlatures 
are foolish—as they are—and if they go to 
meddling with insurance contracts, and 
providing all sorts of stipulations of a 
‘‘liberal” sort for the policy holder’s ben- 
efit; and to making it harder and harder 
fora company to defend against doubtful 
or even dishonest claims; and putting on 
more and more cost in the way of taxes— 
and all this is done, on the silly notion 
that ‘‘the company” is one thing and the 
policyholders another—then the policy- 
holders must pay for 11, as there is nobody 
else to do so. Their dividends are the 
place where they will pay. 

‘By what hocus-pocus” is the dividend 
got at, however? It is not our affair to 
figure this out, but we don’t believe it is 
drawn at random out of a hat. We object 
thoroughly to the notion—and unceasingly 
point out its absurdity that there is any 
** hocus-poeus” at all apout it. Just this 
foolish possession of men’s minds—that 
managers of money are necromancers who 
work out what results they will to, and 
that it is in their sovereign pleasure to de- 
cree what shall or shall not be done—works 
mischief. There is not a Knight of Labor, 
or a Greenbacker, or a lazy fraud who 
thioks the world owes him anything more 


than a place to scratch for a living in, but 
imagines that any bank could as we.l as 
not let him put his hand in, and that it is 
only hard-heartedness which refuses. Lfe 
insurance managers could pay big divi- 
dends if they would, and the unfeeling 
creaiures won't. 

Notnhiog of the foregoing is deeper than 
a slop-basin, although pertectly true. 
Everybody ought to be able to answer tne 
questions put for himself; at east, the 
cashier of a bank ought to be. Tune dis- 
satisfied policyhulder, this time, is cashier 
of a bank, and we are a litule ashamed of 
him, yet spare him the printing of his 
name. 
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Massachusetts “tua Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 








M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEK, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretarv 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


After the Official Examination required by law, 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State certifies 
that 

“The assets of the Company are ample for the 
protection of its policyholders, and the securities of 
the character required by law. 

It gives me pleasure to commend both the finan- 
cial condition and prudent management of the 
Company. 


F. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
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J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr.y = « rresident. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
compantes, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

See charter. 








21 COURTLANDT ST. 





THE UNITED STATES} NEW ENGLAND 


Life Insurance Company, Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Bunz. F. SrEvans, Pres, Jos. M. GrmsEns, Seo 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) in cientianitsiieitid $17,846,546 65 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. Liapilities........... _ 61 16 
per renin sonar Total Surplus...........82,607,185 49 





T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U, P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass't Sec. 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 








OFFICE, 10o0o BROADWAY. 


Statement January ist, 1886. 


Total Cash Assets - - - ------* - - - = 85.177.478 98 





Reserve for Fire L08seS.......ccccssesesssesesssessssssssscasscesecseesesececes #371,822 37 
Reserve for Inland Marine Losse3...............ccsccsescseseseeeseeees 98,583 45 
Reserve for Unclaimed Scrip and Dividendg......... ..... 32,765 44 


RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.. 


ee .. 2,265,427 88 
(Of which for Inland Marine $55,969 ‘B2 a 


BROUORTS BOR TE OE TB iis 0 vec cccccnececssssesseccsoesescsceessccscccects 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 188G...........ccccccccesccecceeees 1,358,879 85 
REE IEE EES cee ce See nice De ee, aubiveks te muabhiiedieeweimonmieser 1,000,000 00 





Cash Assets, as above - - - - - - - - - - - $5,177,478 99 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 
Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Seo’y. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, Janvany 23p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
@faire on the Bist December, 1885. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to Sist December, 1485.......... 83,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


Premiumg marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to Sst December, 1885,.............++ $3,770,004 30 


Losses paid during the same 
period. 


Returns of premiums and ex- 
POTBOS,.......cecceecees soseees $776,712 42 

The company has the following assets 
viz; 

United States and State of New Yorx 
stook, city, bank and other stocks...... 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 

Real estate and claims due the company, 


estimated at, . esse 580,000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable... 1,508,148 66 
Cash in bank.. °° eocesess 938,897 88 

Sieh icin dnseniecersecadiaeaaeee a 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the ~ ear ending 
Bist December, 1865, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “*the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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TAME bopge, HENRY E. Nas 
na Fs 
CRANES : : BORDerr, THOMAS Ai 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DEN NIB, Vice-President. 


W. H, H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. BAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850, (86 YEARS.) 1886, 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres't, : 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pree't 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 


THE OONTINENTAL 
“ANG Coe 


OF HARTFORD 











Conn, 
ASSETS, 
82,447,722.19,. 
SURPLUS, 











ge, 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 








Sixty-Fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the — on ns Ist day of — — 











CASH CAPITAL.............. pilin onew eee en | x kU 
Reserve Premium Fund... 0000s vee eesseeeees: resesesces sonequncensocesedeseenceeneonscsquneteebesentnesesshibdaocernnnsedions -- 83,011,637 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Béeeee pre Gite meceabeniiisloece adds Leese eee | decease badnadinmabenien Renate aed tiie ee 378,483 98 
FUCE Dar POs. .....000000s0ccceee coos pabieesenebaebenions sistecesnessecareesecnssessesseseceseessesscenessresesssssssectesscsesessecsssees NL@SI,995 10 

CASH ASSETS. .........6..c00cc000 teeeensaseseeseeeseeeessssesescessusensessaaassssnerenes seneeetsececaeteetecsseseeeerss 7,618,116 OS 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Banks........ cecccece a OC cececcecccesocoos eccccces +» $245,795 99 | State and City Bonds (market value).......0.600.00+- O00cercrooeces soseee $222,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First sane on Real Estate......... 897.550 00 | Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ............. teseeee sseceteccceece 122,850 00 
United States Stocks (market VAlNC)........ce.cc+cssseeeseeee sessessese 2,879,990 00 Fremiune Uncollected and in haads of Agonin..svscececses 258.200 30 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...........-.- +» 1,522,650 00' Real Estate............0.+0000 v debpbebelibegososesbubaendetiononcuhdbndien’ch’ Man 


Total...... 


BIRR Gw, } awe seo 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, 


FO POOR OCOD e eee ee ee eH EO EHH SHEESH EEE EEE EE SEES SCHOO EEEE SETHE HHEH HEHEHE HEHEHE BOEEEHE SEE Of 


J. H. WASHBURN, V.-Pres’t and Sec’v. 





D. A. HEALD. Vice-President. 


declared, payable on demand. 


$7,618,116 08 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


How York, January 1st, 1896, 
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Old and oung. 


THE ROADSIDE SPRING. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Tatt houses crowd the rising ground, where 
stood the woods before, 

But still unchanged the crystal spring and as 
it was of yore— 

The yellow log through which it wells, its bot- 
tom strewn with sand, 

The gourd hung on the alder bough, so ready to 
the band, 

The lush grass growing on the edge, the bushes 
drooping low— 

It is the same old roadside spring of fifty years 
ago. 


Here one time was the grazing farm where I 
was born and bred ; 

There stood the farm-house—they have builta 
mansion there instead ; 

This street was once the turnpike road, o’er 
which in drought or rain 

There used to pass, on creaking wheels, the 
Conestoga wain ; 

And bere, however given was he a stronger 
draught to take, 

The driver always stopped awhile his ceaseless 
thirst to slake, 


How frequent, on my way to school, I tarried at 
the brink, 

And looked within its crystal depth before I 
bent to drink, 

There is no change—the water still the purest 
and the best ; 

That gourd—it seems the very same my lips so 
often pressed ; 

The grass around is quite as green; the log as 
mossy seems ; 

How vividly the past comes back, like figures 
seen in dreams! 


Out yonder stands a church, whose spire is 
piercing through the air, 

Where stood the schoolhouse in a field of grass 
and bushes bare ; 

A little wooden house it was, one-storied, nar- 
row, low— 

Old Griffin was the teacher then; he died here 
long ago; 

Hard-featured, stern—the neighbors said he 

* was a learned man: 

One thing be knew beyond all doubt—the use of 

his rattan. 


Down that side street, so thickly built, the path 
lay to the glen— 

The chort road to the village mill; they've 
arched the stream since then. 

That dusty, dun, three-storied mill, with ever 
open door ; 

The champing brutes that bore the grist ranged 
in a row be fore; 

The black wheel turning slowly round, the 
water falling free ; 

The clatter and the whir within—how plain they 
are to me, 


Mill, woodland, schoolhouse, field and farm— 
they all have passed away ; 

This is a strange and alien land wherein I stand 
to-day ; 

The scenes of youth I longed to see, at my ap- 
proach have fled ; 

Here is the burial place of dreams, and here the 
past lies dead ; 

And yet one verdant spot remains within the 
desert drear, 

One oasis wituin the waste—the road-side spring 
is here. 

Newark, N. J. 


FOR FEAR OF THE STORM. 


AN EAST ANGLIAN SKETCH IN 
THREE PARTS. 








BY FREDERIOK D. STOREY. 
Ill. 








THE FULFILLMENT. 


Sunpay morning stole in gray and chill, 
and the sun’s rays struggled after a color- 
less and sickly fashion through the diaph- 
anous veil of fog which still obscured the 
horizon and outlined with thin fringes the 
boundary dikes and water-ways. The 
air was dank and boggy, and had a stale 
odor, as of a garment kept overnight ina 
mildewed closet. The sky, though cloud- 
less, was dull and slaty; no breath of wind 
stirred; the folded leaves of the poplars 
hung motionless, their white sides out- 
wards; a stagnant sort of day, aday to be 
described by negation, with nothing posi- 
tive about it but a pervasive flavor of moist 
decay. 

It being a day of rest, and therefore with- 
out callsto early activity, the drove was 
quite deserted when Nan Fidgin, her head 
and shoulders enveloped ina red woolen 
shaw.,~wpateithe front gate and turned 
her steps in thi direction of the ,“* Dog and 








Doublet.” The bright color of her head- 
gear as she moved swiftly along stood out 
in vivid contrast to the ashen somberness 
of the landscape, and gave a deeper tone 
to the stillness and loneliness of the scene. 
Her face had lost its usual calm, a red spot 
glowed on either cheek, her rather heavy 
brows bent over ominously flashing eyes, 
and her whole expression was tense and 
strained—ove ot mingled trouble and in- 
dignation. She had just risen from a 
stormy scene. Her father during break- 
fast retailed the occurrences of the previous 
evening, a heated discussion ensuing in 
consequence; and she was now hastening 
to see John Blunt, with what purpose in 
view she hardly knew. Her thoughts 
spurred her like a goad, and she was not 
long in reaching the inn. Going round to 
the kitchen door, she rapped hurriedly, and, 
without waiting for an avswer, opened it 
aud entered. 

**Why, Nan, lass,” said John Blunt, open- 
eyed and open-mouthed with wonder at the 
sight of his early visitor, ‘‘what’s up? Is 
ote amiss wi’ the ode man?” 

‘*] want to see yo’, John Blunt,” said 
Nan. 

‘* Well, here I be,” retorted John, with a 
faint attempt at liveliness. 

But Nano cut him sbort, 
mood for trifling. : 

‘* Yo’ know what I meiin,” she said im- 
patiently, ‘‘an’ I een’t i’ the mind for 
foolin’.” 

‘*What be yo’ a-starin’ at, Sam Ruff? 
Happen we can get along wi’out yo’r help,” 
said John Blunt suddenly, turning to his 
servitor, who, with his master,had just risen 
from breakfast, and was listening with all 
his ears in expectation of having a choice 
morsel of gossip to retail. Undeceived by 
this gentle hint he retired, disappoiated. 

** Well, Nan?” said John, when they were 
left alone. 

‘* Is it true they’re goin’ to send Grandad 
to the Union?” she inquired abruptly. 

John nodded, but thought it safer to say 
nothing. He foresaw that the interview 
was likely to prove embarrassing, and was 
determined to commit himself as little as 
possible. 

** He'll non goo,” she said defiantly. 

Joho shook his head. The notion that 
parochial authority could be thus set at 
naught was too dangerous and revolution- 
ary to be harbored for a moment. 

‘* He mun goo.” 

“Tvll kill him, John. It'll kill him,” 
pleaded the girl, stretching out her hands 
to him. 

** Naw, naw, gal; non so bad as that,” 
said John, taking them with clumsy gal- 
lantry. 

He would much sooner attempt to com- 
fort her than waste time in a profitless dis- 
cussion. Nan quietly drew her hands away, 
covered her face with them, and began to 
cry. 

‘** Doiint yo’ fret, my dear; I can’t a-bear 
to see yo’ a-roarin’,” said John soothingly. 
And he slid one arm around her waist. 

Nan repulsed him, but not very vigor- 
ously. 

** How can I help it?” she sobbed. 
kill poor Grandad.” 

‘‘Not it, Nan. He'll be well ta’en care 
on,” said John cheerily, with a view to put- 
ting a better face on the matter. 

But his speech did not please her. 


She was in no 


“Tell 


She 


drew away from him. 


‘**An’ all yo’ gawks stood by an’ heerd 
ode Bix tell him he wor to go to the 
*house,’” she said scornfully, ‘‘ an’ non 80 
much as put in a word for him. I wish 
I'dabin there. I’da gin ode Bix a piece 
o’ my mind and so I tell him.” 


“Why, it, Nan, it worn’t my fault. 
I een’t a-sendin’ of him to the workus. 
Why should yo’ pitch upon me a-that- 
how?” 

** An’ him as has allus bin such a looked- 
up-to man,” she continued, with feminine 
inconsequence. 

‘**T don’t see no way wheerby I can hin- 
der his bein’ took there,” remonstrated 
John, scratching his head in perplexity. 

Nan glanced at him with a touch of scorn 
in her look. 

‘No yo’ doint,” she said quietly, ‘* but a 
man would.” 

‘It worn’t no consarn o’ mine,” retorted 
Joha, with dogged incomprehension. 

Nan paused a moment or two, pulling 





nervously at the fringes of her shawl. Then 
she asked him, plump, lookiag him stead- 
ily in the eyes: 

**D’ yo’ call yersen a friend o’ mine, 
John Blunt?” 

Joho Bluot laughed uneasily, and shuffled 
his feet to and fro with sheepish embarrass- 
ment. The question was appsrently an 
innocent one and not hard to answer. But 
he failed to see its connection with the sub- 
ject, and he was afraid of being entrapped 
(he could not tell how) into some damaging 
admission. 

‘‘T een’t gin yo’ no call to ax that ques- 
tion,” said he, evasively reproachful. 

‘** A’ yo’ then?” insisted Nan. 


‘*Didn’t I tell yo’ last Bittersea Feist,” 
pursued John argumentatively, ‘‘ as how 
there worn’t nobody I’druther goo wi’ than 
you; an’ didn’t Becky Letchfield an’ lots 
o’ gals pester me to dead to dance wi’ ’em, 
an’ I wouldn’t along o’ you?” 

This reasoning was so cogent and alto- 
gether conclusive that Nan could not but 
accept the answer as wholly satisfactory. 

“Then yo’ do like me a little, John?” she 
said softly, ‘aying her hand on his arm 
with a gesture that was almost a caress, 
aud gazing wistfully into hie face. 

And her dark gray eyes upturned to his 
had in them such an unwonted look of 
tender appeal, and the rounded contours 
of her face were s> downy and mellow and 
inviting that he had hard work to keep 
from kissing her on the spot. 

‘**Hain’t I telled yo’ time an’ again that I 
liked yo’ as well as any gal I ever knowed, 
an’ a deal better’n some?” 

John ransacked his mind for the most 
fervent words in the language by which to 
express his feelings, but his vocabulary 
was limited, and the result did not entirely 
please him. Nan, however, did not appear 
to find any defect in them. 

“Then yo’ll help me John, wun’t yo!” 
she pleaded, following up her advantage. 

*Ifso be as I can, Nap,” stammered 
John, torn this way and that between ia- 
clination and prudence. 

**Don’t let ’em take Grandad to the 
Union,” she said with a beseeching air. 

‘*How can I hinder ’em?” urged poor 
John, helplessly. 

** Yo’re the relieving officer,” she said. 
‘Get the Board o’ Guardians to gi’e h'm 
back his ode allowance, an’ then Father an’ 
Mar’ann ’Il put up wi’ him a while longer, 
mebbe.” 

But this proposition took his breath 
away. Inthe first place he was not the re- 
lieving officer, being only an unimportant 
and more or less informal deputy of that 
functionary; and in the second place his 
awe of the Board of Guardians was so 
great that when he appeared before them 
it required all the presence of mind he 
could muater to answer the questions they 
put to him, Andthe bare thought of set- 
ting himself up against them and impugn- 
ing the propriety of their decision sent the 
cold chills down bis back. 

Out of the question. And so he told her, 

*Yo’ve got a score chalked up again 
father,” suggested Nan. ‘‘ Tell him if he 
sends Grandad away yo’ll County Court 
him, an’ never hevy him in yo’r house 
again.” 

‘*He’d think a deal o’ what yo’d say, any- 
way,” she added. 

But this expedient was distasteful, and 
as to the latter half of it so subversive of 
the laws of trade that he could by no means 
be brought to look upon it with favor. 
Turn away customers indeed! What could 
the girl be thinking of? 


‘*Was there ote, d’ye think, in that there 
girt storm as Aberum threatened us wi’?” 
questioned John, to divert the course of the 
conversation, and at the same time anxious 
to be reassured on a point as to which he 
was not without misgivings. ‘‘D’yo’ think 
he’d go to workin’ charms; agin us to sweep 
us all away wi’ that there hurrycane 0’ 
his’n, out o’ spite?” 

Nan shook her head dubiously. 
should I know?” she said. 

‘*But how could he?” persisted John, 
anxiously. 

‘“*ITdunno. Grandad’s got a long head- 
piece, an’ every one says there’s more than 
common about him.” 

‘“‘] should think he set too gret store by 
yo’ to go a-drowndin’ yo’ to get even wi’ 
other people.” 


“ How 


“T wouldn’t for the world that harm 
should come to yo’, Nan,” he added, re- 
lapsing into the sentimental as his eyes 
rested longingly on the fresh young face so 
near his shoulder. ‘Ah! if only that 
wearisome old man were well out of the 
way!” 

‘I'd as lieve be drownded as not if yo’ 
together kill poor Grandad by sendin’ him 
to the Union. An’ I might be, too, for all 
you’d care, John Blunt. There!” 

‘For shame, Nan Fidgin!” said John 
angrily. 

‘*Should yo’ care, then, John?” she al- 
most whispered. 

‘Yo’ know I should,” said John, his 
powers of resistance about gone. 

‘*Then”’—she began, when John stopped 
her. Throwing his arm around her waist, 
be drew herto him, lifted her wondering 
face to his and kissed her full upon the 
mouth. But she didn’t seem to mind it. 

‘Oh, John!” was all she said,.or rather 
sighed. 

**Tt worn’t my fault; I couldn’t help it,” 
stuttered John, frightened at his own te- 
merity, and falling back on the old plea 
“she tempted me.” And Nan was too 
magnanimous to contradict him. Neither 
of them spoke for a little while. 

**Did yo’ take notice,” said John hur- 
riedly, as Nan gave signs of beginning 
again, ‘‘ what a onnateral still day it wor— 
kind o’ dead an’ gushly, like asif yo’ wor 
walkin’ thruf a bonehouse?” 

‘*No,” said Nan; and did not pursue the 
subject further. 

Then for a space she humored him to the 
top of his bent, and he, nothing loath, made 
love to her after his uncouth and bash- 
ful fashion, congratulating himself the 
while that the perplexing question of 
Abram’s future was banished for good. 
Poor fool! 

‘** John,” she murmured at last, looking 
up at him with a demure smile which was 
close akin to tears, ‘‘ John, een’t there no 
way yo’ can save poor Grandad from the 
workus?” 

John’s face fell. 

**I shouldn’t think no worse o’ yo’, Nan, 
acause 0’ Aberum’s bein’ inthe poorhouse,” 
he began irresolutely. 

But at this she blazed up into sudden 
wrath, and wrenched herself free from him 
as if she had been stung. 

‘Ts that all yo’ have tosay to me, John 
Blunt?” she asked in avoice vibrating with 
passion. 

‘Yes, it is, then,” replied John, goaded 
into anger by her unexpected change of 
tone. 

And when Nan saw the expression of 
dogged obstinacy which clouded his face, 
she knew that her cause was lost. 

‘* An’ it een’t the fair thing, nuther,” he 
continued sulkily,‘*to come wheedlin’ round 
a man first, an’ then a-bull-baitin’ an’ a-bad- 
gerin’ his wits out arterwards, for no fault 
0’ his’n.” 

**S8o0 yo’ wouldn’t think no wusser o’ me 
when my Grandfather goes to the ‘house’?” 
she repeated contemptuously, ignoring his 
attempt at justification. ‘ Then let me tell 
yo’, John Blunt, that when that day comes 
I shall think so much wusser o’ yo’ that 
I'll never speak to yo’ again; never, not so 
long as I live!” 

She paused a moment, but John made 
no sign. Then, gathering her shawl closely 
about her face, she strode swiftly to the 
door, and with one backward glance of 
mingled scorn and entreaty, she opened it 
and was gone. 

** Well, I'll be hanged!” said John Blunt, 
morosely. And he sought, but found not, 
comfort in a pipe. 

An air of suppressed excitement per- 
vaded the Herne all that day. The fact that 
Abram Fidgin was to be taken to the Bit- 
tersea Union on the coming Friday, was, of 
course, common property before the morn- 
ing was over, as also every detail of the 
Saturday night scene in the tap-room of the 
‘Dog and Doublet.” It being an off Sun- 
day, with no service st the little chapel, of 
course there was an unusual amount of gos- 
siping. Here and there a little knot of 


women, bareheaded, and with hands rolled 
up in their aprons, stood at one or the other 
garden gate, and talked the thing thread- 
bure with fearful relish, to the utter neglect 
of all household arrangements. But the 





men were too much exercised in mind 
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themselves to grumble at the badly cooked 
dinners set before them in consequence. 

In the afternoon quite a large group gath- 
ered at the wide open space in front of the 
tavern, Mr. Bix being of the number. 
Abram’s fate, and the probabilities as to 
the threatened storm and flood, with the 
resultant destruction of life and property, 
naturally formed the sole topics of conver- 
sation. 

Mr. Bix, while fully conceding Abram’s 
power to stir up the predicted elemental 
strife was, nevertbeless, strongly of the opin- 
ion that had it been church Sunday, all evil 
could have been averted by the parson 
‘‘ reading him down” from’ the pulpit as a 
wizard. 

But for once Dossy Crisp was unable to 
agree with him. There was nothing in the 
Prayer Book, he contended, to meet such a 
case. All that the curate could have done 
had he been present would be to read the 
Prayers for Fair Weather as prescribed by 
the rubric. 

Mr. Bix, however, insisted that such a 
ceremony would have been merely going 
through the useless form of asking for what 
they already had. 

** «Tf ye hev not, ax an’ ye shall hev,’ says 
the Scripter,” concluded Mr. Bix, with his 
usual ** that-settles-it” grunt; aad his lis- 
teners rather thought he had the better of 
the argument. 

**Du yo’ call this fair weather, Mister 
Bix?” persisted Dossy Crisp, unwilling to 
give in. 

“Yes, sir; I do, sir,” snapped Mr. Bix, 
** Any fool could see that.” 

But the others, on considering the mat- 
ter, were hardly of his mind. There was 
an abnormal quiet about the day, which 
seemed to them to be ominous of coming 
evil. The atmosphere, too, was by this 
time clearer of fog than was usual at that 
season, which was regarded rather as an 
unfavorable symptom than the reverse. 

Isaiah Claypole called to mind that he 
had that morning heard the bells ringing at 
Bittersea church, six miles distant, and that 
his cat sat all through breakfast with her 
back to the fire. And one old man who 
was not without claims to some inferior de- 
gree of weather wisdom, ‘‘ knowed to just 
such a day comin’ afore the Rooshian war 
bruk out, an’, if that worn’t a sign, he’d like 
to know what signs wor.” 

There was one point on which all were 
agreed—namely, that things looked ex- 
tremely ‘‘dubersome.” Those who hap- 
pened to be absent from the inn on the pre- 
ceding evening congratulated themselves 
on the fact, and those who were present, 
but took no part, disclaimed all sympathy 
with Abram’s persecutors, and boldly de- 
clared themselves on his side. 

When John Fidgin joined the group later 
on, he found himself a very unpopular per- 
sonage. The fact that he was willing to 
imperil the whole community merely to re- 
lieve himself of the burden of taking care 
of his old father was in their eyes selfish- 
ness so criminal as to warrant the infliction 
of the severest punishment, which, they 
doubted not, would be meted out to him. 
But this did not trouble them. Their fear 
was that Achan’s epitaph might also be bis: 
‘This man perished not alone in his ini- 
quity.” And they labored with him in the 
endeavor to dissuade him from his purpose. 
All in vain; for, like Abram, he was “ terri- 
ble set in his ways.” And then they 
shunved him as one whose nearness was 
contagion. 

As evening drew on the men, one hy one, 
sloucbed homeward, each with the settled 
conviction in his mind that, storm or no 
storm, the coming Friday would be an un- 
lucky day, and all agreeing that they would 
not like to be in John Blunt’s shoes, in that 
his position as relieving officer devolved 
upon him the unenviable duty of conveying 
old Fidgin to the workhouse. 


The intervening days dragged slowly 
away, every night finding an eager cruwd 
at the ‘‘Dog and Doublet,” discussing the 
one subject of interest and canvassing their 
chances of escape. The weather was finer 
than usual, and as day afterday broke clear 
and sunny, with a pleasant western breeze 
and just a tinge of autumn sharpness in the 
air, their apprehensions quieted down, and 
they even began to regard Abram as being 
a little bit of an impostor, or at.least as one 
whose prophecies were fallible. But the 


old man whose recollections went back to 
the Rooshian war shook his head gloomily, 
and muttered ‘‘ weather breeders”; and a 
chill fell on them again, they hardly knew 
why. 

During all this time no word, good or 
bad, came from Abram Fidgin. Except 
when alone with Nan, he opened his lips to 
no living soul, but sat on his bench by the 
eottage door grim, silent, immovable—in 
the eyes of nervous passers by, the personi- 
fication of Avenginug Fate. 

At last the eventful Friday dawned; fair 
even as the preceding days had been, but 
windless and, as all agreed, ‘‘ a little warm 
for the time of year.” The same, though 
with a difference. .The horizon, for in- 
stance, seemed miles nearer, and the atmos- 
phere had lost its transparent clearness— 
was quile thick, in fact, toward the east- 
ward; not cloudy nor foggy, but obscured 
by a queer, dun-colored haze, through 
which the rising sun loomed large, rayless, 
blood-red. Was it only fancy, or did the 
air, in truth, seem close, oppressive, and 
difficult to breathe in? Exertion, too—was 
it not painful, and attended by profuse 
sweatings, asin the heats of summer? A 
grewsome, uncanny morning, the very hush 
of the air of which was electric with 
bodings of coming tumult. 

Old Abram’s words were true, then, and 
the storm at hand? 

The men went to their work as usual, not 
without reluctant shakings of the head. 
Not one of them was vain enough to imag- 
ine that he would be able to continue at his 
task until nightfall. As to the women, work 
was out of the question. A listless unrest 
appeared to have seized them. They flitted 
from cottage to cottage, neighboring— 
‘working each other up” with highly col- 
ored talk, and displaying an unreasoning 
dread of being left alone. 

And so the morning wore on. 

Early in the afternoon, however, the por- 
tents began to assume greater definiteness 
and shape. The thickness to the eastward 
gave place to a dense bank of coppery cloud, 
which, once visible, overspread the sky with 
frightful rapidity. The air grew heavier 
and more stifling—‘stunk o’ brimstone 
strong enough to knock yo’ backards,” 
Mra. Claypole hysterically averred. Now 
and then a mutter of distant thunder broke 
the pervailing stillness and died away, leav- 
ing the silence more oppressive than before. 
The clouds in the east deepened gradually 
in color until they were almost black and 
threw off ragged blots and streamers, avant 
courtere of the storm, pailid and tormiess, 
which coursed acruss the indigo back- 
ground of the heavens above them with the 
fleetness of greyhounds. A premature dark- 
ness settled upon the land, relieved only by 
a lurid glow of sickly light, which seemed to 
emanate from the ground and was more 
horrible than darkness itself. The sheep 
in the fields huddled together in frightened 
masses; the cattle sought the shelter of 
the byre and the crew-yard; horses 
whinnied uneasily in their stalls; even the 
poultry went to roost. Ail Nature seemed 
tremulous with suspense, awaiting and 
shrinking from the onslaught of the coming 
tem pest. 

And shortly before it broke, John Blunt, 
who had all day been watching the weather 
with growing uneasiness, and giving and 
countermanding orders to harness up for 
the hated journey to the Bittersea work- 
house, at last made up his mind. He could 
bear suspense and inaction no longer. 
With a hasty word or two to the terrified 
Sam Ruff, he started at a rapid pace to John 
Fidgin’s cottage to inform them that the 
projected journey must, at least, be post- 
poned until the morrow. 

He saw that unless he made haste the 
storm, if not the storm, would be on him be- 
fore he could reach there. And now, for 
the first time, as he sped along the fast 
darkening drove, the tempest became vo- 
cal, audible. A strange, unearthly sound 
fell on his ear, faint at first as the mur- 
mur of far off waves, but increasing in 
volume and power as he ran—the sound 
of a mighty rushing wind. Trembling and 
breathless he gained the cottage, threw 
open the door, and entered. 

Just in time. With a deafening crash the 
gale struck the house, as with blow after 
blow from a battering ram, until the frai! 





structure shook to its fuundations. 


Mar’ann, who was standing in the middle 
of the floor, shrieked and clapped her 
hands ina very ecstasy of terror. John 
Fidgin shrunk into a corner, pale and 
frightened locking. Nan clung to her 
Grandfather, who alone preserved his com- 
posure. A grim smile lit up his face, which 
glowed with an expression of sardonic tri- 
umph, as if he looked upon the conflict 
outside as in very deed his handiwork, 
and was rejoicing in the havoc he had 
wrought. 

‘John Fidgin,” cried John Blunt, sud- 
denly, “I'll be hanged if I take yo'’r 
father to the Union, for yo’ nor no map.” 
And then, turning as suddenly to Nan, 
he said: ‘‘An’ Nan, if yo’ll hey me he 
wun’t never need to goo there; for a good 
heim at my house, wi’ his own seit 1’ the 
chimley corner, is his’n as lung as he lives. 
Will yo’, Nan?” 

Nan lifted her head and stared at him a 
moment or two, speechless with wonder. 
Then, for answer, she ran swiftly and fell 
on his neck, her arms thrown convulsively 
about him. 

**Oh! John,” she sobbed. ‘‘ How could 
yo’—last Sunday—how could yo’?” 

‘* What say yo’, Aberum?” said John. 
Abram lifted up his hands in the attitude 
of benediction. 

‘*T say God bless and prosper yo’ boath, 
for yer goodness to me. An’ he will.” 

And then the old man, hard as adamant 
in the presence of adversity, broke down 
utterly when the relief came. He covered 
bis face with his hands, and wept like a 
child. 

‘¢ Well, I declare,” said Mar’ann, crossly. 

lt was not much of a storm after all. 
There was more or less thunder and a 
rattling hail-storm of some half hour’s dura- 
tion; but as the crops were all well-housed 
and the winter wheat not yet sprouted, no 
harm was done. The rest was nothing but 
wind; and even that consisted mainly of 
the one tremendous gust that struck the 
Herne as John Blunt reached the Fidgin 
cottage and frighteaed him into foregoing 
his mission and saddling himself with a 
wife and a grandfather-in-law by one and 
the same operation—an operation which, by 
the way, he never regretted. It moderated 
almost directly and soon afterward died 
away altogether. It snapped the tops off a 
few useless poplar trees, overset an ill-built 
rick here and there, and blew down one end 
of Mr. Bix’s cow-shed, killing a valuable 
heifer. A few skeptics asserted that this 
was because he allowed his outbuildings to 
remain in such a scandalously insecure and 
dilapidated condition. But the majority 
attributed it to his undue eagerness to be 
the bearer of bad tidings to the now hon- 
ored and dreaded Abram Fidgin, whose 
powers asa ‘‘cunning man” had been so 
signally and triumphantly vindicated. In 
this latter view Mr. Bix himself concurred 


and never forgave John Fidgin for bis 
share in the transaction. Meanwhile John 
Blunt claimed and was awarded the credit 
of having by his prompt and decided ac- 
tion aborted the cataclysm which at one 
time threatened- en and ruin to the 
innocent dwellers on the Flat Lands. 


Abram Fidgin is now the Actocrat of 
the ‘‘Dog and Doublet.” He pightly pre- 
sides in the great arm-chair by the chimney 
corner, the dignified recipient of the fen- 
men’s almost adoring homage. Occasion- 
ally one of them, emboldened by an extra 
pot of homebrewed, so far forgets himself 
as to inquire of Abram whether he ‘‘ actilly 
brewed that there storm.” But Abram 
turns upon his questioner a look which de- 
stroys all thirst after unlawful knowledge, 
and the only answer he condescends to 
give is: 
on I don’t say as I did; and I don’t say as I 
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THE WEED’S TEACHING. 


BY ALIOE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 





Just alittle green weed 
In an else bare nook, 
Brightening a hidden place 
Where, some day, God will look. 


Just a homely duty 
Waiting to be done; 

Not the high tasks I fain would do; 
But God has set this one, 


My weed would be a brier rose 
If it only could! 

Better the simplest duty done, 
Than barren dreams of good. 
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‘A FRENCH FOURTH OF JULY. 


BY MARGARET OROSBY. 








Ir was a hot July afternoon in St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye. In the stiff Park, with its 
clipped trees and broad terrace, stands the 
deserted chateau. From the terrace, 
where the evening drill is just ending, the 
retraite sounds faintly. Looking toward 
Paris, one sees the white gleam of the ceme- 
tery of Montmartre. The Park borders on 
a sunny stone-paved Place, dotied with red- 
coated soldiers. Beyond tbe place stands 
the Pavillon Marie Antoinette. Behind 
the Pavillon is a shady garden, with beds 
of flaming geraniums and rustic benches, 
and a dépendence built to match the main 
building, of white stone, with green shut- 
ters. Everything is blistering and crack- 
ling with the heat. 

Mrs, Eldredge and her three daughters 
were sitting in the summer-house, trying to 
keep cool. The twins, Maud and Marion, 
sut on either side of their embroidery 
frames, their brown heads bent patiently 
over it. 

‘Nothing makes one cooler than occu- 
pation,” Mrs. Eldredge had said; but her 
own work lay neglected beside her. She 
held a cologne bottle in her hand, and con- 
stantly wet her handkerchief with it: and 
dabbed her forehead. 

‘“‘How thankful I shall be,” she sald, 
‘* to leave for Switzerland, next week.” 

“St. Germain,” said Nina, ‘‘has only one 
advautage over Paris. There we should 
have baked to a brown—crisped and 
turned up at the edges. Here we have 
merely stewed. On the whole a less pain- 
ful process. Isn’tit, sweet angel? Don’t 
trouble yourself to answer, my suffering 
darling!” 

Nina was sixteen, tall and pretty, but 
with a little too much confidence in her- 
self. She was kneeling before the bench 
of the summer-house faning Chico, and her 
last words were addressed to him. Now, 
Chico was the prettiest skye terrier in exist- 
ence. He lay on the bench, bis silvery 
paws hanging over the edge, his pink 
tongue out, panting heavily. 

‘“*Only look at Chico, Mamma,” con- 
tinued Nina. ‘‘ Doesn’t he make your 
heart bleed?” 

Maud carefully touched the tip of his nose 
with her finger. 

‘*T think he is going mad,” she said anx- 
iously. ‘‘ His nose is dry.” 

The other of the twins looked up from 
the embroidery frame. 

‘*Chico is what Mr. Collins would call a 
‘ degaggay’ attitude,” she said. 

Maud giggled. 

‘* Hush, Marion,” said Mrs. Eldredge. 
‘* Mr. Collins is not the only person I know 
who speaks poor French. I remember 
some one who said lust winter: ‘Prenez 
garde que le feu ne sort pas,’” 

They all laughed, and the twins bent over 
their embroidery again. From the posi- 
tion of their heads, their brown bangs and 
falling hair hid all but the tips of their 
little noses. 

‘*TIs there nothing we can do to get 
cooler?” asked Maud. 

‘* To-night is ice-cream night,” suggested 
Marion. 

This was received with a sad smile. 

‘The feast of Tantalus,” said Nina. 
‘*Madame Polyphéme’s helpings are mad- 
dening to a free-born American.” 

Once a week, at the Table d@ Hite, Mad- 
ame Polyphéme was in the habit of taking 
a tea-spoon and, with a skillful touch, slic- 
ing from the form before her a tiny shaving 
of ice-cream. This was transferred to a 
saucer, and after every one was helped in 
the same fashion the remainder of the form 
was carried away. 

‘*T think it must be cooler at the further 
end of the garden,” said Mrs. Eidredge. 
She moved away as she spoke. 

Maud stopped working and sighed: ** My 
needle sticks in the satin.” 

**S$o does mine,” echoed Marion. 

‘*‘Mamma has stopped,” said Maud, wist- 
fully. 

‘Stop, of course, you silly little things,” 
said Nina. 

The little girls stopped working, with a 
sigh of relief. They left the arbor and 
joined their mother at the further end 3f 
the garden. Nina sat down by the frame 





and began to work, Two dark figures, 
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which bad been hovering in the bushes for 
some moments, now entered the summer- 
house. 

‘Say, Miss Eldredge, you do that lovely,” 
said one of them. 

He was a blonde, sallow youth, with a 
small, flat nose, and an expression of weak 
good nature. His companion was shorter 
and darker, with an air of stolid imper- 
turbability. ‘They sat down on either side 
of Nina, and watched her as she filled in 
the outline of a pink flower. 

‘**Miss Eldredge is real smart; aint she, 
Blake?” The blonde youth continued. 

‘Collins is a fool; aint he, Miss El- 
dredge ?” said Blake. 

A little smile began to tremble at the 
corners of Nina’s mouth. 

‘No, 1 aint a fool,” said Collins, “ but I’ll 
tell you what I am—I’m sick of this old 
Paris. Paris aint no sort of a place for 
larks. Cau’t speak a word that a feller can 
understand. In Skaneatales I belonged to 
the fire company, and I used to go to all the 
fires. I tell you Skaneatales is the place 
for larks!” 

All Collins’s complaints were uttered with 
a perfectly good-natured expression. 

Cnico snapped at a fly that buzzed by his 
head. 

**Cunin’ little feller!” said Collins, ad- 
miriogly. ‘‘ He looks hot: Shan’t I fan him, 
Miss Eldredge?” He took the fan and 
began to wave it before Chico’s nose. 

Nina looked softened by this tribute to 
her idvl. 

‘I'm goin’ to take Collins home soon,” 
said Blake. ‘‘He’s just throwing his 
money away here.” 

Collins was the fortunate possessor of a 
million. Until he should come of age, his 
guardians gave him a large allowance. He 
had expressed a wish to go abroad, and 
Blake, who was a year bis elder, had been 
sent with him as ballast. 

As Collins fenned Chico he talked. 

“To-morrow is the Fourth, the glorious 
Fourth. What sort of a place is this for it? 
How shall we spend it here, I’d like to 
know? We might have some fireworks in the 
garden after dinner. How'd that be, Miss 
Eldredge?” 

Nioa was not above a love for fireworks. 

** Very nice,” she said, witha flash of 
pleasure in her eyes. 

“All right,” said Collins. “I'll give you a 
regular flare-up. I'll go to Paris in the 
morning and get some.” 

‘* Better let me go with you,” said Blake. 
“They'll cheat you, if I don’t. You've 
thrown away cnough money.” 

“What else is it good for?” said Collins, 
amiably. 

Nina laughed. Mrs. Eldredge came 
toward them with the twins. The two 
youths fell back awkwardly and left the 
arbor as they saw her tall figure in its black 
lace draperies. 

‘** Nina,” said Mrs. Eldredge, ‘‘1 don't 
like to have you talk to that dreadful little 
Collins and his friend.” 

The garden was beginning to look quite 
gay. The inmates of the Pavillon were as- 
sembling before dinner in little groups. 
The soft, bright dresses of the ladies 
blended with the flowers and the smooth 
turf. Two old gentlemen, with white hair 
and ruffles in their shirt bosoms, paced up 
and down a long walk, shaded by a grape 
trellis. Mr. and Mrs. Caryl, a young Amer- 
ican and his wife, joined the Eidredges in 
the summer-house. Mrs. Caryl was pule 
and delicate. Mr. Caryl looked rosy and 
facetious. He began to tease Marion—a 
never failing amusement. 

““Why Marion,” he said, pointing to the 
hated embruidery frame, ‘‘ why are you 
not working? There are ten minutes be- 
fore dinner. I snould like to see you fin- 
ish that bunch of flowers.” 

“Ob! don’t! Mr. Caryl, please!” implored 
Marion. 

A stout French lady, followed by a large 
Maltese cat, and a tall German gentleman, 
with a dog, came from opposite sides of the 
garden, When the cat and the dog saw each 
other there was a preparation for a skir- 
mieh. The cat waved her tail and arched 
her back. The dog stood still and growled. 

‘* Vien, Bismarck,” said the French lady, 
in an injured tone. 

‘* Kommher, Gambetta,” said the German 
gentleman. 

And they walked away with their pets, 
each looking deeply offended. 
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The group in the arbor were laughing. 
‘*Tsn’t it funny?” said Marion. ‘‘ When 
Iasked Mile. Lebrun why she called her 
cat Bismarck, she said: ‘To insult the 
Germans.’ And when [ asked Herr Rich- 
ter why he named his dog Gambetta, he 
said: ‘To insult the French.’ I wonder 
what they meant!” 

‘Germany and France, Marion,” said 
Mr. Caryl, pulling her hair aud laughing. 
‘* That quarrel isn’t ended yet.” 

But the three waiters of the Pavillon 
Marie Antoinette were bowing behind each 
other in the door of the dining-room, 
each one smaller and sallower tnan the 
other. 

** Messieurs e! mesdames, the dinner is 
served.” 

After dinner, there was a murmur of 
voices and a ripple of laughter in the 
garden. Groups of twos and threes sat at 
small tables, drinking their coffee. The 
fuuntains flashed, and a hot breeze stirred 
the trees. At one table were a party of 
Americans—Mr. and Mrs. Caryl, an elderly 
Professor Green and his wife, from New 
Haven, and the Eldredges. 

‘* To-morrow will be the Fourth,” said 
the Professor. ‘It isa pity that we have 
no fitting manner to commemorate the 
day.” ‘ 

There was a murmur of assent. 

Nina was about to disclose Collins’s plan 
of the fireworks; but there was a certain 
charm in turprising them all, in spite of 
Mamma’s not liking secrets. 

‘*In the morning,” continued the Pro- 
fessor, beaming benevolently upon Maud 
and Marion, ‘‘I1 might read aloud the 
Declaration of Independence for the in- 
struction of these young people, and, per- 
haps, Miss Nina might also listen with 
profit.” 

Nina’s face fell. ‘‘Oh! thank you!” she 
said, in a dubious voice. 

The Professor's remark turned the gen- 
eral attention upon the twins, who sat 
beside cach other. 

‘*Oa! Maudie,” Marion was saying, ina 
sad monotone, ‘didn’t you want some 
more ice-cream to-night?” 

Every one laughed, and Marion blushed. 

**IT sympathize with you, Marion,” said 
Mr. Caryl. ‘‘I was positively dying for 
some more, myself. Let us be honest. 
Didn’t we ali want a second helping?” 

Every one admitted that this was true. 

Nina took her cue from this. A plan 
had been forming in her mind, and now was 
the moment to develop it. She took her 
mother aside for a low-toned conversation, 
and, a few minutes later, with Chico under 
her arm, she was on her way to the one ice- 
cream shop of St. Germain. Maud bore 
her company,although it was not yet dark. 

** Don’t order too much, Nina,” said her 
mother warningly, as she left. 

‘“[ have some judgment,” said Nina 
loftily. ** Never fear! I will eat all that is 
left.” 

It was discovered when they reached the 
shop that French ice-cream was sold by the 
form and not by the quart. This com- 
plicated mutters, but Nina did not hesi- 
tate. 

‘* ll take those three forms,” she said, in 
a decided business-like tone, pointing to 
three tin pyramids on a shelf. ‘* That 
small one and the next larger und the larg- 
est.” 

Maud was the meekest twin; but she 
opened her eyes wide. 

** O-o-o-0 Nina! Mamma said not to or- 
der too much!” 

Interference from atwin was something 
Nina’s soul could not brook. 

‘* Maud,” she said, ‘“‘ Lam ordering this 
ice-cream.” She squeezed Chico with her 
elbow to emphasize her remark. He ut- 
tered a reproachful squeal. ‘*There!” she 
continued. ‘* You made me hurt Cuico.” 

Maud was silenced, and the order was 
given. They walked home through the 
narrow, crouked street; the good-humored 
tradespeople sat on their doorsteps with 
their wives and children. They gossiped 
awiably at the top of their voices. It re- 
minded one of an immensely large family 
ali livivg next door to each other. A few 
bela. d soldiers straggled down the street 
on their way back to the camp in the forest. 
As the gicls crossed the Place, the strains 
of a Suaass waltz floated over to them 





from the Terrace, 
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“Nina felt good-humored again. She 
danced a few steps of the waltz. 

**You may carry Chico a little while 
if you like,” she said graciously to Maud. 
‘* But you needn’t say anything more about 
the ice-cream. I know the proper amount 
to order.” 

This offer was promptly accepted, and 
they reached the Pavillon amicably. 

The next evening, at ten o’clock, aftera 
steaming Fourth of July that had passed 
unmarked by even the Declaration of In. 
dependence, the same party who had taken 
their coffee together on preceding evenings, 
sat atatablein the Garden. Most of the 
guests in the hotel had betaken themselves 
to the Terrace to hear the music. Only a 
few remained, who were comparative 
strangers to the Americans. Nina’s an- 
nouncement that ‘‘for once in their lives 
they were to have enough ice. cream,” had 
been met with equal amusement and ap- 
proval. Even in the Professor, matter 
triumphed over mind, and he expressed his 
polysllablic approbation. 

There wasa sound of suppressed laughter 
within the dining-rooms of the Pavillon, 
which attracted the attention of the party 
at the table. Suddenly the door flew 
open, and in an eruptive burst the three 
little waiters emerged, each staggering 
under the weight ofa large form of pink 
and white ice-cream. All three were shak- 
ing vith laughter. In all their lives they 
had never seen so much ice-cream at once. 

Nina could not believe her eyes. Inthe 
shop, on the shelf, those innocent gray 
tios had looked quite small. But now the 
forms seemed nothing less than three Jing- 
fraus, each larger than the other, and 
tinged with the rose-colored light of the 
setting sun. 

** Nina!” cried Mrs. Eldredge. 
are you to be trusted?” 

‘*T hope, Miss Nina,” said Mr. Caryl, 
‘*that the largest form isa delicate compli- 
ment intended for me alone.” 

From the rest there was only speechless 

laughter. However, the ice-cream was 
there to be eaten, and it certainly looked 
cool. It happened, when she had recovered 
alittle from her mortification, that Nina 
was the first to raise a spoonful of the pink 
and whitecoolness to her lips. Everything 
was silent, when, suddenly, without a note 
of warning, there cume & terrific explosion 
close beside them. The noise was so deafen- 
ing and so prolonged that for an instant even 
the Professor and Mr. Cary] were bewil- 
dered. Afterward they all agreed that the 
noise seemed to come from under the table 
at which they sat. As the noise ceased 
Nina’s plate flew up into the air, and with 
a shriek of ‘I’m shot!” she disappeared 
under the table. 
Mrs. Cary!’s face blanched. She tried to 
lean over and speak to Nina; then she 
slipped off ber chair in a dead faint. Mrs. 
Eldredge dropped on her knees by the 
table, in an agony of terror, and with the 
Professor’s assistance, dragged Nina from 
under it. Sbe was cowering in a little 
heap, perfectly unhurt, her fingers in her 
ears, her teeth chattering with fright. Mr. 
Cary] lifted his wife, and carried her to the 
house. Her white face drooped over his 
shoulder. In all this confusion a faint, 
boarse barking was unuoticed. 

Following closely upon the explosion, a 
loud, hissing noise and a flash of flame 
came from behind the bushes. A mighty 
rocket soared up into the sky and exploded 
in a myriad of many.colored stars. The 
people of St. Germain never forgot that 
rocket. *‘Ah! Que cest beau/” came from 
a thousand throats on the Terrace and in 
the town, as they saw the stars. ‘* Mais 
pourquoi?” 

But in the words of a poem which some 
of us have heard: 

“The boy, O, where was he?” 

‘* Three cheers for the glorious Fourth!” 
yelled Collins, dancing about in the bushes. 
He was charmed with the success of his 
bombs and rocket. 

“Shut up, you fool!” drawled his Ballast 
a trifle too lace. ‘* Some one’s fainted.” 

Collins left his hundred dollars’ worth of 
fireworks in a heap on the grass, and 
emerged from the bushes with a rueful 
countenance. Nina sat alone atthe table, 
filled with remorse and shame. 

Mrs. Eidredge had gone to the Caryls, 


‘* When 





when she had learned all the truth, with- 





out a word of consolation to Nina. The 

twins had followed her, Maud wiping from 
her face the ice-cream from Nina’s plate, 
which had descenjed on her head. The 
Professor and Mrs. Green had melted away, 
as people have a way of doing at a moment 
of misfortune. 

Nina raised her eyes and saw Madame 
Polyphéme standing before her, with a 
withering look of scorn on her face. 

‘* What is to be done, Mademoiselle, with 
all this?” She waved her hand to the un- 
touched banquet. 

‘Oh! take it away!” said Nina, hysterical- 
ly. ‘I don’tcare what becomes of it.” 

Revenge is sweet. Madame Polyphéne 
had been incensed at the insult to her ca- 
tering. Tae ice-cream was promptly car- 
ried away and put back into the freezers, 
and Monsieur and Madame and the little 
Polyphémes had ‘‘ as much ice-cream as 
they wanted, for once in their lives.” 


“‘I’m orful sorry,” said Collins, in his 
weak, high voice, as the feast was removed. 
‘What's the row? Didn’t they know the 
fireworks was comin’?” 

“*It was all my fault,” cried Nina. ‘I 
didn’t tell them. I wanted to surprise 
them.” 

She flung her arms on the table, and her 
head upon them, and burst into tears. Col- 
lins winked his pale blue eyes hard for a 
moment. 

‘*T’m orful sorry,” he repeated, 
more weakly. 

* Nina!” called Mrs. Eldredge from the 
house; and Nina went away, hanging her 
head. 

At eleven o’clock everything bad sub- 
sided into quietness. The early folk of the 
Pavillon had gone to bed, laughing over 
the féte of the Americans, After an hour’s 
uncoasciousness, Mrs. Caryl had revived 
and fallen asleep. Nina had gone peni- 
tently to her room, when Mrs. Eldredge 
saw ared light through the slats of her 
shutters. She flung them open and looked 
out. As she realized the cause of the lignt, 
Nina rushed into the room,in her white 
wrapper, her yellow hair streamirg, her 
face pale. 

“© Mamma! Mamma!! Mamma!!!” 
she shrieked. ‘‘The summer-house is on 
fire and I—chained—Cuico—in—it—before 
dinner—and”— . 

“O Nina! I told you you would forget to 
take him out!” cried Mrs. Eldredge. But 
she spoke to the air; for Nina had rushed 
out of the room and down the hall. Mrs. 
Eldredge followed her. 

In two minutes, every one in the two 
buildings was in the garden, in every vari- 
ety of undress. The costumes were pictur- 
esque rather than conventional. Pails of 
water and a garden-hose were brought; but 
it was too late. Tne little building burned 
like paper. The explosion of Collins’s 
bomb had done more mischief than merely 
causing a general fright. Most conspicuous 
in the crowd were two people, M. Puoly- 
phéme, wringing his hands and lamenting 
loudly the fate of bis summer-house, and 
Nina. Regardless of her streaming locks 
and white muslin wrapper, she stood so 
close to the burning arbor that the sparks 
fell around her. Her grief was xvone the 
less real that it wasa dog, and not a human 
being, whose fate she was mourning. The 
sympathy of every one was with her. 
There had been culls of ‘‘ Chico,” and futile 
little runs and peeps into the arhor on the 
part of the Frenchmen; but no Chico was 
to be found. Nina looked ready to fly into 
the flames, and Mr. Caryl and Herr Rich- 


still 


ter held her back, as if they really feared © 


she would do so. 

By some strange freak Collins had at- 
tired himself in white kid gloves and a 
high,shiny hat. In this costume he had done 
great execution, running about with pails 
of water aud emptying them on and around 
the arbor, long after its destruction was 
certain. Blake watched him with s'olid 
superiority. At this moment, from bebind 
the summer-house a fresh burst of flame 
arose. A piece of burning wood had fallen 
on Collins’s unlucky fireworks, and tbey 
hissed and exploded and blazed io an in- 
distinguishable mass. Collics’s *‘ flare up,” 
was indeed a brilliant success. In this 
uproar Ninw’s grief culmiaated in a cry of 
despair. 

‘Chico! Chico! Can no one save him?” 
Collins was standing beside her, 
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‘Je-rusalem!” he exclaimed. High hat, 
white gloves and all, he plunged into the 
arbor and disappeared in the flames and 
smoke. 

‘Say, Collins, don’t!” called his Ballast. 
But, like Casabianca, again 

*¢ Only the booming shcts replied 
And fast the flames rolled on.” , 

There wasa sensation of dismay in the 
watching crowd, but after a minute Col- 
lins reappeared; his hat was gone, his face 
and gloves blackened; he was gasping for 
air. In his hands be carried all that 
remained to crown his search, Chico’s 
blackened steel chain and half-melted silver 
collar. 

Wher Nina saw these relics, she uttered 
a broken cry, and fled to the house. 

Every ove crowded around Coins with 
an approving word, French or Eoglish. 

* You brave, kind fellow!” said Mrs. 
Eldredge, taking his grimy gloved hands in 
hers. Her eyes were full of tears, all her 
prejudices forgotten. 

Collias’s eyes made two white spots in 
his black face, like *‘ sunshine in a shady 
place.” 

“Tt aint notbing. I’m sorry I couldn’t 
get Chico,” he said, winking his eyes, from 
which all the lasbes bad disappeared. 

* T always said Collins was a fool,” said 
Blake, leading bim away to wash his face. 

Tue Jast rocket and Roman candle had 
blazed away; the ruins of the summer- 
house were smoldering; the spectators 
made a movement to disperse, when a 
white fizure ran toward them from the 

penddance It was Nina. She raised 
something she carried in her arms, fairly 
speechless with emotion. It was Chico! 
slightly singed asto his curls and all his 
bar& frightened out of him, but otnerwise 
unburt. , 

Clever little dog! After the shock of the 
bomb, when the summer-house had begun 
to burr, finding no onecame tc release 
him, he diagged his head through his col- 
Jar and was off like shot to his box in Nina's 
room. There she found him in a shaking 
heap, on going there to weep over his 
death. 

When the Eldredges left St. Germain a 
few days after the fire, every one came out 
to the p-rte cochéreto see them cff. M. 
Polyphéme, pacified by Collins’s offer to 
have the summer-house rebuilt at his own 
expense, presented Nina with alarge bunch 
of roses from the garden. Herr Richter 
followed suit with some lilies of the val- 
ley, and the two old French gentlemen 
with both their photographs. The .Greens 
and Caryls had the kindest farewells for 
her. It was pretty to see her blush as she 
received all these attentions, and, further, 
an air of humility that no one had ever 
seen in her before. Every one gave Chico 
a farewell pat, which he received with a 
gracious wag of his tail. At the station 
Collins appeared, warm and out of breath. 

**T engaged a dames sewles for you, Mrs. 
Eldredge,” he said. ‘I thought you might 
hike it.” 

Collins was without eyebrows as well as 
eyelashes, and his pale, common little face 
was scarred by the fire. He put them into 
their compartment. 

**Good-by!” they all said. ‘‘Good-by, 
Mr. Collins.” 

He had five warm hand-shakes and five 
beaming smiles. Chico was made to wave 
his paws to him from the wiudow. 

**Good-by again,” saii Mrs, Eldredge last 
of all, as the train started. ‘* When you 
come to New York, be sure to come to see 
us. I] should like my boys to know you.” 

Blake had lumbered up in the back- 
ground. 

‘** lm going to take him home soon,” he 
said. ‘* He’s such 4 born fool.” 

Summit, N. J. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THE lNDEPENDENT, New York. 





CHARACTERISTIC INITIALS. 


Eacu of the following phrases refers to a cele- 
brated person, the initials of whose name are 
the same as those of the words used to describe 
him. Ag, 

Able Warrior. Arthur Wellesley. 

1, Grim Judge. 

2. Dauntless, Glorious Fighters. 

8. Jndicial Knowledge. 

4. Dall Historian, 





5. Sapient Salhes. 

6. Steadfast, Generous Helpers. 
7. Robber Hero. 

8. Hear Justice. 


9. Enlighten Felons. 
Cc. W. K. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC,. 
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Across: 1. A vessel to drink from; 2, an unc- 

tuous matter; 3, signifying river; 4, a negative 

particle; 5, plural of an Egvptian bird; 6,a 
Scriptural name ; 7, an elastic fluid. 

Prinals and finals: Pretty climbing annuals 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 247H. 
EXCEPTIONS, 

1. Novel—noel; 2, larva—lava; 3, penal— 
peal; 4, posse—pose; 5, metal—meal; 6, hast» 
—hate; 7, table—tale; 8, lance—lace ; 9, wid'h 
—with; 10, wield—wild; 11, shred—shed; 12, 
shoot —shot; 13, range—-rage. 

BEHEADINGS. 

B—lack, p—lJane, e—yes, r—oars, w—are, 

c—ask, m—ice, c—row, h—air, p—arched. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


Large boats may venture more ; 
But small boats keep near the shore. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 
1, Peat—tape—pate. 
2. Snow—owns—sown. 
8. Abel—able—bale— Elba—beal. 
4. Odor—door—rood. 
5. Hater—heart—earth. 
6. Ca-per—scraps—capers. 
7. Rape—pear—reap, 
8. Stain—sratin—suint. 
9. Dame—made—mead., 
10, Pie-crust—pictures, 
11. Teach—cheat. 
12. Pacer—caper—crape. 
18. Charm—march. 


ANAGRAMS OF DISCOVERERS, 


Henry Hudeon, 
Fernando DeSoto, 
Coristopber Columbus. 
Fernaudo Magellan, 
Martio Frebisber. 
William Edward Parry. 











HAY FEVER. 

Tus malady is an index of a condition of the 
svstem which should be thoroughly changed. 
That this is possible is shown by many letters 
from patients. The following is an example: 

From Rev, T. J. Tavlor, Warrenton, N.C, 
Oc’. 21, 1885.—* Some time in August i ordered 
a Treatment of Oxvgen for my aunt. She bad 
suffered with hay fever regularly every year for 
fitteen years, hen I ordered the Compound 
Oxvgen her annual atiack of bay fever bed 
already commenced, and as you did not promise 
relief after the commencement of the attack, we 
were not very bepeful. But to our astonish- 
mncnt and joy the Uxygen relieved her at once, 
and ouly on one evening after she commencea 
the Treatment, and then only for a few hours, 
did she have any considerable trouble with her 
hay fever. ‘Though she really had bay fever, it 
was £0 slight after she commence d using the Oxy- 
gen, that she was scarcely conscious of 1t, Ido 
net know what Cowpovnd Oxygen will de for 
hav fevrr in general, but this case of fif'cen 

ears standing was mastered by it, You are at 

iberty to use thisin auy way you may see proper, 

for the good ot hay fever victims, I believe 
it will cure bay fever. It did it in this case at 
anv rate.” 

Drs. Starkey & PaLen, 1529 Arch St., Phila, 
Pa., publish a monograph on hay fever which is 
sent free to allinterested. Numervus cures are 
reported.—N. Y. Witness, 
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Top Buggies, Phaetons, 
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CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘ Baldwin” The Clothier, 


BROADWAY, CoR. OF CANAL SP, N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request. 


NATURE'S iioitenens, “osuctination 
CURE FOR Sick or Ds 


when you can be immediate- 
ly relieved and speedily cured 
CONSTIPATIO by taxing a few doses of 
$ Tarranv’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Ape:ient. 








This invaluable medicine 
which has stood the test of 
time, is put up in the form of 
dissolved in’ water n delight. 

Pa Ge Be . ssolved in water a delight- 
(SE | ‘ [ Z. I: R ul _ effervescent draught 
= r readily taken by every one, 

It never fails co STIMULATE 
THE LIVER, REGULATE THE 
Bowes and aid DigEstion. 
Itcures Sick HEADACHE, al- 
jays Feven, is useful in Piles 


H and Rheumatism, and pre- 
ic - ba ac +] vents or corrects Sea Sick- 
AND ’ eee, a see eee 

¢ ou e found in every 

‘ household and carried by 


every traveler, Sold by drug- 
a gists everywhere. 


Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 


246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 
Corner 16th treet, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cashions a 8 pecialty. 


SILVERWARE of 
DUPLIGATE vers cccsrscion, 
in the most stylish 
cases, at HALF 
W E D D N G regular quotations. 
Bronzes, etc. 
Diamondsand 
Watches equally 
low. 
PR ESENTS. Send for Price List. 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 


Caeh paid for Sil- 
150 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, N. Y. 











verware, Old Gold, 





NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 28d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves, 


NEW YORK. 
This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
kno Stores in_ the city. Men's, Women's, 
Youth's, and Ohildren's Boots and 8 


and qualities, and in the newest and very latest 
styles, are here on constaut exhibition. The business 
has been successfully conducted by UANTRELL for 
niore than a third of a century, on the povular besis 
of “ Fair Dealing. Goods. and Low Prices." The 
best family trade is respectfully solie'ted. Urders 
from the eountry will have the best attention. 





UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as @ dressing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meata, etc, It a with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best ; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
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Send For Price List and Catalogue 
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Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 


kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Waterlee. N. V. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS. IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass. Wall Papers 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 





English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 


Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire 


Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION 18 INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 
ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 
FOR THIS SEASON. 


GoLp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 
PLAIN 
AND 
DECORATED. 
snternational 
Health Exhibition, 
London, |>8, 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
IC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room. 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 















B ites merits asa WAS UE have fully 
andencorsed by thousands of hounemespers, Your 
r ough’ to have it on sale, Ask him for it. 
. 8. WILTSERGEK, Prop., 233 N. Second &t., Phil., Pa. 


Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim-- 





PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the eame materials as the Heori-ttas, and put up in the same way. Five distinct fab- 
rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Piain weaves, and come in cream 
shades and in snow-white for mourning. They will be fouod to furnish a variety in warmth, 
style, and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trim- 


ming. 
They are for sale bv all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York Cie by 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jsckeon’s Mourping Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Orawford 


& Simpson, and LeBoutellier Bros, 





A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


Sveocial Attractions 
THE STATE 


and Professional Men: 


SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, . 


an 
b» is most popular 
farties for 


z est Gabiny Setoon, acoording to location...osse.cce-ceeeee covconll 
ou mcecatakdaenss-anidhincniega. aaa aan 
For information abd arraugemout of pesss ce contracts, vieass apply to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & OU. General Agoats, No, 63 Broadway, New York, 


to BBB 
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Farm and Garten, 


The Aorioultural Editor wilh be glad to reeswe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
wul make this department more valuable to those 
of our gubecribers who feel specially wilerested,) 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A HARDY 
TREE. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








Tus hardiness or endurance of trees and 
plants is dependent on a great many incidents 
that must be c’mprehended before we can posi- 
tively say of any one of them that it cannot en- 
dure the climate of a given locality. 

(1.) The very severe Jate frost in May tried 
some trees and ended the lives of some that are 
usually quite bardy. Trees that bud out late 
"nd prepare for winter early, are, as a rule, 
hardy ; but a late, severe frost catches them jus’ 
as they break bud or throw off sheaths, and they 
are killed outright. 

It so happens that the grapes, usually moat 
hardy, suffered in the late spring frost quite as 
severely as others. But this is owing to the 
currents of air and the degrees of moisture sur- 
rounding them. But magnolias, that endure 
thirty below zero, were caught in their least 
protected condition, and severely cut in foliage. 
The same is true of basswood leaves and catal- 
pas, and a few others that, in a week more, 
would have presented hardened celle, All we 
can do about this unusual test is to take the 
consequences. It gives no data whatever, to 
assist us in selecting trees, 

(2,) Hardiness depends on the moisture of the 
climate, The catalpa and persimmon endure 
well in the North, in sections that have a large 
rainfall. Evergreens kill out in Southern locali. 
ties, while to the North the same varieties endure 
severer cold, Fruit buds will, of a moist winter 
day, come safely through five degrees colder 
freeze than of a dry day. A lake region is, 
therefore, favorable to fruit. ‘The most destruc- 
tive cold weather, according to all observers, is 
where the air is dry, and the wind high or dry- 
ing. 

(3.) The winter’s sun is more fatal to many 
plants and trees than the winter's cold. On 
knolls sloping to the south, even maples and 
apples crack open, their bark bursting by the 
force of the alternate contraction and expansion ; 
but mainly the former. In such locations, all 
semi-bardy vegetation is in constant danger. 
Mabonias and forsythias, as well as peaches, 
apricots, and many more trees, are never injured 
oa the north side of houses, when, on the south 
side of the same houses, they invariably suffer. 
Hedges and windbreaks are, therefore, valuable 
to give us shelter from the south, When these 
are not on hand, a board, set up or nailed on 
the south side of a tree, ia a help. Evergreen 
shrubs, that depend for beauty largely on their 
fine foliage, must be cared fur in this manner. 
Privet, Mahonia, Rhododendrons like best a 
northeast angle of a dwelling. If, in addition, 
the northwest winds are excluded, you secure 
the maximum of safety. 

(4.) Soil has a great deal to do with the ques- 
tion of hardiness. A sandy, light soil, warm 
and rich, will keep trees growing late into 
autumn, and send them into winter with unripe 
wood, A heavy clay soil, especially when lying 
high, makes slow growth, but solid, compact 
wood. Such trees are very enduring. They are 
also very much more regular bearer’ of fruit. 
I remember a cold bill, in Southern Michigan, 
that regularly sent to market a fine lot of Craw- 
ford peaches, when from other apparently more 
favored localities we got none. 

(5.) Culture affects hardiness, A well mulched 
tree is not only protected from blight, but from 
extreme changes to either cold or heat. But, if 
the mulch be rich manure, forked in often, the 
tree is stimulated, and likely hastened to ita 
death. Some trees are peculiarly sensitive to 
the forcing business. Cherries will not endure 
it, neither pears; but of pears, the short, 
pointed varieties need richer soil than the more 
rampant growers, A few varieties need forcing 
to accomplish any good results. But, givena 
warm, or, rather, earily heated, sandy, or light 
soil, and then no mulching, but, instead, plow- 
ing and manuring, and you bave combined con- 
ditions for disaster. The bark will burst with 
rapid changes in temperature and irregularity 
of growth, while the wood goes into winter un- 
ripened. Blight finds its conditions on hand, 
and decay breeds insecte, Such trees are not 
hardy, because not healthy. They are like chil- 
dren brought up on poisonous food and exposed 
to storms without clothing of a right sort, 

(6.) Trimming is an important factor in the 
preservation of trees. Evergreen hedges will 
blight out in cold winters, if badly trimmed, 
while an adjacent hedge, if wisely trimmed, will 
endure safely. The true form of a tree ora 
hedge is exactly the form the tree would have if 
Natare had full charge of it. An arbor vite 
hedge should be about four to five feet at the 
botton and one foot at the top in diameter, when 
the hedge stands six feet high. To shear the 
sides more perpendiculsr opens the hedge to 
speedy destruction. . - 





A bush or tree, not over-hardy, should not be 
allowed to waste its strength in trying to shoot 
too many buds. Young quince trees must be 
gone over frequently to see that a few limbs get 
the year’s growth. A large part of the vigor of 
pears is often wasted on sucking limbs that must 
be removed. It is also exceedingly useful, dur- 
iug the first few years, to head in trees during 
October or November, so as to leave only the 
hardest, ripest wood for winter. The thumb 
should be busy all summer rubbing out useless 
buds as they start. 

(7.) Age is also to be considered ; for a large 
number of trees prove tender until they are 
several years old. The Altbcas are mostly in- 
clined to kill down for the first three years, but 
if m sheltered spots will endure the same cold in 
later life without freezing. ‘There are a dozen 
varieties of trees and sbrubs on my Jands, now 
hardy, that I was compelled to protect when 
young. It is sarprising how soundly these 
come out each spring, after having secured a 
basis of old hard wood. 

Seedlings tend to hardiness above the parents. 
The power of adaptation to climate increases 
with each generation. More people should have 
theic own fruit-tree nurseries. I have seedlings 
from Crawford that are not inferior to the 
parent in quality, but decidedly superior in en- 
durance, Seedling apples and pears also very 
decidedly tend in the same directionp, A hardy 
apple is one that not only has safe buds but 
enduring wood; and this must be secured by 
selecting seed from tough varieties, such as Spy 
and Kirkland. 

In selecting trees for planting, we have also 
to consider endurance of summer suns, I should 
expeet a Northern nursery to be eliminated by 
winter cold, of trees lacking vitality, in our di- 
rection; and a Southern nursery, by intense 
heat, to eliminate those likely to fail in sum- 
mer. A nursery on the same latitude far to the 
East or far to the West, would not certainly 
furnish trees best suited to my planting. After 
an ex'remely severe winter, would be a good 
time to purchase trees, I should say that the 
fall of 1884, after the hard winter of 1883, and 
the clearing-up influence of a summer, would be 


& peculiarly good time to select from a nursery. 
CuLinton, N. Y. 


THECULTIVATION OF TOMATOES. 


In the first place, the ground must be well pre- 
pared—thoroughly plowed or spaded, and liber- 
ally mapured, The manure should be spread 
thick upon the surface before the plowing or 
spading is done. Whether you plant your seed 
in beds, and afterward transplant to rows, or 
sow your eeed in the drill, and afterwards thin 
out, you should, in either case, have your ground 
well manured, but deeply plowed or spaded. 
Spading is better for a small bed. The tomato 
is not as voracious as some other plants, but it 
will not do much without liberal ‘‘feed.” Any 
good manure, such as stable, cow lot, fowl-house, 
or a compost of all these, will answer, or any 
commercial fertilizer will doubtless do, though 
{ have never had occasion to use the latter, 
always being able to get plenty of home-made 
ma.ure. Having been liberally spread upon the 
surface before the ground is plowed or spaded, 
it becomes well mixed with the soil when it is 
being prepared for planting. A very common 
error is made by young aod inexperienced farm- 
ers and gardeners, in supposing that manure 
will do the most good if applied directly to the 
roots of the plant. When this is done, 1t causes 
the plant to “fire” or “burn” when hot, dry 
weather sets in. If you stick your spade into 
the ground soon after a hard rain, you will find 
the earth is quite moist for several inches 
down. Try the same experiment on a heap of 
manure, and you will, in all probability, discov- 
er that tue water has not moistened it an inc. 
Hence, the necessity of having your manure 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil before 
planting ; because the soil—most soils at least— 
readily absorbs moisture, and when the patur- 
ally dry manure is well mixed with the soil, it 
too becomes moist, and is then available as plant 
food, 

I sow tomato seed both in beds, for transplant- 
ing, and also in rows or drills, The reason I sow 
some in a bed is to insure against a badstand in 
the drills. Another reason is, that when the plants 
in the bed are up four or five inches, I pick out 
the most robust, and plant in my select rows. I 
have a bed and a selec: row for each variety I 
plant ; generally from three to four kinds. The 
next largest and best plants I use in filling up 
any vacancies that may occur in my drilled 
plants. Not many vacancies occur usually, un- 
less the plants are badly eaten by insects; and I 
bave never yet been troubled to any great extent 
by them. In fact,the large green tomato worm 1s 
the only enemy my plants have ever had, and he 
has never been numerous enough to do much 
damage. 

The select rows above mentioned are those 
from which I pick my table tomatoes—i. e., 
those for slicing and eating raw. I also select 
the very best specimens from these rows for 
veed, For various reasons, which I cannot now 
give, I prefer saving my own tomato seed, 
From the other rows, I gather such as we use 











for cooking up into stews, putting up in jars for 
winter uee, pickling, etc., though I sometime® 
gather onr pickle tomatoes from the ‘selects ” 
when they are abundant. From the ordinary 
rows I gather a great many for the chickens, 
which they always relish greatly. P 

Some tomato amateurs trim their vines down 
to only two or three limbs, thus forcing the 
entire strength of the plant into those limbs. 
This method gives few tomatoes, but very large 
and luscious. I trim my select plants a little, 
but not to the extent that I have seen others do. 
I cut off from one-third to one-half of the limbs, 
perhaps, and do not let the plants grow much 
over two feet high. This plan gives me very 
large and fine fruit, though not quite so large 
probably as where very close pruning is fol- 
lowed. Yet the greater number of tomators 
more than compensate for the slight difference 
in size. 

Tomato seed, like all small seed, should be 
covered very shallow, and not sown too thick. 
Transplanting should be doue, if possible, on 
the afternoon of a rainy day; the nearer night 
the betrer. The plants should stand from two 
and a half to three feet apart, in rows of that 
width. Like most other vegetables they should be 
kept clear of weeds and grass, and the ground 
should be stirred frequently with a hoe, garden- 
plow, or small horse plow. 

TRELLIS FOR VINES. 

Tomato vines need some kind of support to 
keep them from falling down with their weight 
of fruit. When allowed to fall to the ground, a 
great deal of the fruit is lost, and what does not 
actually rot is bard, and fails to ripen with that 
degree of uniformity and beauty that it would 
could the suushine and the air penetrate the 
mass of leaves and branches of the plant. Let- 
tung them “have their own way,” as some old 
fogies do, is a very slovenly manner of treat- 
ing this noble plant. ‘‘Their own way” is in- 
variably the way to the ground, and no neat 
gardener can suffer his plants to be thus lost 
from neglect when it is so easy to prevent it, 

The way I do is this: I take a sbarp “hand. 
ax,” go out to where the busbes are pretty 
thick, and conveniently near the bouse and gar- 
dep, and not too far from the road, and go to 
work cutting any and all bushea that come 
bandy, and are from one to two inches thick at 
the but, and are well supplied with limbs. As 
I cut them down, I throw them 1n little heaps— 
five or six in a heap—counting as I proceed. 
After cutting what I want, I then take them to 
a shady place by the roadside, where I have pre- 
viously left my wheelbarrow and a small chop- 
block, three feet higb, upon which to trim and 
sharpen them. In trimming off the limbs, I cut 
them off from two to four inches from the body 
of the stake, thus leaving a good stub to sup- 
port a tomato limb in its crotch. Tho stakes 
are cut about four feet lopg, and’ should be 
stuck in the ground from four to six inches, 
The best time to set the stakes is soon after a 
rain ; but, by using a peg or spud fer making the 
holes, they may be set any time. They should 
be set along on each side of the row, in pairs, 
opposite each other, but not against the plants. 

When the vines are, say, fourteen inches high, 
the first round of twine should be put upon the 
stakes, and about a foot from the ground, Let 
the twine rest in a crotch whenever convenient, 
and be sure to cross from each stake to its fellow 
opposite, thus entirely inclosing every plant 
with a twine fence upon which to rest its limbs, 
As the vines grow, additional rounds of twine 
should be put on every ten or twelve inches, 
The projecting stubs on the stakes also form 
excellent supports, and the larger limbs should 
be laid into the crotches, as they are then held 
in a steady position. 

In my “‘select’’ rows, I set three stakes around 
each plant, placing it in a triangular trellis, in- 
dependent of every other inclosure. As I select 
the most vigorous plants for these triangular 
trellises, I want to give them good and ample 
support for their fruit, which the stubs of three 
stakes, thus placed, furnish better than four on 
rows where the stakes must divide their stubs 
with the plants on each side of them, AsI trim 
my select plants, I can also get around them 
better where each trellis is separate. 

Where brushwood is convenient, there can be 
no good reason for letting tomato vines hang 
themselves up on the ground.—Country Gentle- 
man, 





PLANTING AND PRUNING. 


Ir the acre has been enriched and plowed 
twice deeply, little more is necessary in plant- 
ing than to excavate a hole large enough to re- 
ceive the roots spread out in their natural posi- 
tions. Should no such thorough and general 
preparation have been made, or if the ground is 
hard, poor, and stony, the owner will find it to 
his advantage to dig a good-sized bole, three or 
four feet across and two deep, filling in and 
around the tree with fine, rich surface soil. If 
he can obtain some thorougbly decomposed 
compvst or manure, for instance, as the scrapings 
of a barn-yard, or rich, black soil from an old 
pasture, to mix with the earth beneath and 
around the roots, the good effects will be seen 





speedily; but in no instance should raw ma- 
pure from tbe stable, or anything that must de- 
cay before becoming plant-food, be brought in 
contact with the roots. I repeat my caution 
against planting too deeply—onejof the com- 
monest and most fatal errors. Let the tree be 
set about as deeply as it stood before removal. 
If the tree be planted early in spring, as it 
should be, there will be moisture enough in the 
soil; but when planting is delayed until the 
ground has become rather dry and warm, a pail 
of water poured about its roots when the hole 
has been nearly filled will be beneficial. Now 
that the tree is planted, any kind of coarse ma- 
nure spread to the depth of two or three inches 
on the surface, as a mulch, is very useful, Stake 
at once to protect against the winds. Do not 
make the common mistake of planting too close- 
ly. Observe the area shaded by fully grown 
trees, and you will learn the folly of crowding. 
Moreover, dense shade about the house is not 
desirable. There should be space for plenty of 
air and sunshine. The fruit from one well- 
developed tree will often more than supply a 
family ; for ten or fifteen barrels of apples is not 
an unusual yield. Tne standard apples should 
be thirty feet apart. Pears, the dwarfer-grow- 
ing cherries, plums, etc., can be grown in the 
intervening spaces. In ordering from the 
nursery, insist on straight, shapely, and young 
trees, say three years from the bud. Many trees 
that are sent out are small enough, but they are 
old and stunted, Alsvu requira that there should 
be an abundance of fibrous and unmutilated 
roots. 

One of our chief aims is to form an evenly bal- 
anced, open, symmetrical head; and this can 
often be a:complished better by a little watch- 
fulness during the season of growth than at any 
other time. If, for instance, two branches start 
80 closely together that one or the other must 
be removed in the spring pruning, why let the 
superfluous one grow at all? It is just so much 
wasted effort. By rubbing off the pushing bud 
or tender shoots the strength of the tree is 
thrown into the branches that we wish to re- 
main. Thus the eye and hand of the master 
become to the young tree what instruction, 
counsel, and admonition are to a giowing Loy, 
with the difference that the tree is easily and 
certainly managed when taken in time. 

Trees left to themselves tend to form too much 
wood, like the grape-vine. Of course fine fruit 
is impossible when the head of a tree is like a 
thicket. The growth of unchecked branches 
follows the terminal bud, thus producing long, 
naked reaches of wood devoid of fruit spurs. 
Therefore the need of shortening in, so that side 
branches may be developed. When the reader 
remembers that every dormant bud in early 
spring is a possible branch, and that even the 
immature buds at the axil of .the jeaves in early 
summer can be forced i to immediate growth by 
pinching back the leading shoots, he will see huw 
entirely the young trees are under his control. 
These simple facts and principles are worth far 
more to the intelligent man than any number of 
arbitrary rules a3 to pruning. Reason and ob- 
servation soon guide his hand in summer, or his 
knife in March, the season when trees are usu- 
ally trimmed. 

Beyond shortening in leading branches, and 
cutting out crossing and interfering boughs, so 
as to keep the head symmetrical and open to 
light and air, the cherry does not need very much 
pruning. If with the lapse of years it becomes 
necessary to take off large limbs from any fruit 
tree, the authorities recommend early June as 
the best season for the operation.—E. P, Roz 
in *“*Harper’s Magazine,” 


> 





WINTER FOOD FOR SWINE. 


Now, while he would not be understood aa 
saying that pumpkins, any more than mangel- 
wartzels or any other root crops, are equal to 
corn as winter food for hogs, yet, what we do 
say is that when fed to growing hogs, along with 
corn, either of such crops is better than all corn 
for the complete development of the animal. 
They are the next best substitute for grass—the 
best we can get in winter—and should be more 
extensively raised. Not that when fed alone at 
any season of the year they can be made to take 
the place of corp, for they contain too little of 





the fat and fiesh-forming constituents to make . 


a complete ration forthe animal, But as win- 
ter food for growing hogs they are grand ad- 
juncts to grain feed of any kind,as well as a 
most excellent corrective of the bowels. The 
stomach of a pig under six months old has not 
the digestive capacity to assimilate enough of 
such food to insure the necessary and harmo- 
pious development of form. As well might we 
expect yearling calves, wintered on straw, to 
develop into proper form. They may live on it 
and grow plenty of paunch, and that is all; but 
there is not nutriment enough in such food to 
keep up the animal heat, without which there 
can be no complete development of form. Like 
pigs confined to grass or vegetable diet, there is 
bulk enough and to spare in the food, but it is 
not composed of such constituents as will meet 
the demands of Nature in the full development 
of the carcass, 


Qn the other hand, pigs as well ag calves fed 
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on grass alone have their digestive organs 80 

disarranged by the over-production of fat as to 
prevent the full development of the system. We 
say such food is too heating, and so it is when 
fed alone; but that is no reason why we should 
jump at conclusions and deuounce it while run- 
ing wild over,pumpkins, mangel wartzels, or any- 
thing else. They both have their place in judi- 
cious feeding, and in the winter time, when there 
is no grass to be had, stock r quire along with 
their corn food something more succulent and 
easy to digest, To illustrate : a ton of corn in the 
ear contains but 228 pounds of water »nd 568 
pounds of nitrogenous, albuminous and fatty 
matter, while a ton of pumpkins contains as 
much as 1,890 pounds of the former and only 28 
pounds of the three iatter. A ton of oats con- 
tains only 260 pounds of water and 610 pounds 
of nitrogenous, albumiuous and fatty matter, 
while a ton of mangel-wurtz:ls contains 1,770 
pounds of the former, and only 32 pounds of the 
three latter. It is evident, then, that we can- 
not profitably feed pumpkins or mangel-wurtzels 
alone, but their chief value is as a complement,to 
grain feed. In other words, we cannot make fat 
and muscle as cheaply with pampkins and man 

ge's as with corn and oats. But as corn is too 
heating and constipating a food when fed by it- 
self, and pumpkins and mangels too wasby, 
science and commun sense both tell us to feed 
enough of each if we would have a complete ra- 
tion. It is from such a course of feeding that 
the best results come, whether for health or 
profitable growth, Pumpkins may be planted 
in the corn field as late as the firstof June, and 
the yellow or cow pumpkin is the best for hogs. 
— Baltimore Sun. 





FOR TELLING HORSES’ AGES. 


Tue full-grown horse possesses twenty-four 
back teeth ; that i*, six in each side of each jaw; 
these are called molars or grinders. He has 
twelve front teeth; that is, six in each jaw. 
Mares have no tushes.° The foal bas either at 
his birth or shortly afterward eight milk teeth ; 
that 1s, four in each jaw;at about twelve 
months two more milk teeth come in each jaw. 
These remain unchanged till he is three years 
old. The mouth of the yearling and two year 
old vannot be confounded, The yearling mouth 
shows no signs of use, and the corner teeth are 
shells only; at two years old these teeth are 
strong and well grown, and the corner teeth 
filled up. A little before three years the two 
center teeth of each jaw fall out and are replaced 
by permanent ones. A little before five the two 
remaining teeth are shed, and in their place come 
permanent ones. The upper milk teeth usually 
fall out first. 

Thus the mouth is completed as to its front 
teeth; the vorner tooth, however, is but imper- 
fectly developed, being at present a shell only ; 
this sheli at six years old has filled up and isa 
complete tooth. This is the difference between 
afiveandasix year old. The tushes appear 
between three and a-half and four years old, 
and they take nearly two years to arrive at their 
full growth. These teeth, as the borse grows 
older, get blunter and shorter, and so to an 
experienced judge are a sure indication of age. 
Up to six years old the mouth is in a distinct 
and periodical state of structural] change. There 
is no difficulty in determining the age up to 
that date, After that the age must be judged 
by the shape of the mouth ard the appearance 
of the teeth called the mark. At six years of 
age the cuts leave the two center teeth above, at 
seven the next two above, at eight the outer or 
corner teeth above, 

At nine the two center teeth below lose the 
cuts, at ten the next two below, and at eleven 
the outer or corner teeth below. After a little 
practice the close observer can scarcely make a 
mistuke. The changes that occur are the same 
in all horses, or nearly so.— The Sportsman, 





A WILD OR NATIVE GARDEN. 


We wish we could get the children interested 
in a wild or native garden; a garden composed 
wholly of such plants and shrubs as they can 
find about the fields.and woods. Once begun, 
the task of collecting these plants would bea 
most pleasant one. We ought not to be igno- 
rant of our own flowers, but most persons are. 
In one corner of our own garden we have planted 
native shrubs and other plants, and among other 
things are golden-rods and asters growing to- 
gether in a most friendly way. Now, one would 
suppose that few persons were unacquainted 
with these flowers. We presume that nearly 
every one who has spent an autumn in the coun- 
try, has seen them in an unseeing way, merely 
being conscious of the existence of some yellow 
and purple flowers in the fence corners and on 
the hills. They have not taken pains to see any- 
thing more. But they have come to our door 
to ask what those flowers were in the corner of 
our garden, producing such a magnificent. effect 
of color. When told, they looked half incredu- 
lous, half as if they had been trapped into 
admiring something unworthy their sdmiration. 
We bave growing with them wild roses, which 
sre to us more lovely than the great flowers on 

our hbybrid-perpetyals; bitter-sweet, Virginia 











creepers, clematis, lilies, and dozens of other 
wild plants that cost us nothing but the labor 
of getting them. Last year a despised mullein 
took up its habitation there, and it showed 
everybody that it was not without some graces 
of its own. What is off:red by seedsmen as 
** wild garden seeds,” are not seeds of wild flow- 
era, but a mixture of many varieties of garden 
flowers. 

Children, go to work and aee what a charming 
garden you can make out of the plants you can 
find growing about the farm. You can bavea 
little horticultural society of your own, and it 
will afford you much pleasure and profit, Try 
it.— American Agriculturist, 


SUGAR BEETS FOR 8TOCK. 


Tae cultivation of the beet root for sugar-mak- 
ing has attained immense proportions in some 
parts of Europe, notably Germany and France. In 
this country, where large areas are capable of 
producing either ths true sugar: cane or sorghum, 
the manufacture of beet sugar has not proved 
very successful, Yet there can be no doubt 
about the value of beets as a useful food for 
farm stock. They will grow wherever mangel- 
wurtzels succeed well, or ripen carly, Numerous 
varisties have been developed in France and 
Germany, to satisfy the various requirements of 
soil and climate. In those countries, the main 
object is to obtain sorts rich in sugar. Gen- 
erally, those varieties which give the heaviest 
yield of roots contain the smallest proportion of 
sugar, and conversely, the kinds richest in 
sugars yield the lightest root crops per acre. 

It will be seen that one acre of the small vari- 
ety contains as much sugar as an acre of the 
largest, while there is less than two-thirds as 
much bulk and weight to handle. The sugar 


content is not an exact measure of the nutritive 
value of the respective varieties, but is approx- 
imately so, as the excess in weight of the large 
sorts is composed of water. Sugar beets are 
good food for all kinds of stock, save mitch 
cows ; and this exveption holds only during the 
first few weeks after harvesting. Fed with 
grain and other rations, they possess nutritive 
value greater than is represented by analysis, as 
they assist in the assimilation of other food. If 
the universal corp ration was varied with more 
sugar beet= and other roots, there would doubt- 
less be less *‘ hog cholera,” *‘ dry murrain,” and 
other diseases of farm stock.—/rairie Farmer. 








YEARLING COLTS. 


Tue average yearling colt wintered in the 
yard or in the fields, in the North, is usually a 
sorry looking subject. Bony, puny, the skin 
covered with matted hair, it has been indeed a 
struggle with him for life. It is midsummer 
before he becomes at all decent looking as to 
flesh, and he never recovers from the cruelty 
that made a walking skeleton of him between 
weaning time and the spring. 

Such masters usually make the mare do dou- 
ble work in the summer—raise a colt and labor 
every day cn the farm. The consequence is the 
colt bas hed little milk, and that fevered. It 
soon learns to eat grass, indeed, but this is at 
the expense of disordered digestion, from which 
tbe colt never recovers. The mare, also, from 
being overtaxed, may have become the victim 
the beat of summer. It will pay both in the 
of dropey and otber serious disorders. And 
yet, how many, otherwise kindly and God-fear- 
ing men, are there who think they have per- 
— their whole duty to the animals of the 

arm 

The stinting process never made money in 
any department of industry. It never pays with 
any farm animal, and least of all with colts in 
their first year. It has filled the country with 
weedy, weak, under-sized horses; and, con- 


tinu from generation to generatiom 
the shambling plug type on horse is 
fixed, entailing year by year. We 


have written more than once that whatever of 
real flesh an animal loses in winter is a dead 
loss, Itis not necessary to raiterate the argu- 
a why thisisso. The fact shows for it- 
se 

_ you have other colts to raise this sum- 
mer 

Are you of the class that has followed the 
starving policy, both as to feeding and expo- 
sure? Turn over a new leaf and begin anew 
Feed so as to develop the frame, however indif- 
erent it mav be from bad breeding and lack of 
shelter. Weed out the plug mares of the farm, 
and get better ones as soon as you are able. One 
strong mare that bas been well-fed and handled 
from colthood will do the work of two ill-kept 
starvelings,and require but little more food than 
the one ought tv have. Work the mares up to 
nearly the time of f . [twill not be amiss, 
Ouee they have foaled give them ,a rest during 
colt and in the furure value of the mare.— farm 
Field and Stockman. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Boluble Pacific Gusno..........088 00@40 v0 
Bros.’ Specialities 
standard Superyhosphete.. . 87 00@40 00 





Am 
0.8. Phosphate.... 


Baugh & Sons’ § 





tatoes....... ae meebhneninh 28 00 
Warranted Pure 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs -«+ 30 00@83 00 


Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 oss 00 
J. M. Pearson's eoctitians 
Empire State Superpnospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.'s Specialties : 
votato Manure.. 
Corn Ty 
Vegetable ‘ ‘ 
Complete “A” Brand......... 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.. 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 3 
‘otato Fertilizer. 


ee PPP eee eee) 





wa Olark & Oo,'> Special- 


Americus sone Shere 

Royai Bone Phosphate. .. 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fish and Potash...... .... 

Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 

ASHES.—We quote 4@41¢ cents for 
6@5¢ for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


MEDAL MACHINES, 
at Threshivg Outfits, with Horse Powers or Steam 
weaines including our Velebrated Straw rving 
Threshers, Hay and Cotton Presses, Disk an ies 
Tooth Harrows, Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 


SS6S8 SS S5e SSR SERS ES 
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pra Td Holland, ove dic tors from parts 
ofthe world. Send for illustrated cata 
WHEELER & MELICK CO,, _ N.Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the foliowing named fine Steel Engrav- 
inxs and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 





ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 
Of BHOet, WB... .....0000-seeeeeeee coseeee 02 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Oarpenter, the Artist, and A. H 

Ritchie, the Eneraver.. ecoce « OOO 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED BTATES 

Bize, 26x40. . cocccccesecce 8 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, “signed by A. B. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ..........sssccssccessesees bo 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8, GRANT. Size, 16x®.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 

Size, 16x20, . 
EDWIN M., STANTON. “Bixe. T6x90..cccesesceses 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..............++ 10 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and wil) be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

SER POMER, BRIER, ....coccccsscocccccncecseseoesoocs bo 


eeeeeeees 


Cloth, 190 pages cosscee «| 98 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

















THE NATIONAL IRON FENCE CO. 
Fenoing for Farms, Raaches re Railroads. The 
t and cheapest ever butit, AUVLIRON. Any kind 
of wire caa be used, Also handsomest and cheaoest. 
Denomeniel Fence for Door-yard, Wawns and Oeme- 
Now being built in Central Park. Received 
highest certificates of merit at New York and New 
Jersey State Fairs, 1685. Responsible Agents wanted. 

Catalogues mailed free oy application. 
22 Cortlandt Bi., New York. 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER'S FORCE 
-COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 


KIT OF TOOLS. 


Made by usenpedially for Farmers. 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for ca ogue, prices, etc. 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


cca tey 
* +"CINCINNATI?OHIO. +: 
BUFFALO SCALES 


STANDARD 
AWARDED: 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe V ORLD'S EX POSITION.N Orl 
(Your Gold te woe a ae 2 rincipal makers 
comveting). Trac rove Platform 
“GENT VALUE BO) ed rahi thy 
Burt Vat bee FFAL = A 


Saas eas aurea 


BE MEAL, 
mrarURE DI DIssOLVED RAW poxms. 
BAUG w JAW "BON MANURES, 
or 
TRADE MA aie ARR sane saan Chemicals. 
BAUGH & SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa, U. B.A. 
Original. Manufacturers 


or RAW RONE 
Bet SUPER PHOSPHATE. 


“you CONSUMPTION 


ones ea Asthma Deo paneewe ee yuhous 
jelay Tthascured many of of 
remedy for al 


Se gee gt sees 
HINDERCORNS :: set 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
328 Numbers (postae £EOO).cccccerserceses 2000-83 OO 
39 @ mos.) (postage 1700.......00000-- BBS 
26 id (6 mos,) o 
17 ” (4 mos.) ” 
13 (8 mos,), . 
a bed (1 month), @ eevcvccceciencss. 4D 
2 " (2 weeks), © peneccensesecess ~ 
1 Number (1 week), F cecccccccscessss §6=— oD 
One subscription two years..............ssseseeee 6 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
02 eepeeccescccese oosevepecse ses 500 

Three subscriptions, one year "each, in one re- 
One subscription three ‘Years. Leonegen seeecess cove 7 OO 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

mittance.. peuae accesses 4000 earecisccendpeatal 8 60 
One subscription SOUP FORTS... cvoceccccccccccees 8 60 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 

Mittance,.......00-+00 eocccccece cocsccceensesecccs 10 0o 
One subscription five years,.............60... sree 0 OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. 


Posta,e to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offers month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of 82.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stoppea at the enaay the 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Maks all remittances payable to the order ¢f Tus 
INDEPENDENT, 

#7 Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ba agg ae Lutrer, The pres. 


ent registration absol 
vectto aq ainet (onnen by store ar = 
t 
janeee by aa jotes os at risk a te te 
0 Banos entered on the subsuription buoks without 


to note 
is alwa: 


Sere gr ek AOE 
cane pnene se om 


THe of the gener isa gS suficions 
for ne at becri 
remitted to ot pee Lye 
16 (expire le ra. 


a 
m 
cosre, HA Ane weet 
oe gents tn London to receive su 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Yerk Utty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb'ng List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for ove or more papers or magazines 


P.-0. Bex 2787, 











ORPULENG 1 
Lee ow to 
C effectual. 


aly 

cur obest without semi-sta 
i rida SPs 

merely to ri 6 amonat o! 
the soures of obesity to induce a eae care re of the 
6 ny person. rich or poor, can “nbtain ay 
work, gratis A 4 sending six centa to cover 
to rediowees | 4 


Store £280" Bedierana BL ts 





Protection from Lightning! |). 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. They are appliod&to build- 
ings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never failed to afford 


complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders. promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


successor to E. E. Quimby, 


No. 64 College Place, New York, 


in tion with Taz InpRPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Olub-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION. 
Premcomer~? : the defen tre * the column.) 
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[July 1, 1886. 





















The luster of fine linen rapidly becomes 
impaired by washing them with soap con- 
taining too much alkali, which cuts the fiber, 
so roughens and destroys the finish. The 
Ivory Soap contains no free alkali, so its 
use insures ‘‘snowy linen of glossy beauty.” 


TENNIS AND BASE BALL GOODs. 
The Franklin Expert 









Price Each, $5.50. 


Cc 3000, A. nery. Fishing Tackle, Gymnasium and 
Posting hoods oot Balle, Boxing Gloves. Official 
Tennis Ruses, [8&6, by matl.ten cents, Our 18%6 Cata- 
logne just publiehed containing 82 large pages, ove 
610v illustrations of all out and indoor sports a 4 
—— Covers printed ip 16 colors, sent by mail for 


1886 Tennis Rules, Free. 
PECK & SNYDER, 
___130 NASSAU ST.. N. ¥. 


N TENNIS, ¢ 
\! aS 


aN 
RK KP CROQUETS 
7 PAS Base BALL, | 
A & Foot. Batt 


‘ ‘R Pry [.. 
29 LACROSSE. POLO, \ 
BOXING GLOVES & SPORTING \ 
GOOO0S OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
SEND 2CT.STAMP FoR it CATALOGUE, 


THE HAMMOND. 


a pgeianetty the most perfect writing machine 
the w 

The only type writer awarded a Gold Medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition 

















“en ee 
Constant use dos not and caunot disturb its align- 


The automatic hawmer stroke gives absolutely 
untform imprersion. 

Itis unsurpassed ‘D aqeed, and will write over 600 

sracters in one min 

ts type « heels, aenorising different atyles of type, 
are interchanger ble. 

eit ee ‘well. Its open carriage ends admit 

r of au 
my is light, portabie, strong, simple and durable. 


New Haven, Conn., March Sth, 1896. 

I have ased a Hammond pe Writer for seven or 
eight months. It does ver hee ge and does 
not get out of order eas: not now wet 
along without it, i SUMNER, 


For pamphletandspecimen of wntirg sddress, 
THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITFRCU., 
143 Center Street, New Vork, 


S LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
wa fd the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 








Victor Tricycles 


ON INSTALLMENTS. 
$650 CASH and $75 at $10 PER MONTH. 
Pood References Required. 


ris you eat, Bay os ates sloop, you are Fe ner you 


RACINE HARDWARE M’FG COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 
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CHURCHES, 
“? “TE RESIDENCES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


fh EXETER MACHINE WORKS, 
19 Federal Street, Boston. Works, Exeter, N.H. 


Send to Exeer. N. H., for Illustrated Circulars. 


‘GAS MACHINES 


For Lighting Ohurches, Hotels, Residences, Stores 
o| The Oldest and Best Machine in Use. Over 4,000 


" New York Branch. JOHN 8.LEVIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 


HEATING APPARATUS 


A SPECIALTY. 





GAS MACHINE CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
MANUFACTURE 


OR ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


Machines in successtul operation. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATEO CATALOGUE. 





SUMMER HATS. 


Gentlemens’ Dress Hats, 
PROPER STYLES. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT TISSUE DERBYS, 
Manillas and Mackinnaus, 
BIRD & CO., 
SUCCEEDED BY 
KE. Willard Jones, 
49 NASSAU STREET, New York. 
€ 
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We have just received an importation of extra 
quality ENGLISH knitted worsted BICYCLE 
and TENNIS JERSEYS, in fancy stripes and 
club colors, which we are offering at $2.50 each. 

In 1-inch Stripes we have the following colors : 
Scarlet and Black, Bine and White, Black and 
Orange, Black and White, and Navy and White. 

In 2-inch Stripes, Black and Orange, Scarlet 
and White, Blue and White, Blue and Scarlet, 
Garnet and White, and Garnet and Black. 

In Solid Colors, Navy and Garnet. 

These Jerseys will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price and 15cts. postage. 

In ordering, send chest measurement, 


Wwa Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street, 


AND 
87 Nassau Street, N. Y- 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 


John Bt 8t., ae York, and 
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OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
681 Columbus pas Avenne, i BusSTON 
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PATENT CHLMLOVED 


ICE PITCHERS. 


These Pesheve 


are made so that the linings 
can be easily removed, which 
permits 


THOROUGH CLEANSING. 


The linings being of CHINA 
have no equal for 


PRESERVING ICE 


AND 


Keeping Water Pure. 


OUR STOCK OF 


TABLE WARE 


INCLUDES EVERYTHING REQUIRED FOR 
THE TABLE. 


REED & BARTON, | 


37 Union Square. 


— 


Buy of the ieee 
Manufacturers [g A “3 
NOVELTIES — 747 
SPECIALTIES, 

A full line ot J 
fine goods inf 
beautiful colors [BRN PAR 
for displays of 7 AN 
all kinds. ‘s \ 

Display as- ii 
sortments from [Ry 
$5.00 to $250, Ik 
ready to ship. 
We manu fac- 
ture only fine 
goods 


FULL LINE oF 
Lanterns 
akD 


FLAGS. 


DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers, 
13 Dey &t., New York. 

















STEAM Hl 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
tend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


___ LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


THE PATRIC OR IPRINGFIELD FURNACE. 
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Nove 26, 168s. RIGHMOND 


CHAMPION 


Surpasses all lother wire and picket fence machines, 
for a stron ane care JS, fences in the field 
that mo uo stock wilt bre oe owe On rough, b hilly 

Troup t kee ty rpendicular, which 
other machine wit do cin perpendicnl Secon, 
t is easy to band andle uses any kind of pickets, ot 


rand 
WAYNE AGHICULTURAL CO. Richmond, Ind 


The GREAT LIGHT 


CHURCH 
FRINK’S Patent 
her —— os {ds Best light ms Fares 


toe ——-. 


— Y— ns, Send ogee OF epomn 
c clean reales and estimate, 4 Liberal 





















discount to churches and the trade, 
ae io} Suna MINA, ss Lae, srseatiome. 
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FIRE RVIN N'S 


SAFES 


HAVE WE PATEN PROVEMENT 





IN 
NOT FOUND Woe MAKES 
THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


, By THOSE WHO. 10 SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
__ MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENCLAND. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. C. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON St., BRoox.yn. N.Y. 
for teete ustrated Cata- 
jogue an a Pricelist Goods 
~T 5} by a or ex- 

press, All orders 
will receive 
rompt ai - 
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